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Tue sixteen years which have elapsed since the death of De 
Quincey have not brought with them the biography which 
the public has had the right to expect. It is not now pro- 
bable that we shall ever get any satisfactory life of a man who 
had as much influence on the intellectual progress of this 
century as many of his contemporaries who have left greater 
names behind them. The generation in which he lived, or, to 
use the old-fashioned and better term, in which he flourished— 
for he outlived his immediate contemporaries by thirty years 
—was a generation of men who were talkers as much as writers. 
Literary society was limited, as compared with what it now is ; 
it was not, as it is to-day, subdivided into fractional parts by 
clubs and coteries and cliques. Cliques, indeed, there were, 
but they were political and social rather than literary, and 
there were but two camps of letters, as of society and politics 
—the Tory camp and the Whig camp; and as the social in- 
tercourse of cultivated people comprehended nearly all the 
culture of the day, it followed that a man’s voice could propa- 
gate his opinions and win influence aud consideration almost 
as effectually as his pen. IJt was still, in point of fact, the 
England of Johnson and the Literary Club, and there were 
still nearly the same difficulties in the way of locomotion and 
of social communion. It was, therefore, still the day of the 
conversationalists. 

It was in the company of the best men of his day, of 


Coleridge, Wilson, Hamilton, of Southey and of Wordsworth, 
17 
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that De Quincey made his first reputation by the sustained 
brilliancy of his talk, by his scholarship and general learning, 
and perhaps as much as anything, by an acquaintance with 
the whole range of more recent metaphysical speculation in 
Germany, in which acquaintance hardly Coleridge himself sur- 
passed him, and certainly no other contemporary Englishman 
was his equal. 

He had written little or nothing while he enjoyed this 
sort of reputation, but in course of time he did write—not, 
like the rest of his contemporaries, sending forth solid volumes 
of poetry or prose with his name attached to them, whereby 
he, with his rare gifts of fancy and faculty of expression, 
could hardly have failed of an immediate and a lasting reputa- 
tion, but scattering anonymous and occasional contributions 
to the periodical press, doing therein great service, as shall 
presently be shown, to the cause of letters, but to the esta- 
blishment of any personal fame, the very least and smallest. 
In the meantime his reputation grew, but it was long in grow- 
ing, and, his writings being, anonymous, it never spread very 
far beyond the class of literary men, and those who care for 
literary doings and interest themselves in literary gossip. 

The future historian of British literature will note one cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes the intellectual movement of 
the beginning of the present century from all other literary 
epochs and movements whatsoever. It was an age of periodical 
essay writing of a kind that had never before existed. Periodi- 
cal essays, in the hitherto accepted sense of that term, they 
were not that now issued every month and every quarter from 
the London and Edinburgh publishing houses, for we have got 
to apply the expression to the short rhetorical exercises that 
Addison and Steele wrote in the “ Spectator,” and Johnson in 
the “ Rambler.” The new periodical literature took the form 
of real monographs. In the Quarterlies, under the thin disguise 
of Reviews, the men best qualified to form and express opinions 
on particular subjects, favoured the world with concise and 
brilliant expositions of their views, and three or four magazines 
followed suit. No literary movement in this country has done 
so much to excite and to promote literary culture ; and that it 
was so was due chiefly to a small group of men. As a Review 
writer, Macaulay was unquestionabiy the first man of his age— 
before Jeffreys, Brougham, or Sidney Smith: as a writer of 
Magazine articles of the higher kind, De Quincey was quite as 
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conspicuously eminent. He is facile princeps. The only writer 
that came near him was Professor Wilson; and no man, we 
imagine, in this day, would venture to uphold Wilson’s pre- 
tensions in presence of De Quincey’s. 

Now, in respect of the unquestionably very good literary 
work done by De Quincey, the public has from the first been 
in a somewhat curious predicament. There was for a long 
time a great name before the world, and nothing hardly to 
show in justificatian of it, nothing but the “ Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater” to support it; for this, for a con- 
siderable time, was all that the English reading public had to 
go upon—the only piéce justificative, as French lawyers have 
it. These same “ Confessions,” excellent as they are, are by 
no means representative of the man’s genius, of its versatility, 
and of its power. To judge De Quincey by this autobio- 
graphical sketch alone would be as absurd as to adjudge to 
Shakespeare the merit only of his authorship of the “ Sonnets,” 
or to Milton only that of having written “ Samson Agonistes.” 

Time, moreover, went on, and De Quincey having persisted 
in outliving all his contemporaries, there was no voice left to 
confirm the great opinion had of him by a past generation— 
nothing but the “ Confessions.”” ‘With only such a poor plank 
as this to float on, his reputation was in considerable danger 
of going under altogether. In this emergency he was like to 
have been sunk altogether by the clumsy manner in which 
assistance reached him, when it did at last come. He was, in 
truth, not helped so much as encumbered by too much help. 
For a time there had been too little to judge him by, then 
suddenly there was a great deal too much. An “ eminent 
publisher” obliged the public with sixteen octavo volumes of 
De Quincey’s miscellaneous writings. Four volumes would 
have contained everything that was worth preserving. The 
rest, though not actually bad, is, as might be expected from 
such a raking together, quite below the De Quincey standard. 
“ Quelle terrible humeur de Libraire!” and how properly in 
an author’s Litany might be introduced a clause for preserva- 
tion from all posthumous publishers and printers!* Whata 


* In De Quincey’s case the publication was not all of it posthumous, but it was 
begun in the author’s extrenie old age. As we have passed an opinion on this 
book, it is as well to add that its only fault is the over-conscientiousness of its 
editor. It is thoroughly well got up, not expensive, and its fulness is, save in 
respect of its author’s reputation, no fault at all. 
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calling up of alla man’s literary misdemeanours! and how 
many reputations would survive such an indictment ? 

The question, of course, before the court of public opinion 
is, how will judgment go in the case of De Quincey’s literary 
reputation ? and his admirers must admit that it has not been 
of late years wholly in his favour. A writer, among the ablest 
and most acute of contemporary critics, has, within the current 
twelve months, spoken very disparagingly of De Quincey’s 
style, and has said of his matter that most of it is up to the 
level of respectable “ padding” for magazines. 

We trust that the sixteen volumes before mentioned have 
gone for something in the giving of this verdict. We per- 
sonally do not join in it, and as we cannot possibly bring the 
said sixteen volumes into court, we venture to show reason why 
our private opinion deserves some amount of consideration. 

It is obviously the duty of a conscientious Magazine Editor 
to have qualified himself for his post by going as far in the 
reading of all past magazine literature as human endurance will 
allow. Now, presuming to be so qualified, we hereby take upon 
ourselves most positively to declare that De Quincey’s Maga- 
zine papers are, as a whole, in power as well as in range, very 
far above those of any writer of the century ; but such asser- 
tion goes for little, unsupported, and it shall not be our fault if 
the reader has not, before we have done with him, evidence 
enough that we are in the right. 

In writing a critical notice of De Quincey, there is this other 
difficulty, that of the man himself we know little or nothing. 
Probably what little we think we know is not wholly correct. 
We have, indeed, his works in tangible form, and there we 
had better stop, and be contented to ask no further. We had 
better take a lesson from the physicians. In their pharma- 
copeeia is found many a foreign balsam or drug, sovereign to 
life, which has come to them from time immemorial, and yet 
the doctors who use it know not whence it comes. It reaches 
them, perhaps, through the slow and tortuous channels of 
Eastern commerce, and curiosity is quite at fault as to the land 
it comes from, what manner of people gather it, how it grows, 
in what climate and what soil, on what tree, plant, or shrub. 
Wise men spend their time and wits in finding out the pro- 
perties of such gifts of nature and registering their effects ; 
foolish people waste theirs in trying to discover their origin. It 
is so with many great names in literature. The precious productof 
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their lives has reached us; of the lives themselves—of the men 
that lived them—we can do little more than guess the history. 
It is well, as a rule, to be content to imitate the physicians, 
and use what we possess without much troubling ourselves with 
how we came by it. 

De Quincey is a man to whom such arule should par- 
ticularly apply. Not one, perhaps, of whom the world at 
large cares to know much, for he did little in his lifetime to 
attract the attention of the more numerous amongst us; but 
no educated Englishman or American, no one of the English- 
speaking races who is interested in the progress of the great 
art of expressing his thoughts clearly, accurately and per- 
suasively in his own mother speech, can be wholly uninterested 
in a man who carried this rare and difficult art in one, and 
perhaps the right, direction, further than it had been carried 
by any English writer within the last two hundred years. 

We had better state shortly the little that is known of De 
Quincey’s life. Thomas De Quincey was born at Greenhays,. 
then a suburb of Manchester, in 1785, and he died in 1859, 
at Edinburgh, in his seventy-fourth year. He was the son of a 
wealthy English merchant of good social position. His father 
dying while he was yet a boy, he and his brothers and sister 
were left under the charge of guardians. The guardians were 
probably injudicious, or careless, or over-strict, for both he 
and his brother ran away from school, and while his brother 
went to sea, Thomas lived for several years, according to his 
own account, a curious, vagabond life in London and in Wales, 
getting apparently money help from his friends and his rela- 
tious, and always in hiding from the clearly not very diligent 
search and pursuit of his guardians. At the age of eighteen 
he went to Oxford, and stayed there five years. It was either 
here, or more probably during his previous wanderings, that 
he first took opium. Using this drug to relieve some trivial 
neuralgic pain, it happened unfortunately that he discovered 
himself to possess one of those rare physical and mental con- 
stitutions to which the use of this mischievous drug does not 
bring with it its common and immediate penalty. 

The facts connected with De Quincey’s eating of opium, 
mixed up as they are with much extravagance of exaggera- 
tion, may as well be disposed of at once. The probabilities 
are all strong against the popular estimate of De Quincey’s 
habitual excesses in opium eating. He lived to a good old 
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age ; he was in other respects a man of a temperate and 
abstemious life ; his constitution was naturally weakly. Could 
such a man have eaten opium in large quantities from the 
twentieth to the seventy-fourth year of his life, or for any 
considerable portion of those years? It is a question that a 
medical man can best answer, and a physician of high repute, 
particularly versed in such points, assures me most positively 
that he could not. The probabilities, then, seem clearly to 
agree with De Quincey’s own account,—that he began by a 
sort of accident to take opium, that he went on taking it in 
increased quantities till the doses were immoderate, and then, 
when his bodily and mental functions were both on the steep 
downward path to ruin, he made a great and painful effort, 
and travelled back on the dangerous road (hie labor hoc opus 
est), and, thereafter, if he tock opium at all, took it only by 
fits and starts. 

After leaving Oxford he visited, and thereafter resided 
many years at, the Cumberland Lakes, making acquaintance 
with the so-called Lake poets, and there and at Edinburgh with 
Professor Wilson—the Christopher North of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’—with Sir William Hamilton the philosopher, and 
with other Edinburgh celebrities. When he reached the 
Lakes, De Quincey would have been twenty-four or twenty- 
five years of age, and it may be well to observe that, except 
Wilson, who was exactly of his own age, every one of the 
other distinguished men, his friends, would have been his 
senior by many years: Wordsworth was fifteen years, Cole- 
ridge thirteen, and Southey eleven years older than himself. 

De Quincey lived all his life a retiring, and perhaps a 
somewhat eccentric existence,—eccentric, however, chiefly, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain from his acquaintances, in 
this : that his appearances in and disappearances from society 
were sudden and capricious, and that it seemed to amuse him to 
throw an air of mystery over his proceedings and mode of life. 
This innocent and by no means uncommon taste for mystifi- 
cation, is traceable enough in all the autobiographical sketches 
of the author, which, charming as they are, leave us invari- 
ably in a condition of the most complete ignorance—bio- 
graphically speaking—of the man De Quincey. It was his 
humour that his private life should not be public property. 
He possessed independent means, was without a profession or 
family ties, and if he liked not to publish his goings out and 
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his comings in, it surely is well not to pry posthumously into 
what, after all, is no particular affair of posterity. It is 
enough that the man led the life of a scholar and an English 
gentleman, and that the life was, so far as we know, in every 
way a blameless one. ; 

His contributions to literature appeared, as we have said, 
in serial publications, and they appeared (as has happily 
ceased to be the case in the better kind of magazines) anony- 
mously. He made his home during the latter portion of his 
life in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and there he died 
sixteen years ago. 


De Quincey is to be regarded as a metaphysician, a poli- 
tical economist, a classic scholar, a critic, and, lastly, as a 
master of English prose style. In each of these several capa- 
cities he made his mark, and no notice of his life-work can be 
complete which fails to deal with any one of them. We will 
say, therefore, something of the man in each regard ; but as 
no magazine article can be comprehensive enough to embrace 
his whole career, we elect to dilate chiefly upon De Quincey 
in the character in which he is most distinguished, in which 
unquestionably his influence has been greatest, and in which, 
nevertheless, his claim to credit has very lately been most 
stoutly contested,—in that, namely, of a writer of English 
prose. ’ 

Of De Quincey’s philosophy, of his habit and mode of 
thought,—and we must make a careful consideration of this, 
underlying as it does all else we have to say of the man,—of 
his philosophy, his own words may be quoted in description of 
a certain contemporary of his own. This individual possessed, 
says De Quincey, an intellect very highly developed in its 
analytical functions, but, he goes on to say, “itis a great 
drawback on his mastery of philosophical subjects that he has 
obviously not had the advantage of a regular scholastic educa- 
tion; he has not read Plato in his youth (which perhaps was 
only his misfortune), but neither has he read Kant in his man- 
hood (which is his fault).” 

If we reverse the latter part of this description, it applies 
with singular force to De Quincey himself. He was a most 
subtle thinker; his analytical functions were superb; and, un- 
like the subject of his criticism, he had received a very sound 
scholastic education, he had read Plato in his youth, and he 
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had studied Kant in his manhood. Now, to have studied 
Plato will not indeed make a philosopher of a man,—it has 
not made one, to take a contemporary instance, of Mr. Ruskin, 
but it has done not a little towards educating him to be the 
most lucid exponent which this century has produced, of some 
rather complicated esthetic problems. For De Quincey it did 
more; it was the solid foundation on which his whole intel- 
lectual superstructure was built. To have studied Plato with 
profit implies, of course, more than to have possessed oneself 
of the philosophy of any one man, however large his mental 
horizon and puissant his faculties. The man who has mastered 
Plato has looked into the mirror in which was focussed and 
reflected, for the benefit of all succeeding ages, what was 
truest and deepest in the views of all thoughtful Greece, of 
Plato’s own and the previous generations. In Plato’s philo- 
sophy there was perhaps little that was quite original, except 
his method, and Plato’s method was De Quincey’s method ; 
and if we may use the word, as our lawyers say, “ without: 
prejudice,” we might call him, De Quincey, the last of the 
English Platonists. 

De Quincey’s lifetime marks the closing of a great era. 
in English literature. He was no poet, but his philosophy 
had the poetic cast, as against the philosophy which now holds 
our attention and which has the scientific cast and tendency. 
De Quincey would have been ready to say with his great. 
master, “Researches into truth require a subtle, a profound, 
and a comprehensive inquiry into the laws of nature ; to think 
loftily and to get a mastery of detail must come of such gene- 
ralization.”” For De Quincey, facts were dead things as com- 
pared with ideas. He is an idealist, an analogist, one who 
elects to see identities ; bringing a curiously subtle brain to 
help him to his cognizance of resemblances, and, as any obser- 
vant reader of his writings can see for himself, rather loving 
to overlook discrepancies. Now, we are not here concerned to. 
say whether De Quincey was right or was wrong in his scheme 
of thought; we desire only to state, in the plainest language, 
what was his conception of the best way of using his thinking 
powers; and to do this, we must of necessity seem to put our- 
selves, in some sort, at the man’s own standpoint and use his 
own outlook. 

If it be true, as in a sense we believe it is, that all original 
thinkers gather themselves into two great camps—the poetic and 
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the scientific, the camp of the idealists and of the materialists, 
of the producers and the workers, of those who can build 
without bricks, and those who cannot—then De Quincey’s 
place is in the carnp of the idealists, of the Platonists; ranging 
himself not on or near the borderland between the two lines, as 
SO many men do, but in the very centre of the Platonist camp. 
He had in him nearly everything that goes to make a Platonist 
in its higher sense. The enthusiasm, the keen dialectic power,. 
and the rare Platonic humour so prominent that hardly a sen- 
tence of his but is tinged with a species of Socratic irony, 
which is doubtless unpalatable to many readers. 

In one thing only was he deficient, as we shall presently 
have occasion to notice more particularly, in the high, poetic, 
transfiguring imagination of his great master. He has none 
of that marvellous prosopopeia which would probably have 
made Plato a great dramatic poet if he had not elected to take 
his stand upon his philosophy. In De Quincey there was lack- 
ing the conceptive, the constructive, or the dramatic energy ; 
but there was mental activity of a lower kind in abundance. 
His few dialogues are nearly as poor in human interest as Mrs. 
Marcet’s or the conversations in ‘‘ Sandford and Merton.” 
Though such a master of his language, he never wrote a 
scrap of poetry worth preserving, and his few novels and 
stories are quite unworthy of serious notice. On the other 
hand, every page of his writings is enlivened by his rich and 
curious fancy—a most valuable element in the art of persua- 
sion by tongue or pen, but which makes a rhetorician of a man, 
rather than an orator or a poet. 

De Quincey was the last, we say, of the English Platonists ; 
the last of a great line, the remnant of a school of thought 
which will be found, if we regard the matter broadly, to have 
presided at the birth of all that has been greatest in English 
literature, in philosophy, in eloquence and in poetry; to have 
inspired, among philosophers, Bacon, Berkeley, Henry More ; 
among divines, Cudworth, Hooker, and Taylor; in poetry, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and all the great Elizabethans: not, 
indeed, that these great thinkers and writers all visited the 
spring head, or drew their inspiration direct, but the time of 
our golden prime was a time of light and life. The old, dry 
scholastic philosophy was dying out, and the souls of all men 
capable of the process, were vivifying with the influx of the 
bright, cheerful lofty doctrines of the Platonists, and the new 
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light did not readily die out, perhaps has never, and possibly 
never will die out entirely. As in the famous torch race of 
the ancient Greeks, the sacred fire of a high ideal philosophy 
was handed from one to another of the great men of the suc- 
ceeding ages. We can trace its progress clearly enough with 
the poets. It flamed up high with Milton, it burned low with 
Dryden, it grew dim enough with Pope, and in the heavy 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century the light seemed to be 
finally extinguished in the hands of the Hayleys, Masons, and 
Darwins; but we know that it was not quite extinct, and 
was to grow brilliantly luminous once again in the great 
modern renaissance of English poetry, with Shelley, Keats 
and Wordsworth. 

With a mind so developed as De Quincey’s in its analytical 
functions, it might be anticipated that logic would be a 
favourite science with him, and this was so. He was a keen 
and ingenious syllogistic logician of the old school, who might 
have earned himself a cognomen among the more famous of 
the medizval schoolmen. But he knew exactly how to sub- 
ordinate this science to its proper place, and is oftener inclined 
to play with its subtleties than to put it to any serious use or 
misuse. He likes far better to boast of his logic than to dis- 
play it, and jestingly speaks of himself as “a doctor seraphicus 
and inexpugnabilis upon quillets of logic.” The usual tenor 
of his written discourse is by no means that most wearisome of 
prose performances, a discourse built upon strictly logical 
lines. Like all men who are not born to be consummate 
bores, he is for ever, as the logicians have it, suppressing 
a proposition in his syllogism—major, minor, or conclu- 
sion—to the occasional bewilderment of slow and heavy 
readers, but to the immeasurable relief of all right-thinking 
and fairly intelligent persons, with a sense of the value of 
time.* : 

As political economist, De Quincey has always held a cer- 
tain rank among the writers of what may be called the post- 
Smith and the pre-Mill period. But his pretensions rest on the 
very slenderest grounds ; so far as we are aware on one short 
work of not more than pamphlet dimensions, cast into the form 


* He well knew that logic concerns only the negative condition of reasoning ; 
and that it is by means of the schemata—the embodiments of ideas—which 


fancy furnishes to the understanding, that reasoning, for the most part, can pro- 
ceed at all. 
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of a dialogue between three political economists. This short 
performance deals in a singularly acute and luminous manner 
with certain principles which had already been enunciated by 
Ricardo. De Quincey treats of a few of the fundamental and 
more abstract and difficult problems in the science, such as the 
theories of exchange, value and wages. He follows Ricardo 
as a friendly critic rather than as a disciple; and though his 
views are in the main sound, and though their exposition is 
admirably clear, we find in him none of the qualities of a great 
political economist. He was not an originator, and the light 
he gave out was not light of his own kindling. 

He regards political economy from the narrow point of 
view from which foreign economists—Germans and Italians— 
constantly make it a reproach to us that we in these Islands 
regard the science. Practically, at least, he took the English 
view of the science, for he expressly tells us that it is “a 
science the several parts of which may be detached and con- 
templated singly,* and accordingly he proposed to himself to 
study its problems separately, as Englishmen and Scotchmen 
have always studied them. ‘Theoretically, however, his views 
were broader ; he recognized in political economy an organic 
science, of which the whole acts on the parts, while the parts 
react.on the whole; and he mentions, in one of his autobio- 
graphical sketches, his clear perception that the time was 
come for a new law in political economy and a new legislator. 
So persuaded, he set to work to write a grand Prolegomenon 
to all future Systems of Political Economy, and did, so he 
relates, accomplish this task. Whether this promising and 
comprehensive essay ever was written in the flesh, or remains 
as inchoate as Mr. Casaubon’s famous Key to all the Mytholo- 
gies, is one of the questions which the readers of De Quincey’s 
autobiographies must settle for themselves. Certain it is that, 
though the great treatises of Ricardo and Mill have both 
appeared since the date of this somewhat mythical Prolego- 
menon, the work to which De Quincey’s preface pointed has 
still to be written. 

That De Quincey was the right man to have written it we 
think very doubtful, but it is certain that if ever the science is 
to be treated as an organic whole in its widest sense,—as the 
science of sociology, embracing in its scope the welfare as well 
as the wealth of nations,—De Quincey possessed one qualification 

* “English Opium Eater,” p. 255, 1863. 
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which, to our knowledge, no other political economist has 
possessed. He was a student of the ways of ordinary men and 
women of all conditions. Ricardo, indeed, was a man of the 
world, or rather, of a certain narrow world—the world of the 
Stock Exchange and of Parliament. John Stuart Mill, not- 
withstanding his vast range of information and great analytical 
powers, was a child in worldly knowledge, as no one now needs 
to be told; but to treat of political economy as the foreigners 
tell us we have as yet failed to treat it, would require, before 
everything else, a groundwork of such knowledge. De Quincey. 
certainly had not an intellect of the highly trained order of 
Mill’s, nor did he ever give evidence of such a power of 
sustained effort as this great thinker possessed ; but in know- 
ledge of human nature he left Ricardo far behind him, and 
Mill at a quite immeasurable distance. 

This knowledge, and this only, could have enabled him to 
treat political economy as a positive science, but it would 
almost certainly have dissuaded him from the attempt; for, 
ready as all wise men may be to se2 every human science 
assume the positive stage, no observant person can well avoid 
perceiving that those who are best acquainted with human 
nature, who know most of its innumerable phenomena and 
their endless complexity, are precisely those who most despair 
of the possibility of a fruitful inquiry into the laws of social 
phenomena,—of the possibility of a science of history, or a 
science of social life. 

We therefore do not personally agree with either Germans 
or Italians, or with the founder of Positivism, as to the method 
of our political economists being erroneous, for, be we right or 
wrong, it cannot be disputed that we only of European nations 
have done good work in this department of science, and have 
had the wit so to set forth abstract truths that our people have 
accepted them, and have converted them into tangible and 
fruitful results. 

On the whole, it is not to be regretted that De Quincey did 
not try a doubtful experiment. He might have failed; and in 
the chief work of his life he certainly did not fail. 

That department of literary labour in which he did the best 
work was criticism. De Quincey’s biographies, though they 
are very far indeed from being scientifically conducted, are, in 
our opinion, masterpieces in their way. In the thoroughness 
with which he deals with a man’s life and character, and, more 
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than that, in the clearness with which he exhibits his own 
character, his opinions and his prejudices (of which he had 
plenty), he is unique among biographers. As a rule, a man 
who sets about writing a biography takes pains to efface his 
own individuality. He writes anonymously; his modesty 
guides him so far; but he commits the enormous breach of 
modesty of judging the man whose life he writes as authorita- 
tively as if he himself had been elevated to a literary woolsack 
by the consensus of the whole world of letters. This we take 
to be the common error, almost the crime, of nearly all bio- 
graphers. They praise, they criticise, they condemn, with the 
greatest freedom in the world; they assume the proportions of 
the “ Titanic Tutor”—to use Mr. Robert Buchanan’s happy 
phrase—and profess to sit in some chair of supreme wisdom, 
whereas we, their readers, well know all the time that they are 
no wiser nor better men than ourselves. He who presumes to 
be a judge should let us know what sort of a man he is 
himself. We do not in these days expect to be instructed by 
the utterances of supreme, far less of impartial, wisdom ; but, 
failing that, we desire at least to know what sort of a man itis 
who lays down the law. Therefrom arises much of the interest 
of biographies by known men. Everyone likes Johnson’s 
* Lives of the Poets,” because everyone believes he knows 
Dr. Johnson as well as any intimate friend; otherwise we 
should assuredly find the majority of these Lives as intolerable 
pieces of biography as ever were written. Macaulay’s elaborate 
biographical critiques of Byron, Bacon, and Johnson, are 
valuable less in themselves (for we now know how unfair they 
are), or because they are brilliantly and attractively written, 
than because they set these personages before us from the 
important point of view of nineteenth century Whiggism, and 
also, and chiefly, because we fancy we know Lord Macaulay’s 
character very completely. 

For all this, Johnson and Macaulay are true ordinary bio- 
graphers. They attempt to wear, if they do not succeed in 
wearing, the biographer’s mask of anonymity and irresponsi- 
bility. Not so with De Quincey. Every page he writes is, in 
a sense, autobiographical. He lays his own character before 
us as clearly as that of the man he writes of. He does not 
attempt to conceal from us his enthusiasms, his hearty preju- 
dices, his occasional honest impermeability to conviction, and 
he brings all these infirmities and eccentricities to bear upon 
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the subject of his memoir. He never spares a hard word of 
the man he differs from, nor holds back praise where he can 
give it. All this makes De Quincey’s biographical writings 
infinitely delightful reading. They are racy beyond any writ- 
ing of the kind we know. They are true portraits, fair, as a 
rule, and discriminating; not flattered, but the sitters drawn 
at their best; never tricked out in colours which do not belong 
to them; subjectively drawn, to be sure, viewed through the 
writer’s own eyes, as all good portraits with pen or with brush 
are, as Titian’s and Reynolds’ portraits are subjective. They 
have but one fault, they are usually only sketches; but slight 
as they are they tell us more of many eminent persons, chiefly 
his contemporaries, than would otherwise have reached us. 
Through him we get a deeper insight than their other bio- 
graphers would have let us get, of Coleridge, of Wordsworth, 
of William Hazlitt, of Southey, of Hamilton, and of Charles 
Lamb. Pity it is that what he has done so well for others no 
one has done for him. The notices of De Quincey by his 
contemporaries are singularly scanty, considering the esteem 
they held him in; one of these pages would contain all that 
they have left us. 

De Quincey is a better biographer than other men because 
he knew, as we have already said, a great deal more than 
most men of human nature, and because he was himself all that 
such knowledge implies. He was of a strong, manly tempera- 
ment, and could hold communion, pleasantly and satisfacvorily 
to himself and others, with all manner and conditions of men 
and women, high and low, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, honest and dishonest. Every phase of human life had 
food for his curiosity and for his sympathy. It was this uni- 
versality and versatility of his interest in humanity in the 
concrete which gave so unusual a breadth to his estimate of 
character. No man was ever so little of a doctrinaire, which 
we take to be a man who has got his wisdom from books alone, 
who knows not how salutary it is to be contradicted viva voce, 
or the value of the actual contact and collision of mind with 
mind, who sails ina sea of his own convictions, and never has 
taken his bearings from a fellow navigator. Few men of his 
contemporaries were so book-learned as De Quincey, but it 
was not on books that his true work-a-day philosophy was 
based. He had learned the ways of men and women at first 
hand, and by this study he could correct his book-learning. 
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Such acquaintance with mankind, is, as we apprehend, 
the chief point of difference between the philosophers of to- 
day and those of ancient Greece. ‘They were men of the 
streets, and the exchange, and the law courts, and the market- 
place; men of the world in a broad sense. Our foremost 
thinkers have been men of the study only, as a rule, and if 
of the world at all, only in an exclusive sense—the world of 
the lecture-room, the club, the clique, the coterie. 

From this source came his humour,—not of the broad, 
rollicking sort like that of his friend, Professor Wilson, which 
we, of a less robust generation, find in plain truth to be a little 
overpowering,—but a subdued undercurrent of irony which runs 
through almost every page of his writings ; a quality which in 
moderation recommends itself to the Englishman and American 
of to-day, as strongly as it did to the citizen of ancient 
Athens. De Quincey knew well that a sound argument is 
often but a poor weapon, and that a timely jest will often do 
more execution than the best-laid battery of logic. He was 
strong in the reductio ad absurdum: in plain English, his chaff 
was very good. He was a master of that which has been 
called ‘‘ the art of abating and dissolving pompous gentlemen,” 
and he laughed down and abated a very great deal of sophistry 
in his time. 

We are getting to cumulate in the person of De Quincey, 
quite after the common manner of biographers, a number of 
seemingly contradictory attributes; but not, in his case, we 
think, without sufficient voucher. The man was indeed, in 
Cicero’s phrase, an omnis homo—as our cricketing people say, 
a good man all round. An admirable writer, a grand talker, 
a strict logician, a mathematician, a solver of every sort of 
intellectual puzzle, a well-built scholar, a sound political 
economist, an honest and ingenious, though certainly a fallible 
critic, a philosopher in the ancient sense of the word, and 
besides all this, a humourist. What magnificent qualifica- 
tions for a biographer! and in truth he wrote very admirable 
biographies. 

Let us examine, as a sample, his account of Dr. Parr. It 
is apparent, at starting, that De Quincey has a strong antipathy 
to the learned Doctor and everything connected with him. 
De Quincey was a Church and State man; Parr was a Radical. 
Both men were indeed scholars, but there was all the diffe- 
rence in the world between their scholarship. De Quincey 
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was a scholar in the best sense of that word. Whatever scholar- 
ship can give of culture to a man, De Quincey had acquired 
from his contact with the literature of Rome and of Greece. 
Dr. Parr was a scholar in a sense in which it is almost better 
for a man never to have looked at a Greek or a Latin book. 
He was a grammaticaster, a pedant, a man who peddled with 
words, while De Quincey busied himself with the spirit of 
ancient literature. Nevertheless, Dr. Parr has justice done to 
him—such justice as he deserved. In contemporary eyes he 
was an arbiter literarum, a second Dr. Johnson—after whom 
he dressed, and tried to talk and to bear himself. We know 
well enough now that a foolish party clamour raised him, who 
was little more than a narrow scholar, into the rank of a pro- 
found philosopher. When De Quincey wrote his life this was 
not a recognized fact. His biographer brought all his powers 
of ridicule to bear upon the poor Doctor; mimicked his pro- 
vincial manners, his squeaking voice, the curious contrast 
between his ponderous pretensions to omniscience and his 
finikin, affected mode of speech, which seemed borrowed from 
the stage fop of a last century comedy. More justifiably, De 
Quincey ridiculed his politics: Dr. Parr was a Jacobin among 
Jacobins, but it was not this so much which moved De 
Quincey’s contempt, as that he believed (and with every pro- 
bability of reason) that Dr. Parr’s convictions were not 
genuine. It is dangerous to inquire into motives, but it is 
almost certain that his Jacobinism was built upon the too 
common ground of recklessness and petty envy, and a vain 
and ignoble desire of notoriety. His political writings show 
no solid base of argument to support his extreme opinions. 
His want of political principle was even more conspicuous than 
that of those of his kind, of ancient, and also of quite modern 
times, who have been turbulent, reckless, and foul-tongued, 
till their vanity was appeased or their desires satisfied. Dr. 
Parr was never fully satisfied and never quite silenced, and he 
never ceased to be blatant; but as he successiully forced him- 
self into public notice, his radicalism sensibly abated. Politics 
troubled him little enough in his later days, but his vanity 
gave him no rest to the last day of his life. Never lived so 
stout and so continuous and, on the whole, so successful an 
asserter of his own importance, nor so rude, violent and un- 
scrupulous a detractor from other men’s reputations. 

It behoved De Quincey, as a Tory, a gentleman and a 
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scholar, to dissolve the solemn pretensions of this ill-mannered 
person, and he did it so effectually, that Dr. Parr has now not 
a shadow of the reputation that clung to him in his lifetime. 
But there was something to be allowed to the Doctor, and 
De Quincey allowed it freely. Though his scholarship was 
narrow, it was sound, and of its kind copious, and in the diffi- 
cult art of writing Latin prose, his biographer pronounces 
him to be unapproached by any one of his own generation. 
This praise, coming from such a source, is very well worth 
having. 

Such is one instance of De Quincey’s mode of writing a 
biography. Another is his account of Bentley, wherein, for the 
first time, full justice has been done by an English pen to he 
scholarship of the first of English scholars and critics. 

These two biographies are his longest, and his most 
laboured and, in the present writer’s estimate, his best per- 
formances ; but it is not improbable that future generations of 
readers will rank the shorter sketches of his contemporaries as 
the more important among this class of his works. The more 
likely will they be to do so, as they learn more truly to estimate 
his rare quality of thorough honesty. In De Quincey’s account 
of Wordsworth, this fairness is particularly conspicuous. He 
knew Wordsworth well in private life. He ranked his genius 
almost extravagantly high; we find him in one place speaking 
of Wordsworth, as the Divine ; in another, he sets him above 
Plato himself. All this eulogy, however, was for Wordsworth 
in the abstract—the ideal Wordsworth. When this enthu- 
siastic admirer sits down in the critie’s chair, his native good 
sense comes into play, the idol is treated with very astonish- 
ing irreverence, and we have in a few pages a critique not 
simply keen and fair, but, so far as we are aware, one of the 
very few truly philosophical reviews of Wordsworth’s life- 
work which have been written. 


In the various respects in which we have hitherto con- 
sidered De Quincey, his deserts will be allowed readily enough 
by most educated and thoughtful persons; but in regard of 
that on which chiefly his reputation has hitherto rested—his 
style—he has quite recently been somewhat severely handled 
by a critic whose literary judgments are usually very well worth 
attending to. We apprehend, moreover, that contemporary 


criticism would be found adverse to De Quincey’s pretensions 
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asawriter of pre-eminently good English. “ Language,” says 
his last critic, “according to the common phrase, is the dress 
of thought; and that dress is the best, according to modern 
canons of taste, which attracts least attention from its wearer.” 
And again, “ De Quincey’s language deserves a commendation 
sometimes bestowed by ladies upon rich garments, that it is 
capable of standing up by itself. The form is so admirable, 
that for purposes of criticism we must regard it as something 
apart from the substance.” 

We venture to submit that this judgment, embodying, as it 
does, an opinion which has long been prevalent among certain 
classes of English men of letters,is yet erroneous. We hold it, 
indeed, to be nothing other than a most pestilent heresy. It sins 
in this, that it rests on a metaphor, and that a metaphor is not a 
definition. Language is, we contend, not the dress of thought, 
nor anything of the sort. If we are soindolent in ourselves, or 
havesolowan opinion of our readers’ intelligence as to condescend 
to a definition per metaphoram, it would be better to say that 
style is the colouring of ideas, or, with Wordsworth, that it is 
the “ incarnation of thought ;”’ but it is best to have done with 
these lazy substitutes for argument, and define style as some- 
thing beside and beyond matter, and which must yet, somehow, 
make part of it in any really articulate speech. 

We contend that in mere expression there is some not 
easily definable force, only to be attained to in its highest kind 
by the greatest of literary artists, inexplicable to common men, 
too delicate and subtle almost for our reason, and yet compre- 
hensible enough even to common understandings, intangible 
to our grosser faculties, a thing not easily to be argued about, 
but quite appreciable by the inner and finer sense. The world, 
indeed, has long been trying to convince itself that matter, not 
manner, is the essential. It is the protest of common sense 
against any attempt to lead its judgment captive by rhetoric 
and sophistry ; but there are two sides to the question, and if 
the advocate of folly and untruth is to use no artifice, neither 
should he who speaks on the side of truth and wisdom. If 
both sides are only equally well stated, truth will win; the 
advocatus diaboli, be sure, will lose his cause. Profound and 
admirable truths have perished because they were ill set forth, 
and contained in books, which, as the Germans say, “ Lassen 
sich nicht lesen.” It is, let us be certain, our own poor spirit 
that carps at eloquence and force and beauty of style. We 
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all know well enough in our consciences that good writing is a 
thing worthy to be accomplished. We all know that written 
eloquence is a noble thing. We know it, not because we have 
argued ourselves into knowing it, but simply because the 
study of good literature, from first to last, is always proving the 
interdependence of idea and language. 

In a passage of one of Emerson’s writings, which we 
cannot quote verbatim from memory, he tells us that being 
in England, and we believe at Stratford, certain well-known 
lines from ‘‘ Hamlet” kept continually haunting his memory and 
oppressing him with a vague sense of awe. The meaning in the 
lines went, he says, for little in producing this effect, it was 
the strange emphasis and impressiveness of their manner. The 
passage in the play is that wherein the Prince of Denmark 
speculates upon the ghostly appearance of his father. He 
does no more than ask, as any other man might ask—what 
is the significance of this apparition, what does it portend, 
that my father should thus be seen again on earth? The 
question is natural, and even obvious enough; the whole 
magic is in the way of asking it. 


“What may this mean 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel 
Revisitest thus the glimpses of the moon? ” 


Here at least is a clear proof that the common and accepted 
opinion, that the idea is everything and that the so-called 
dress in which it is clothed should go for nothing, is a quite 
erroneous opinion, The plainest men are not so constituted. 
Much plausible argument, that is, much argument that seems 
convincing to common-place persons, can be adduced on the 
side of this fallacy; but there are voices stronger than the 
voices of common-place people, and these tell us that style 
goes for a great deal, and experience amply confirms what our 
inner senses suggest. 

We will give but one other instance that this is so. More 
than two thousand years ago the poet Sophocles was born in 
a small and wholly unimportant hamlet of Greece, by name 
Colonos. The poet, in his old age, had occasion, in one of his 
plays, to describe his birthplace. For Colonos there was, in 
truth, very little to be said, and, moreover, being in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Athens, the Athenian audience 
would be likely to find no novelty in the description of a place 
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which they knew as well as a Londoner knows Camberwell or 
Hampstead. What little there was to say, however, the poet 
said. He told them how the nightingales sang in the thickets 
of Colonos, of the wild flowers that sprang up among the 
scanty herbage, of the white limestone rocks that glistened in the 
sunlight, of the muse-haunted groves, of the grey-green foliage, 
of the sacred olive tree ; then of the noble race of horses bred 
in the valleys, and of the hardy, skilful sailors of Colonos, who 
first in all Greece had shaped an oar or launched a boat on the 
waves of the sea. 

Nothing was there in this at all profound, or at all new, 
but it was told with some inexplicable charm that strangely 
moved the feelings of the hearers, of which a striking proof 
occurred even before the play was acted; for the old poet 
having been charged by his relatives with incapacity, from 
extreme old age, to manage his own affairs, and they having 
petitioned to have his estate delivered to their keeping, he 
rested his defence on this only, that he had just finished this 
same passage, and that therein would be found proof enough 
that age had not dulled his faculties; and forthwith he began 
to declaim in full Court this wonderful chorus from the Wdipus 
in Colonos. 

The judges were convinced, and the usual order of the pro- 
ceedings interrupted by irrepressible emotion ; and the poet 
left the Court amid a clamour of enthusiastic applause. Nor 
did the enthusiasm rest here, nor, till men have changed their 
natures, will it ever rest; for this choral ode of Sophocles 
soon spread to all parts of the small world where the Greek 
speech was understood, then lasted on in the esteem of men 
till Roman culture began, and thereafter broadened in its 
acceptance over the greater Roman world, till it was acknow- 
ledged as among the rarer masterpieces of speech; and so it 
has gone through all the long generations until this very day, 
when it is not too much to say that these simple words of the 
Greek poet, spoken more than two thousand years ago, are 
known and marvelled at in every corner of the earth where 
educated men abide. 

We maintain stoutly, that there is an interdependence of 
thought and manner, and we contend for it without seeking to 
trench on the metaphysics of philology, or affirming, as we 
understand Professor Max Miiller to affirm, the antecedence 
of words to ideas; we hold, however, indeed with him, that 
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thought and language are as necessary to.each other as the 
orange and its peel; and to some extent with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, that man is often the mere slave and sport of the lan- 
guage he has invented. 

We have said that style is equivalent to colour. After the 
sober definition we have attempted, and the instances we have 
given, we do not hesitate to employ this metaphor, and it is 
surely a nearly perfect one, taking colour to be, as one of 
the keenest of our esthetic critics defines it, not a mere 
delightful quality of “ things, but a spirit upon them by which 
they become expressive to the spirit.”* So also is style more 
than the mere shape or the dress of human thought; it may 
be likened to their colour, and, like that, it is far more than a 
mere delightful quality. It is itself an essence, a spirit, an in- 
carnation of the idea. It is in the magic of this colour, in 
the fineness of this essence, in the spirituality of this spirit, 
that the beauty, and influence, and endurance of thought 
reside. 

A critic, interpreting the poor modern spirit that denies 
the truth of this view of the subject, says, sneeringly, “ Hum- 
bler writers,” meaning writers with a standard and preten- 
sions less high than De Quincey’s—that is, the great majority 
of writers, “ only aim at keeping up a steady jog-trot which 
shall not give actual pain to the jaws ofthe reader. . . . . 
Even our great writers generally settle down to a stately but 
monotonous gait, after the fashion of Johnson and Gibbon, 

or are content with adopting a style as transparent 
and inconspicuous as possible.” 

This is very well as the sentiment of a loose thinker and 
& loose writer, but it comes singularly ill from Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who is neither the one nor the other, whose reason- 
ing is close, and his style singularly forcible and lucid. Mr. 
Stephen has to go back to the last century for examples of men 
of eminence who wrote as it seems he would have us all 
write ; and his instances are, after all, curiously ill-chosen to 
illustrate his opinion. Gibbon and Johnson are mannerists 
indeed, and not writers who should be imitated ; but the style 
of both, so far from being monotonous, is exceedingly laboured 
and varied, and pre-eminently artificial, and that of Gibbon full 
of point, antithesis and epigram. 

So much for the controversy on style in the abstract, which 


* Pater’s ‘‘ Studies in the History of the Renaissance.” 
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we are glad to take leave of and to return to our author’s own 
style and his views on the subject. We have found no pas- 
sage where De Quincey lays down in very precise terms his 
own principles of writing, though in his valuable paper on 
Rhetoric, and his discursive and far less interesting paper on 
Style, he says much of the practice of other writers. 

De Quincey is held to be one who has put forth pretensions 
to have invented a style of writing attempted by no prose 
writer, modern or ancient, British or foreign. - The ‘ Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater” and the ‘‘ Suspiria de Profundis””. 
are, in his own words, “ modes of impassioned prose,” and he 
is to be judged, it is urged by the critics, accordingly. They 
admit that the writing here is very good, but they allege that 
it is too good, better than the underlying thought. The truth 
is that the “ Suspiria” is a work—a very short work—of his 
later years, of which we shall have more to say anon; that the 
“ English Opium Eater” contains very little of what can with 
any fairness be called impassioned prose, the rest being plain, 
work-a-day English of the best kind; all the vast body of his 
writings really form the type of “De Quincey English” of 
which only, or at least chiefly, the critic should take cogni- 
zance. 

To the bulk of his writings the objection that his style is 
ornate, rhetorical, laboured and over rich, is simply absurd. 
De Quincey had one rule in writing, so obviously sound that 
every sensible person must instantly admit its soundness— 
The manner must be suited to the matter. The man’s own 
range was great, his versatility was immense. He could have 
described a prize-fight in words that a member of the ring 
would have approved ; and he could treat almost the very 
highest themes in appropriate language. He was an artist in 
language. He knew that lofty themes are dishonoured by a 
lowly style. Thus admirably does he controvert Dr. Whately’s 
well known, much approved and absurd maxim that, Hlaborate 
stateliness is always to be regarded as a worse fault than the 
slovenliness and languor that accompany a very loose style. 

“Surely,” says De Quincey, “this is a rash position; 
stateliness the most elaborate, in an absolute sense, is no fault 
at all, though it may happen to be so in relation to a given 
subject, or to any subject under given circumstances. ‘ Bel- 
shazzar the king made a great feast for a thousand of his 
lords.’ Reading these words, who would not be justly offended 
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in point of taste, had his feast been characterized by elegant 
simplicity? Again, at a coronation, what can be more dis- 
pleasing to a philosophic taste than a pretended chastity of 
ornament, at war with the very purposes of a solemnity 
essentially magnificent. An imbecile friend of ours, in 1825, 
brought us a sovereign of a new coinage, ‘which,’ said he, ‘I 
admire, because it is so elegantly simple.’ This, he flattered 
himself, was thinking like a man of taste. But mark how we 
sent him to the right about. ‘And that, weak-minded friend, 
is exactly the thing which a coin ought not to be; the duty of 
a golden coin is to be as florid as it can, rich with Corinthian 
ornaments, and as gorgeous as a peacock’s tail.” So of rhe- 
toric; imagine that you read these words of introduction, ‘ And 
on aset day Tullius Cicero returned thanks to Cesar on behalf 
of Marcus Marcellus,’ what sort of a speech is reasonably to 
be expected? The whole purpose being a festal and cere- 
monious one, thanksgiving its sole burden first and last, what 
else than the most elaborate stateliness ? ” 

In all this there is surely sound common-sense enough to 
satisfy the dullest of Philistines. 

So far as rhetoric can reach, so far did De Quincey’s mas- 
tery of the English language reach. Using the word rhetoric 
in its larger and proper sense, as De Quincey himself used it, 
as the art which concerns first the management of thought, 
and secondly the ornaments of style; as the art which appeals 
to and persuades the understanding, and does not appeal to 
the passions ;—using the word in this sense, De Quincey 
was a rhetorician of the highest class; but there the line must 
be rigidly drawn. We doubt if in all De Quincey’s writings 
a single passage could be found with any claim to the title 
of eloquence. So holding, and taking eloquence to be a suc- 
cessful appeal to the passions, we cannot admit De Quincey’s 
claim to having achieved his so-called ‘ impassioned prose” ; 
so far, therefore, we go further than his most adverse critics. 

There is indeed nothing, in our judgment, wrong in 
art in the idea of such a piece of what the Italians call 
sostenuto prose writing, as the “Dream Fugue” (in the 
“English Mail Coach”) and others of the kind; but there 
was something quite wrong in De Quincey’s making such 
attempts. He was a writer of exquisite tact up to a certain 
point, but this inestimable quality deserted him when he rose 
much above his natural flight, and this will not do. Not 
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every serious minded man can write a solemn work, anda 
man has never such need of all his wits as when he soars into 
the region of the sublime. If he but take the one fatal step 
which we know of, he is, as the proverb teaches, a lost man. 
It needs to be a humourist of the rarer and higher kind to 
guard a man against a lapse into the unconsciously ridiculous. 
Never for an instant do such writers of the very highest order 
bring two incongruous images together bya lapse of this kind 
of tact. De Quincey is constantly doing so in his few efforts 
at sublimity, and down comes the whole fabric of his rhetoric. 
For instance, it is, if we remember rightly, in his “ English 
Mail Coach” that the blowing of the guard’s horn brings to 
the fugue-dreamer in succession the idea of a marble figure of 
Fame on a monument, with trumpet raised to its lips, and 
thereafter the great solemn trumpet call and the day of final 
Judgment! No one of common good sense need be advised 
what to think of such stuff as this. 

We should like, and we had fully intended, to quote freely 
from De Quincey’s less known writings, in proof of what we 
have ascribed to hin—his happy choice of word and phrase, 
his dialectical skill, his humour, his geniality and, above all 
else, his rare capacity of making clear his meaning, even when 
that meaning involves complex argument, and long and intri- 
cate trains of thought. ‘There is a difficulty in the way, how- 
ever. Few passages are there in his writings short enough 
for quotation. He made no more attempt to shine in single 
passages than a good painter cares to let one square inch of 
his picture be singled out for admiration. In his essays, long 
and short, the whole composition hangs together as a fine 
musical composition hangs together. He did not care for dis- 
play of epigram or short sententious utterance, but made in 
every case a deliberate assault on his reader’s convictions. His 
essays are like broadsides fired simultaneously, and no piece of 
ordnance but does its appointed work. 

So far so good, and we may be exempted by this alone 
from further quotation; but, in plain truth, we have another 
reason for not quoting De Quincey. In his desire to avoid 
obscurity, in his anxiety to let the dullest reader arrive at his 
meaning, he is not seldom prolix. We have found it impos- 
sible to quote any truly characteristic passage within reason- 
able limits. The Lex Parsimonie was no law to him, and 
frustra fit per plura quod fiert fas erat per pauciora was an 
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excellent maxim which he did not always observe. This is 
a grave fault enough, but it is one on the side of lucidity, 
and one which in these days, when omne obscurum pro 
magnifico might pass as a reading of the old axiom, is after 
all one not to be severely blamed. 

With these limitations, we pronounce De Quincey to be 
among the first of English writers. He was a master of good 
honest mother-English, who never strives after mere effect ; 
whose chief object is to persuade and to convince, who gene- 
rally straightway succeeds in putting himself in relations of 
sympathy with all readers whose understandings are in any way 
enlarged and enlightened by education, social and literary; a 
writer who knew the necessity of variety of style, and who 
had it in his power easily to suit his way of writing to the 
very numerous subjects he wrote upon. This we call writing 
good English. 

While we are still upon the subject, it is well to dwell for 
an instant upon a certain tendency in the writing of English 
which is marked enough in this day, and which had already 
acquired some development in De Quincey’s lifetime. De 
Quincey throughout his literary career was used to make 
strong protests against the Germanizing of English prose. 
These protests come with peculiar force from him, who had 
studied German literature as only two or three other English- 
men have studied it. If we hold ever so little to the doctrine 
already quoted of a people’s way of thought being stamped 
out and settled for them more by their mother tongue than by 
any other circumstance whatever, more even than by race, 
climate or institutions,—then we shall do well to attend to 
De Quincey’s warnings, and ask ourselves if it be wise fora 
cultivated nation,—the richest of any in its roll of literary 
achievements,—to abandon the great inheritance of its speech, 
and to borrow the form in which another nation, of great but 
not greater culture, and at least of very recent culture, has 
cast its ideas. Every one with the smallest knowledge of 
contemporary literature knows that many prominent writers 
and even speakers, have condescended to borrow the construc- 
tions of German speech; doing what the Romans had some 
excuse for doing when they modelled their literature after that 
of Greece, but for which we have none whatever; for in the 
opinion of outside critics the change of English to German 
is of the better for the worse instrument, and even were 
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it not so, it is certainly of the known for the generally un- 
known. 

Moreover, there is not for us the excuse of reverting to the 
“pure well of English undefiled”: we are not a purely 
Teutonic race, nor do we, nor did we ever, speak a pure 
Teutonic language. The essence of our language is indeed. 
Teutonic, and if we could revert to the pre-Norman period, 
we might do well to overlook the foreign infusion in modern 
English, whence come its breadth, its force, its richness and 
its copiousness. We derive our national qualities—we are 
accustomed to consider them advantages—from the fact that 
we trace our lineage to more than one origin; and our lan- 
guage, from the time when it was a language, has been 
a slow accretion from various tongues. It is a coinage 
composed of native and foreign bullion, but mixed, melted 
and minted in English brains. ‘To give up this mother 
speech of ours, in which Bacon wrote philosophy and Shakes- 
peare poetry, for a vile linguistic farrago, with none of 
the fulness of good German, nor the force, point and clear- 
ness of good English, is surely humiliating and by no means 
wise. 


We come back to what we said at starting. Few men in 
this century so well deserve a full and critical biography as 
De Quincey. We fear that it will not be written till living 
memory of the man has quite departed. De Quincey is in- 
teresting as a type of character which is daily getting rarer, 
and which promises, as specialism grows commoner, to be in 
time extinct. He was a man of letters in the broader and 
best sense of the term; a finished and refined scholar, full also 
of general reading, fluent and persuasive with tongue and 
with pen; a philosopher in a fashion, a true critic, and 
in some directions a man of scientific acquirements. In 
this century Mackintosh, Southey, Coleridge and Macau- 
lay, each with his own special intellectual developments— 
have been of this high type. Inferior, perhaps, to every 
one of these men in intellectual force, De Quincey was 
a man of letters in a more complete sense than any of 
them. 

So rare in this generation is the keen and learned criti- 
cism of such aman as De Quincey, that it would be an in- 
teresting study (beyond our present scope to do more than 
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hint at) to place ourselves at his standpoint, and consider 
how he would accept some of our critical verdicts, and by a 
sort of ex post facto process, to bring our modern rulings into 
his court. 

Taking the decades between 1820 and 1840, as the period 
when his judgment was most mature and sober, and bringing 
him, as he was then, tojudge us as we are now, we may well sup- 
pose that De Quincey would be startled at the stir and eager- 
ness in polemics of all description. Conservative as he was 
in politics and religion, he would nevertheless have assessed at 
its real value a commotion in men’s minds which has never 
till now so disquieted them in regard to philosophy and re- 
ligion. The aspect of so many keen and powerful intellects 
ranged in controversy, and the enunciation of so much new 
doctrine, would certainly not have dismayed so healthy a mind 
as De Quincey’s. He would wisely have regarded it as a sign 
of intellectual vigour ; a thing in no wise to be deplored, but 
rather to be rejoiced in, and as a clash and conflict of manly 
thoughtfulness in every way becoming to a free and Protestant 
nation ; for no man so hated as he did the weak surrender of 
judgment to prescription and authority. 

One thing, probably, would strike him forcibly,—that 
while every original thinker seeks to ride his hobby and 
override that of all other men, no one claims the right to sit 
in judgment on them all. To do this would, pre-eminently, 
have been the province of such a man as De Quincey. He 
would have been the critic of all existing imnovations of 
thought and method. He would have criticised from no very 
high philosophic standpoint, perhaps, but at least he would 
have criticised. He would probably have been able to re- 
assure men who are alarmed by so much new doctrine. He 
would have pointed out that the evangelists of the new 
opinions are almost as numerous as ithe disciples. His keen 
sense of humour would have been touched-by perceiving that 
the philosophy which has made the most stir in the world has 
quite a ludicrously small number of disciples. Comtism 
whose more developed forms have alarmed many worthy 
people and whose influence on modern thought has been, 
within certain limits, both great and good, cannot fill a small 
room in a back street in London with the votaries of the 
Religion of Humanity. 

He would perceive that the great Apostle of Positivism is by 
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no means singular in a paucity of quite faithful followers. A. 
considerable acquaintance with men of science has not intro- 
duced the present writer to a single one who shares Professor 
Tyndall’s view of the Lucretian Doctrine of Atoms. A newer 
school of philology is robbing Professor Max Miller of his 
disciples. Mr. Matthew Arnold has found no critic to accept 
his revised version of Christianity. Mr. Carlyle has not pre- 
vailed upon a single follower to practise anything approaching 
to the annihilation of his personality ; and the abundance and 
riotous discordance of modern opinion is proof enough that 
his doctrine of silence by no means finds general acceptance 
among thoughtful men. Mr. Ruskin, indeed, has imita- 
tors, but he cannot be proud of them; and quite lately he 
has bitterly complained that he possesses not one single 
disciple, and that he is “utterly alone in life and in 
thought.” 

From tiis common-sense point of view would De Quincey 
probably have contemplated the present state of things. For 
the mere specialist, the narrow scientist, De Quincey enter- 
tained as profound a contempt as Auguste Comte himself. 
With the Founder of Positivism, he would have been able 
to respect, and even to admire, their honest enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of truth, and the warmth of their desire to benefit 
humanity ; and with him, too, he would have lamented their 
narrowness, and have perceived that with the immense accu- 
mulation of knowledge in the present day, the receptive 
powers of all but the very highest order of intellect are over- 
tasked. As to the remedy to be applied, the views of the two 
men would have diverged. Comte would have seen it in the 
discipline and the augmentation of the army of truth-seekers, 
in the harmonizing of the sciences, in the systematizing and 
unification of method; De Quincey would have taken a less 
broad view of the situation. He would have contemplated the 
matter from a more human if from a less elevated point of 
view. He would contend that if our savants are no longer 
philosophers, it is simply because they are sometimes little 
more than specialists—that their minds are full rather than 
strong, their vision keen because it is contracted. Their 
scepticism would seem to him intense in regard to the spiritual 
law, and their credulity as great within the limited circle of 
their own vision. To one trained as De Quincey, it would 
be pitiful to observe how the physicist has blunted his sensi- 
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bility to the finer touches of nature, and how completely his 
tact and spiritual insight have gone from want of education 
and want of use. It would be inexplicable to him that the 
bare logic of creation should seem to any thoughtful man to 
be sufficient, or that he should be deaf or dull to the higher 
and more subtle teachings of nature. 

De Quincey was one by whom the great mystery of nature 
was ever regarded with awe and reverence. He might have 
repeated the sentence which Goethe records as the saying of 
superhuman intellectual insight :— 


“ Dieses Ganze 
Ist nur fiir einen Gott gemacht.” 


We may easily, therefore, imagine the scorn which he would 
express for the materialist of to-day, for the man whose vision 
would to him seem to assume to be comprehensive without 
being either lofty or profound; to whom the great secret of 
creation resolves itself into systems and formulas. Such a man 
in such a critic’s eye would appear utterly contemptible, a 
miserably self-sufficient groper in the dark; and we can 
imagine De Quincey finding an apt illustration of his com- 
placency and delusion in Lucan’s description of the false inspi- 
ration of the Delphic priestess. To him, as to her:— 


“ Venit tas omnis in unam 
Congeriem ; miserumque premunt tot seecula pectus; 
Tanta patet rerum series, atque omne futurum 
Nititur in lucem ; 


’ non prima dies, non ultima ween, 
on modus Oceani, numerus non deerat arene.’ 


Such criticism as this with which we have thus credited 
De Quincey is neither profound nor scientific, nor at all likely 
to be satisfying to earnest men in search of truth; but from 
the pen of such a man as De Quincey, it would not be the less 
likely to serve a most useful purpose. ‘The mischief of error, 
set forth in specious language and with every appearance of 
earnestness, is not, as we have already shown, that it can win 
worthy disciples to a false cause, but lies in its unsettling effect 
upon imperfectly trained minds. It is to overcome the readi- 
ness to be deluded in the vast mass of half-educated men and 
women that such criticism has its value, not for the purpose of 
serious argument or serious confutation of error; for it is 
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surely not uncharitable to suspect that some recent doctrine 
has been put forth rather tentatively than in sober earnest, and 
neither desires nor deserves refutation. 

Tke world took Professor Tyndall’s famous address to 
represent his settled opinions; aid it was only after several 
months that it learnt that he meant it to be nothing of the 
kind. Other new doctrine seems to be put forth to startle us 
rather than to convince. A speech, a lecture or an article by 
some hardly known gentleman carries consternation among 
simple folk for a month, and is forgotten by reason of another 
bold flight imto the region of speculation, which causes equal 
alarm, and has an equal duration. These gentlemen are the 
swashbucklers of modern literature ; they might take for their 
motto the refrain of the barrack song, “ Rien n’est sacré pour 
un sapeur!’? They are conspicuous for a moment, but their 
flight is very short-lived ; no controversion takes place of views 
which it is no serious person’s interest to controvert. They 
fall from their inherent weakness. Their disappearance is 
sudden and generally complete, and the future explorer of the 
literature of to-day will find an Icarian Sea full of the bodies 
of these rash and forgotten writers. 


We have cared more in the foregoing pages to dwell upon 
De Quincey’s intellectual than his personal traits. We do not 
overlook the value, in a true picture, of that which is personal, 
or the far greater interest thereby to be attained; but in 
dealing with this very remarkable man, we find it impossible 
to dwell with any certainty upon such traits of his life. His 
autobiographies are clearly almost purely fanciful. In the 
events narrated we can hardly place the smallest trust, so 
undisguisedly are they coloured and distorted, but upon the 
details of his own character, as set forth by him, we can 
probably rely. He describes himself as a softly nurtured 
child, refined in tastes ; a boy without the robustness of ordi- 
nary boyhood, growing up into a youth with an insatiable 
appetite for nearly every kind of intellectual food; fantastic 
and eccentric ; dissatisfied with routine, loving solitude and his 
books at one moment, and at another mixing with delight 
with the actors in the great human comedy which goes on 
round all of us, as a spectator and critic, but hardly at all as 
an actor. As aman he continued to be the same. He was 
certainly not one whose passions were strong in any direction, 
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and he lived a long life and (as it was never disturbed by those 
overmastering emotions which disturb the lives of most men 
of unusual mental force) a monotonous life. 


Such is the best portrait, mental and personal, which we 
can present to the readers of De Quincey. Any portrait of him 
must needs, for the present at least, be a poor one. The canvas 
is too limited, and the very materials to draw with are wanting. 
Nevertheless, we believe we have caught here and there a 
lineament, a turn of feature or a bit of colour, which go to 
make up a whole which is not false to the original. 

De Quincey was a man whose curious idiosyncrasy and 
whose influence upon literature will, we are confident, awaken 
more curiosity with future generations of Englishmen than they 
do with us to-day. He will, we venture to foretell, stand forth 
more and more prominently as the decades go by. 

With many superficial prejudices, he was a man of a large 
nature. If we have for the moment narrowed our minds in 
the grooves of certain modern schools of thought, we may per- 
haps fail to appreciate the man De Quincey. If we judge him 
by certain accepted standards, he will fail to come up to our 
conceptions of a great thinker. His mind was one whose 
growth was in a freer atmosphere than ours at present is ; his 
methods were formed on a model that has long been out of 
fashion. The mode of thought is antiquated and perhaps 
faulty, but the growth was vigorous, the life healthy, and the 
development brilliant. 








































Affonsa Henyiquez, and the ise of Portugal. 
BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


Saiien aan 


THERE is in human nature a craving for something beyond the 
mere chronicling of great deeds. In rude times, amid the 
selfish struggle of the more masterful passions of men, heroic 
or generous actions possess an impressiveness which strongly 
affects the sympathies of contemporaries; but such deeds do not 
always succeed in reaching down to the knowledge of succeed- 
ing generations, for it is unfortunate that a rare coincidence of 
poet and hero should be indispensable for any effectual tradition 
of renown, and that either without the other’s help runs no 
small peril of oblivion. In primitive ages, the imagination of 
poets seems to be finite. There is no instance of a ballad- 
monger or early poet having evolved a hero. To most thought- 
ful men, Homer’s poems are evidence enough that great deeds 
were done before Troy; and if we had no better voucher for 
the heroism of Ruy Dias, El] Campeador, the hero of Spanish 
medizeval romance, we might be content to find one in the 
great epic of “‘ The Cid.” 

King Affonso Henriquez, who carved out with his sword 
a kingdom which his descendants still rule, was perhaps as 
great a hero as the Cid himself, but only a vague rumour 
of his exploits has come down tous. Vate sacro caret; he 
has lacked the meed of poet’s song. The two warriors, the 
Cid and Affonso Henriquez, lived within a generation of each 
other; both fought chiefly against the same powerful enemy, 
in the same age of chivalry ; but while Ruy Dias missed the 
purpose of his life, Affonso Henriquez attained the great end 
he had set to himself. While the mark made upon the age by 
the Spanish champion was obliterated even in his own lifetime, 
the achievements of the Portuguese conqueror have changed 
the whole course of Peninsular history, and established a 
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dynasty which survives to this day ;—an impressive monument, 
among the shifting elements of Peninsular history, of the daring 
and wisdom of its founder. Yet what avails it to a man to 
have done great deeds, to live a great life, and to win a wide 
renown, if the chief part of his fame is to die with the death 
of the witnesses of his exploits, and only to find a short record 
in the stupid annals of monkish and Moorish chroniclers? A 
noble life is rare enough in the world to make us regret that 
the story of one should be so nearly extinguished. 

I shall endeavour in the following pages to revive so much 
of the life and doings of King Affonso Henriquez as can be 
extracted from the scanty annals of the chroniclers, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Moorish, that have survived the seven hun- 
dred years which have elapsed since his death. 

The two schools of modern history at present most in vogue 
might find a very promising battle-field in the life of this great 
Portuguese king and conqueror. A writer of the one school 
might argue that King Affonso was forced by the tendencies 
of his age to the course he followed ; while a historian of the 
opposite type might contend that the King’s will and strong 
individuality had impressed themselves on the minds of his 
contemporaries, and had warped their wills to compliance with 
his own. Profounder inquirers will reject both theories as 
being thoroughly insufficient, and, discerning a clear expression 
of the great law of historical progression even in the scanty 
records of the early annalists, they will perceive that the 
changes in the community, both moral and political, were 
surely and irresistibly evolved from modifications of the 
opinions and habits and sentiments of the people. Never- 
theless, had this warrior prince, the founder of an enduring 
nationality, been less of a true leader of men, Portugal would 
probably have shared the evanescent fate of the contemporary 
Peninsular kingdoms; and so also wouid King Affonso Hen- 
riquez have lost the labour of his life, had he not had to deal 
with a people singularly apt alike for the arts of war and 
peace, and had he not lived in an age when all the compo- 
nents of society were ready to be forced into fresh combina- 
tions by a strong will and a strong hand. 

It is hardly necessary at this day to repeat at any length 
the history of the recovery of the Peninsula from the Mussul- 
man invaders. Nevertheless, to remind the reader of the 


state of the north-west part of the Peninsula during the eleventh 
19 
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century, and to give a slight sketch of the nature of the country 
itself, may serve to make what is to follow more clear and 
more interesting. 

If we look at any fairly good map of Spain, we shall see 
that in the extreme north of the Peninsula the province of 
Asturias is almost wholly occupied, as well as the art of the 
map-maker can represent such features, by frequent, and 
lofty, and precipitous mountains. If the map be correctly 
drawn, the hills will appear with a gradual rise from the sea 
cliffs washed by the waters of the Bay of Biscay, till they 
tower, at the extreme south of the province, into a mountain 
range whose highest peaks are snow-capped for almost the 
whole year, and whose southern wall-like declivities face the 
modern province of Leon. If we look closer, we shall perceive 
—sure sign that these mountain ranges overtop those in the 
surrounding country—that the numerous streams and rivers 
taking their rise in the Asturian mountain system flow, some of 
them towards the west, some to the east, and some to the south ; 
forming in each case great water arteries which, both geo- 
graphically and politically, have at all times exercised an 
extreme importance upon the history of Northern Spain and 
Portugal. 

The Ebro, rising in or near the eastern spurs of the Asturian 
ranges, flows south-eastward to the Mediterranean, and divided, 
in early times, the Navarrese mountaineers from those of the 
Asturias and from the people of the plain country to the 
south ; just as it has formed, more than once within the pre- 
sent century, a natural boundary between liberal Spain and 
absolutist Carlism. 

The streams of the western Asturian watershed, meeting 
in the river Minho, flow due west to the Atlantic, separate 
modern Galicia from Portugal, and formed in medieval times 
the boundary line which sometimes restrained Saracen invasion 

-of the northern region, and sometimes Galician aggression 
towards the south. ! 

The waters that flow to the south from the Asturian moun- 
tains are more numerous, and the streams fuller, than those 
running east and west. They meet, in time, to form the great 
river Douro, whose tributaries, after sweeping in broad semi- 
circles through what was the ancient kingdom of Leon, wash 
the walls of many cities famous in Moorish and Spanish history 
—of Leon and Zamora, of Carrion, Palencia, and Valladolid— 
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and in time join their waters and enter Portuguese territory 
through the defiles and mountain valleys which lie along the 
frontier of Spain and Portugal. Flowing due west always, 
through a hilly and difficult country, the Douro is the chief 
water-way of northern Portugal—a deep and rapid river—and 
entering the Atlantic, forms a harbour which possessed com- 
mercial importance before the invasion of the ‘Romans, and 
which, during the long period before the Moors had retreated 
from the southern portion of the kingdom, was the principal 
seat of Christian trade, as well as the key of the Christian 
position. It retained during these early times the designation 
Portus, first given to it by the Romans, which is preserved in 
its modern name of Oporto. The hill fort of Cale stood on the 
southern bank of the river, within two miles of the sea, and 
Portus Cale, or Portugale, came to be the designation of the 
adjacent district,and, in process of time, of the whole of Portugal. 

The broad tract of mountainous country drained by these 
several rivers was the first battle-field of Christians and Maho- 
metans, and here the great issue between the rival creeds and 
races was finally decided. 

The tide vf Moslem invasion, which had swept over every 
other part of the Peninsula with a resistlessness and a rapidity 
characteristic of Arabian conquest, broke when it reached the 
precipitous ranges of the Asturian mountains ; and a remnant 
of the Christian Visigoths, retreating among their recesses, 
preserved a perfect independence throughout the long Moslem 
domination over the rest of the Peninsula. 

Asturias became a kingdom in 718, only ten years after 
the Mahometan subjugation of the remainder of the Peninsula ; 
and in the course of contention with the Saracens, the little 
kingdom enlarged its boundaries to the south and west, and 
took in the richer territory of Leon on its southern frontier, 
and its monarch assumed the title of King of Leon. 

A little later, other Christian kingdoms began to emerge, 
as the wave of Moorish dominion retreated from the unprofit- 
able regions of northern Spain. On the southern slopes of 
the Pyrenees, a Christian nation was forming itself under cir- 
cumstances somewhat similar to those in Asturias. Confined 
at first to the difficult country north of the Ebro, the Kings 
of Navarre and Aragon, in time won the land to the south 
of that river ; and on the table-land of central Spain, Castile 
had also come into existence as a kingdom. 
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These Christian kingdoms by no means contented them- 
selves with fighting against the common enemy, and warfare 
against each other was as frequent and as fierce as with the 
Saracens. Into the vicissitudes of these petty wars it is not 
necessary to enter here. Suffice it to say that Sancho, King 
of Navarre, at his death in 1035, had, by the fortune of war, 
come to reign over the principal portion of free Christian 
Spain. His sway included what is now French and Spanish 
Navarre, a part of modern Arragon, the great corn-growing 
upland plain which now is more or less included in the pro- 
vinces of Old and New Castile, and a large portion of the 
kingdom of Leon. 

This extensive realm was divided among three sons, the 
most notable of whom was Fernando, whose capacity for war 
and the kingly arts of intrigue and annexation elevates him 
somewhat conspicuously above the many warlike captains and 
rapacious sovereigns of that age and country, and has earned 
him the title of The Great. For Fernando the vice-royalty 
of Castile was, by the terms of his father’s will, elevated into a 
kingdom ; and the new King almost immediately engaged in 
hostilities with his brother, the sovereign of Leon and 
Asturias, and won over him the bloodiest battle that had yet 
been fonght in Christian Spain. The Leonese King fell, and 
Fernando forced himself upon the people of Leon, and 
assumed thereafter the title of King of Leon and Castile. 
Shortly afterwards, war broke out between Fernando and his 
brother the King of Navarre. Again was Fernando the 
victor. The King of Navarre died on the field, his troops and 
his Saracen allies were completely routed, and King Fer- 
nando’s moderation, or his policy, was shown by his refusing 
the crown of Navarre, thus easily within his grasp. He 
allowed his brother’s son to succeed to the throne. 

The rest of King Fernando’s life was occupied with raids, 
more or less successful, into Saracen Portugal in the east, and 
as far to the west as Valencia; but these expeditions, depend- 
ing for their success upon temporary dissensions among the 
Mahometans, were of no more lasting importance than the 
many other and similar marauding expeditions made by both 
Christian and Moslem in these ages into the heart of each 
other’s possessions. With one exception: the Portuguese 
expedition yielded fruit in the conquest and occupation, in the 
year 1064, of the city of Coimbra, in Portugal, an important 
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stronghold set in the midst of the rich and beautiful valley of 
the Mondego. In the following year King Fernando died, 
and, like his own father, divided his dominions among his 
children. 

I shall be forced to a somewhat fuller narrative of the 
events which followed upon this second partition of the 
country, for in the vicissitudes and in the fortunes of the 
rough soldier-kings who divided King Fernando’s dominions 
among them, are to be found the more immediate causes of 
the rise of the Portuguese monarchy in the succeeding gene- 
ration. 

The King left three sons and two daughters. Sancho, the 
eldest son, became King of Castile; Alonso inherited the 
throne of Leon and of the Asturias; for Garcia the north- 
western province of Galicia, which had hitherto been a vice- 
royalty, was made into a kingdom; and the two daughters 
became titular Queens—the eldest, Urraca, of Zamora, and 
Tareja, of Touro. 

History is never so apt to the proverbial repetition of itself 
as in such rude times as these, where the passions of mankind 
are not complicated with the tastes and the repulsions, the 
convictions and the ideas which a course of civilization and 
culture engenders. The new partition of the country led, as 
it had done before, to dissension and to war. A bloody battle 
shortly took place between Alonso of Leon and his brother of 
Castile, and the battle went against the King of Leon; but he 
retired to his capital unpursued by his brother. King Alonso, 
destined to high fortunes, was destined also to reach them 
through a series of strange reverses. A year or two after- 
wards, hostilities again broke out; and this time Alonso, 
assisted by a great body of Galician troops, probably furnished 
by his brother Garcia, won the day, but again the advantage 
was not decisive. 

It is on this occasion that the annalist corroborates the 
romantic legend of the poets. Ruy Dias, the Cid, was among 
the officers and counsellors of the defeated King Sancho. 
It is related that, after the battle, he advised his master to 
make a renewed attack by night upon the victorious Leonese. 
The stratagem was successful, and the Castilians in their turn 
gained the victory. King Alonso himself fell a prisoner, was 
carried in triumph to Burgos, the Castilian capital, and was 
subsequently thrust into the Convent of Sahagun and forced to 
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assume the cowl. From this confinement the King of Leon 
escaped by the help of his sister Urraca, Queen of Zamora, 
and flying to Cordova, he obtained the protection of its 
powerful Emir, El-Mamon, the ancient ally of his father. 

The immediate result to Urraca of her favouring of the 
weaker brother was the siege of her capital Zamora by the 
offended Sancho—a leaguer as famous in song as it was im- 
portant in history, for while the ballads recount the romantic 
prowess of the Cid, the chroniclers join with them in recording 
an event which led to a complete revolution in the affairs of 
northern Spain. A Zamoran knight, watching the hostile lines 
from the battlements of the city, saw King Sancho passing 
incautiously near to the walls, mounted his horse, set his 
spear in rest, and charged furiously upon the Castilian King. 
Sancho received a mortal wound, and the Zamoran knight 
returned unhurt into the city. The death of their leader dis- 
concerted the besiegers. The siege was raised, and Queen 
Urraca lost no time in communicating with her favourite brother, 
and advising him to claim the vacant throne. Alonso, hurry- 
ing from the court of his Saracen host, received at Zamora the 
renewed allegiance of his former Leonese subjects. 

Alonso thus became, by his elder brother’s death, King 
of Leon, of Castile, and—by the seizure of Garcia’s king- 
dom—of Galicia, including, as this latter kingdom did, 
a large portion of northern Portugal. Almost the whole of 
his long reign was occupied with war against the Saracens. 
Dissensions among the Moslem rulers of Spain, quite as much 
perhaps as their own warlike capacity, befriended the 
Christian soldiers and their chief. Toledo, the ancient seat of 
Visigoth rule, and now a centre of Moslem learning and 
government, fell into the King’s hands, and became the 
capital of Leon and Castile. But that this ascendency of the 
Christians was not entirely due to the superiority of their 
arms, 1s proved clearly enough by the issue of the great battle 
of Zalaca near Badajos. Here Alonso found himself opposed 
by the famous Almoravidian Emir Yusuf. Contemporary 
chroniclers, Moorish and Christian, have, no doubt, as usual, 
immensely exaggerated the numbers engaged on each side, 
but it is certain that the whole fighting power of the Peninsula, 
Christian and Moslem, had met on the field of Zalaca, and, 
what is significant of the curious state of the country, and 
is evidence that religion went for little in these early con- 
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tests between men of the rival faiths, it is related that while 
bands of Christian knights had engaged themselves on the 
Emir’s side, no less than thirty thousand Moslem troops 
fought under the banners of the Christian King. 

The battle raged all day, and by nightfall the Leonese and 
Castilian lines had been broken, the rout became complete, 
and, by the admission even of Christian chroniclers, the 
slaughter was enormous. Fortune, however, which had be- 
friended King Alonso before, did not wholly desert him now. 
Tidings from his African home, requiring the immediate 
presence of Yusuf in Africa, reached the Almoravidian chief in 
the very hour of his victory. ‘The prosecution of the campaign 
was left to a lieutenant, and the opportunity of curbing and 
perhaps of completely crushing the power of the Christians in 
Spain was for the time lost to the Saracens. 

The latter part of King Alonso’s reign and life was passed 
without any further great change of fortune. With the 
internal affairs of the Leonese monarchy we have now to 
concern ourselves. 

During the long wars of the 11th century, the Christian 
courts and camps of Spain had been attracting all that was 
adventurous in the chivalry of Hurope. At the court of King 
Alonso two French knights of the princely house of Bur- 
gundy had made their appearance. Count Raymond and 
Count Henry were first cousins, and both princes quickly 
obtained the favour of the Leonese King. To Raymond, the 
eldest, he gave in marriage Urraca, his daughter by Queen 
Constance; on Count Henry he bestowed another and ille- 
gitimate daughter, T'areja, the child of Ximena Nunes, a 
Spanish lady of noble birth. ‘T’o Count Raymond he confided 
the important government of Galicia and Portugal; but the 
hands of the young Burgundian count were by no means 
strong enough to retain a firm grasp on this outlying de- 
pendency. 

In the spring of 1095 Count Raymond marched southward 
towards the Saracen frontier, gathering to his standard a 
large army, the flower of the Galician and Portuguese chivalry. 
He reached the Tagus, and entrenched himself in the penin- 
sula formed by the Atlantic on one side and the broad estuary 
of the Tagus on the other; a spot which has since become 
memorable in military annals, as being that whereon Wellington 
formed the famous defensive lines of Torres Vedras. 
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The troops of Count Raymond, however, found no pro- 
tection in the triple lines of hill which cross the neck of the 
peninsula. His troops were suddenly surrounded, says the 
Compostellan chronicler, by an immense multitude of Saracen 
fighting men, Raymond’s army was overthrown, and slaughter 
and captivity were the lot of the Christian warriors. 

It was no doubt in consequence of this reverse that Count 
Henry, the husband of the bastard Tareja, was deemed fitter 
to hold the outlying province than his cousin; and while Ray- 
mond’s vice-royalty was, shortly after his defeat, limited to the 
Galician province, Henry was made governor of the whole of 
Portugal between the Minho and the Tagus. 

During the first years of Count Henry’s reign the storms 
of Saracen conflict were sweeping over southern and eastern 
Spain; but the new ruler was probably engaged, to judge 
from the scanty mention of him by the chroniclers, rather in 
strengthening his own government than in any offensive action 
against the Moors. 

Count Raymond died in 1107, and two years afterwards 
King {Alonso also died, leaving his daughter Urraca, Ray- 
mond’s widow, then about nineteen years of age, the successor 
to the crown. She had one son, Alonso Raimundes, a child 
of three, and with the common testamentary fatuity of absolute 
sovereigns, the succession to the Galician crown was to 
devolve upon this infant in case of the re-marriage of Urraca. 
The young widow lost little time in effecting this contingent 
reversion in her child’s favour, by contracting a marriage with 
the neighbouring sovereign, Alonso of Aragon, a young prince 
whose activity in war had already obtained for him the title 
of El Lidador—the Warrior. With the full consent of the 
nobles, who expected to find in so warlike a prince a suc- 
cessful leader in their constant warfare with the Moors, Alonso 
El Lidador at once assumed the crown of Leon and Castile ; 
but the clergy opposed the marriage on the ground of con- 
sanguinity, and the distant province of Galicia, whither Urraca 
had sent her child, broke into a rebellion, instigated by the 
hidalgos who composed the household of the infant prince. 
The revolt continued, notwithstanding the violence and cruelty 
of the Aragonese King, who is related to have killed with his 
hunting-spear a noble Galician while Urraca was in the act of 
interceding for his life. Baffled in his attempts to subdue the 

' rebellion, the King retired to his own dominions. 
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The period of five years that followed is occupied by the 
dissensions and intrigues of the principal characters of the age. 
The brutality of the Aragonese King lost him almost imme- 
diately the love and the fidelity of Urraca and the loyalty of 
his new subjects. Queen Urraca, possessing the inconstancy 
and capriciousness of her sex and her age, possessed also the 
ambition and disloyalty which were characteristic of most of 
the energetic sovereigns of the time. Her patent amours with 
a Castilian nobleman were probably the cause of the King’s 
insulting her with a blow before the assembled Court, and 
imprisoning her at Castellar. The quarrel was appeased for 
the time by the nobles, but the Queen’s treacherous nature, 
and her desire for further vengeance upon her husband, led 
her to send a message to the guardians of her child, still in 
Galicia, and to stir up a fresh revolt in that province. 

Count Henry of Portugal had long before entered into a 
secret alliance with the King of Aragon against Urraca; but, 
at the invitation of the infuriated Queen, he geadily aban- 
doned the husband to ally himself to the wife’s interest, in the 
prospect of better furthering his own; but the shrewd and 
cautious Count of Portugal had forgotten to allow for the 
caprice and for the envy of a woman. The growing strength 
of Count Henry’s position in Portugal began probably to alarm 
her ambition, and the chronicler tells us that Urraca’s jealousy 
was aroused by hearing her sister Tareja, Henry’s wife, spoken 
of by her own subjects as Queen.* She reconciled herself 
suddenly to her husband, to the discomfiture of her new ally ; 
but by this time friends and foes had probably got to perceive 
the unstableness of her character. She was dangerous to plot 
with or against; and this is, no doubt, one cause of the unevent- 
fulness of her reign and the unfruitfulness of her long series of 
perfidies and intrigues. 

These various plots and counterplots were interrupted by 
the death of Count Henry of Portugal in 1114. Tareja was left 
a widow with an infant and only son. This child was Affonso 
Henriquez ; destined to become the first and most famous of a 
line of famous sovereigns and conquerors. 

Tareja, the bastard daughter of the Castilian king, was pro- 
bably at the time of her husband’s death not more than thirty 
years of age. The chroniclers, one and all, describe her as 


* “Ta mujer del conde era ya llamada de las suyas reyna lo qual oyends la 
reyna mal le Sabia.”— Chronicle of Sahagun. 
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possessed of singular beauty and attractiveness, and as having a 
character marked by astuteness and energy. As a ruler she 
was ambitious but over-cautious, and, like her half-sister 
Urraca, more inclined to win her way by intrigue than by 
boldness; and she never, during her long reign, willingly com- 
mitted her fortunes to the chances of war. 

I pass over briefly the years occupied by the reign of Queen 
Urraca of Leon and Castile. The King of Aragon was 
engaged during all this time with Saracenic warfare to the 
east and south, and only occasionally thought fit to invade_his 
now divorced wife’s kingdom. ‘'Tareja had promoted her lover, 
Fernando Peres, to a position in the state almost as high as 
that which had been occupied by her husband, the Count of 
Portugal. She slightly extended her possessions to the north, 
into Galicia, and thereby gave her sister and suzerain a pretext 
for invading her territory. 

In the short campaign which ensued, in the circumstances 
which led to it, and events which followed, a new actor, Gel- 
mires, Bishop of Compostella in Galicia, played a most impor- 
tant part. ‘This wily, ambitious and turbulent churchman, 
the prime mover in the affairs of Leon and Portugal during 
several years, whose vanity seems to have been as conspicuous 
as his other ill qualities, has left, in the well-known “ Historia 
Compostellana,” drawn up at his command and for his own 
glorification, almost the only, and far the best, contemporary 
record of this period which we possess. In this chronicle 
the naive immorality of the times is curiously evidenced by the 
manner in which the unscrupulous disloyalty and double-dealing 
of its hero are set down by the annalist as proofs of his 
patron’s dexterity and policy. 

Gelmires procured war-galleys from Genoa,*manned them 
with hardy Galician boatmen, and harassed the Saracens of the 
south coast with a kind of naval raid from which the Christians 
had themselves long been sufferers at the hands of the 
Moslems. He made his influence strongly felt throughout the 
whole north-west of Spain. The shrine of St. James of Compos- 
tella, then, and perhaps still, the most famous in Christendom, 
annually attracted crowds of pilgrims of every degree, and 
was the source of a large revenue to the Compostellan see, 
Their protection against Moorish attack led, fifty years after- 
wards, to the institution of the famous Militant Order of Com- 
postellan Knights, and the service was at this time performed 
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by a body of armed men under the orders of the bishop. 
Gelmires increased the number and improved the discipline of 
these troops till they attained to the numbers and organization 
of an army. Many of the noblest Galician knights enrolled 
themselves under his banners ; and when Urraca proposed to 
invade her sister’s territories, she invoked, rather than com- 
manded, the aid of this powerful prelate, her nominal 
subject. 

The chronicle tells us that he was divided in his mind on 
the subject. He had already fomented civil war in Urraca’s 
Galician provinces, favouring the now strong party which 
rallied round her son, the Infante Alonso Raimundes, and 
siding with Tareja. Urraca, however, was now in Galicia with 
an army. He feared to provoke her too far. Urraca had craftily 
encouraged the citizens of Compostella in their resistance 
to the bishop; they had already formed themselves into a 
guild or Irmendade, one of those burghers’ leagues which after- 
wards spread through Spain, and whose influence has lasted 
to this day. Gelmires was forced to side with Queen Urraca. 
He encouraged her to invade Portugal, not sorry probably to 
see the Leonese arms and the ambition of Urraca’s adventurous 
barons diverted from Galicia and from his see. 

Urraca invaded Portugal, and Gelmires—this ‘‘ episcopal 
Mephistopheles,” as he is angrily called by a sedate Portu- 
guese historian—joined, with little pressing from the Queen, 
an expedition against his former ally. Tareja was worsted ; 
her troops were routed, and she herself, flying for her life, took 
refuge in the Castle of Lanhoso. Urraca besieged the castle, 
and took her sister prisoner; but this capricious, and—if we 
may judge her to be so by one or two incidental allusions by 
the chroniclers—this somewhat tender-hearted ‘sovereign, did 
not choose to push her advantage as far as the scant humanity 
of the times might have allowed. Tareja and Urraca nego- 
ciated a treaty of peace, by which Tareja was-left in little worse 
a position than before the campaign; and Urraca, thinking 
the moment propitious for an attempt to check the ambition 
of Gelmires, her secret enemy and professed ally, suddenly 
threw the bishop into prison. But she had not calculated 
upon all the power of the ecclesiastic. Her own son, the 
Infante, had come strongly under the bishop’s influence, and 
he shrewdly guessed that his interests had more in common 
with those of Gelmires than with those of an ambitious Queen- 
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mother. The Infante drew off his troops ; the principal nobles 
joined him; and in less than a week Galicia was in revolt, and 
Urraca was compelled to release the prelate. 

In the year 1126 died Queen Urraca, and the immediate 
consequence was that the whole of the powerful chivalry of 
Leon and Castile, divided till now in their allegiance between 
mother and son, went over in a body to the party of the 
young King. From this time forward he was the most power- 
ful Christian monarch of Spain. In Portugal affairs were 
unsettled. The Infanta Tareja had aroused the jealousy of the 
Portuguese by the favour shown to her lover, Fernando Peres,* 
and his Galician relations and friends. The country was ill- 
governed, and the weakness of a ruler in statesmanship and 
war meant, in those times, danger of disastrous invasion from 
every powerful neighbour. ‘Tareja was imprudent enough to 
refuse her allegiance to the new King of Leon. A destructive 
invasion of her territories was the immediate consequence, and 
she was compelled to admit his rightful suzerainty over the 
Province of Portugal. She had jealously kept her son apart 
from any share in the government; but the heir to the throne 
began to attract the attention of the dissatisfied nobles. 

The time has now arrived to say something of Prince 
Affonso Henriquez. It is, unfortunately, the common way of 
early annalists and chroniclers to touch very lightly on the 
personal traits of the characters in their narrative which, to 
inquirers of a later age, are of paramount interest and import- 
ance; and the young Prince of Portugal fares little better 
than the many figures of sovereigns, warriors, and church- 
men which fill their scanty historical canvases; but Affonso 
Henriquez made too deep a mark not to have left some trace of 
his individuality even in the dry narratives of the chroniclers, 
and we can gather a trait here and there wherewith to make 
up a piecework portrait which shall even now possess some life- 
life features. 


* For the honour of the royal line of Portugal, some Portuguese writers have 
contended warmly for the legitimacy of the connection between Fernando and 
Tareja. He was certainly, however, not her husband. There is no contemporary 
mention of a marriage. She indeed calls herself in one charter-grant, a Galician 
one, Comitis Henrici quondam uxor nune vero comitis Fernandi, but this proves 
nothing but her wish for good fame. In no contemporary Portuguese charter 
does she so designate herself. The “ Historia Compostellana ” distinctly says ;— 
“ Fdo qui relicta sua legitima uxore cum matre ipsius infantis Regina Tarasia tune 
adulterabatur.” This is conclusive. 
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At the time of Urraca’s death, the prince was seventeen 
years old. Even at this early age he had taken part in the 
annual border fighting with Spaniards on the north and east, 
and with Saracens in the south. The perilous state of the 
country, and perhaps his own ambition, had led to his receiving 
the order of knighthood at the unusually early age of four- 
teen. Three years of incessant adventure and peril had 
developed the character and shown the high qualities of the 
Infante. He was already a captain whom his men could 
follow into action with enthusiasm, and in whose good judg- 
ment, and in the very graces of his manner and person, they 
could discern the rare qualities of a leader of men. Writing 
of him at this period, a contemporary chronicler tells us that 
the prince was a skilful and valiant knight, accomplished and 
persuasive in speech, most politic in his enterprises, of a high 
genius, noble in bodily proportions, and of a very comely 
presence.* At a somewhat later date, when he had already 
redeemed the high promise of his youth, another monkish 
writer of the period somewhat reproaches him with his ardent 
temperament and love of adventure. The youth, he tells us, 
though already well skilled in the art of ruling, is yet over- 
fond of fame, and is used to be carried away, like an over- 
light arrow, by every breath of heaven,t ‘This mobile and 
ambitious temperament and this restless energy, little as they 
might recommend themselves in the eyes of a monk, were yet 
the very qualities to save a country in such a critical emer- 
gency as Portugal was now undergoing. Never till now had 
the province been so threatened with danger from without and 
within. 

The differences between T'areja and the nobles under the 
Infante quickly resolved themselves into war, and a battle was 
fought on the field of San Mamede, near Guimaraens, the then 
capital of Portugal. ‘Tareja and her lover were routed and 
expelled from the kingdom, and a single day’s battle placed 
the rule in the hands of Affonso Henriquez. ‘Two years after 
this, Tareja died in exile. 


* “Chron. Gothorum.” 

+ “Qui juvenis, etsi regendi imperii bene sciolus tamen amore laudis ardenter 
plenus ad quoscunque aure flatus ut arundo fragilis ferebatur.” A curious and 
interesting image ; the arundo is the tall reed of Spain and Portugal, common in 
every ditch, used, no doubt, then as now for children’s arrows, but useless asa 
weapon of war, from its extreme lightness, 
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Affonso Henriquez owed an inherited allegiance to his 
cousin, the King of Leon, and it has been supposed to have 
been his desire to shake off this tie which induced him to in- 
vade his cousin’s Galician provinces in the following spring ; 
but it was probably nothing but the fire and imprudence of 
youth which led him to this rash enterprise. The King of 
Leon, elsewhere engaged in warfare, deputed to Archbishop 
Gelmires the opposing of the Portuguese raid, but the cautious 
churchman held back. He was, or more probably he feigned 
to be, ill, and disobeyed the order; and Affonso Henriquez 
carried fire and sword through Galicia unresisted. In the 
following year he again invaded Galicia, was repulsed by his 
old enemy, Count Fernando Peres, on the frontier, renewed the 
attack, and defeated the Galicians. On this occasion Affonso 
Henriquez built a castle at Celmes, in that province, provisioned 
and garrisonedit. From this Galician raid, or from a similar and 
previous one, he was recalled into Portugal by the growing power 
of Bermudo, a brother of Count Fernando. This nobleman, 
rising to influence during his brother’s ascendency, had for- 
tified himself in the Castle of Seia, near the Spanish frontier, 
among the fastnesses of the great Hstrella range of mountains, 
the wildest and most inaccessible in the whole western Penin- 
sula. Here, surrounded by a race of hardy and warlike moun- 
taineers, he thought it safe to defy the power of the Portuguese 
prince. Affonso Henriquez sought him out in the recesses of 
the mountains, besieged and took Seia by a coup de main, and 
expelled Bermudo from Portugal. In the meantime, the young 
prince had himself roused the apprehensions or the indignation 
of the King of Leon, who, with a numerous army, marched 
rapidly towards Galicia, and laid siege to Celmes in the absence 
of the Portuguese prince. In a few days, and after serious 
loss to its garrison, Celmes fell into the hands of the Leonese 
King. 

It will be well to pause here for an instant, to consider the 
precarious position of the young prince and of his people. At 
this time the Leonese and Castilian nation was growing yearly 
in extent and power. Under their warlike leader they had 
carried their victories beyond the Ebro in the west, and the 
supremacy of the King of Leon had been acknowledged by the 
Navarrese and by the Court of Barcelona. The King of Aragon, 
El Lidador, was now dead ; his successor had hastened to give 
in his submission to King Alonso Raimundes, and with the 
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exception of the one small quasi-independent province of Por- 
tugal, there was in all Christian Spain no one to dispute the 
ascendency of the Leonese. Their King’s dominion was as 
wide as that of Fernando, his grandfather, and he now assumed 
without opposition the title of Emperor. 

With such powerful and aggressive neighbours on the 
eastern and northern frontier of Portugal, an enemy lay over 
the southern border more terrible to the Portuguese even than 
the Christian chivalry of Spain, for they were more implacable, 
as being enemies of their faith as well as of their race; more 
numerous, for they had increased and multiplied exceedingly 
in the great plain of southern Portugal, rich in corn-lands and 
olive-groves; and they could draw to their standards, on the 
emergency of battle, huge armies of disciplined men from the 
adjacent Andalusian provinces, and even from Morocco itself. 
Hemmed in between Spaniards on the one side, and Saracens 
en the other, the country ruled over by Affonso Henriquez 
was in extent a mere province, a large part of whose surface 
was occupied by heath and wood and mountain. The Portugal 
of Affonso Henriquez comprised only the three northern pro- 
vinces out of the six into which modern Portugal is divided. 
A broad frontier band of hill and forest, untenanted by man 
and wasted by the annual passage of Moorish and Christian 
raiding parties, separated the two races. This desolated band 
ef country occupied the northern portion of what is now the 
central province of Portuguese Estremadura, and it stretched 
from the shores of the Atlantic to where the impassable high- 
lands of the Estrella continued the border wilderness till it 
reached the Spanish mountain ranges. 

At Soure, in the north of this desert, a few leagues from 
inhabited territory, the Knights Templars had adventurously 
built themselves a fortress; but this outpost of the Christians 
was not enough to check the Saracen invasions. A broad 
path lay open to them in the easier plain country between 
Soure and the seaboard ; and while the Christian border was 
thus ill defended, the Saracens held fortified positions of great 
strength on their side of the frontier desert. One strong 
fortress lay secure from attack amid the steep granite range of 
Cintra, close to the sea. Lisbon, already a populous city, and 
surrounded with fortifications built with all the artifice of 
Moorish architecture, was another defensive position; and the 
city of Santarem, a few leagues to the north of Lisbon, was a 
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third stronghold, the nearest and most threatening to Chris- 
tian territory. 

To guard the easy approach to his dominions, the Portu- 
guese ruler chose as the site of a new fortress the tall hill of 
Leiria (due south of Soure), which rises from what is compara- 
tively a plain country, lying between Soure and the sea. Here 
he built a castle, garrisoned it with a picked garrison, and left 
it in charge of the most renowned among his captains, Paio 
Gutteres. : 

While the Governor of Leiria was employed in harrying 
the unbelievers with raids from this fortress, the prince himself 
had again invaded Galicia, and in the well-contested battle of 
Cerneja had utterly routed the troops of Leon; but in the very 
moment of victory he was recalled by the news of disaster on 
the southern frontier. The Saracens, harassed and irritated 
by the vexatious incursions of the Governor of Leiria, had 
besieged that fortress; and the news that now reached the 
Portuguese ruler was that of the fall of Leiria and the slaughter 
of its garrison. Intelligence also came to him that the Emperor 
was advancing by forced marches from Zamora, in Leon, 
gathering together an overwhelmingly numerous army, and 
bent on revenging the defeat of his people at Cerneja. 

It was a critical moment, and the course of affairs seemed 
to be inevitably hastening to a catastrophe fatal to the hopes 
of Portuguese independence; but this was not to be, and 
events in a distant and foreign country had long been pre- 
paring the way for a sudden and unlooked-for turn in the 
affairs of Portugal. 

It is quite necessary to glance at these events. In Maho- 
metan Spain, the warlike sect of the Almoravides, invited into 
Spain some fifty years before to stem the tide of Christian 
conquest, had done so most effectually (as we have already 
seen) at the great battle of Zalaca, fatal to the chivalry of 
Leon. After this, the Almoravides, turning their arms against 
their own allies, had overcome the Moorish rulers of Spain 
one after another, and established their supremacy over the 
whole Moslem Peninsula; but now the state of affairs was 
again changed. Half a century of power had lessened the first 
austerity of the Almoravides, and weakened their influence, 
both in Morocco and in the Peninsular provinces. There 
was abundant room for social, and for political, and for 
religious reform ; and such reform came about in the sud- 
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den and subversive manner which is characteristic of Oriental 
life. 

The son of a servant in a mosque, a Berber of the Atlas 
mountains, travelling to Cordova and afterwards to Bagdad, 
had acquired at these famous seats of Arabian letters the 
consideration which was in those days always conceded to 
superior learning. Returning to Morocco, he denounced 
fiercely the prevalent religious laxity, and the vices of people 
and rulers. Flying from the persecution which he met with, 
to the mountains, he preached a form of Unitarianism, attracted 
a huge following of armed men, became a political power, and 
the Almohades or Unitarian soldiers, formidable with a 
Puritan sternness of religious zeal, threatened the security of 
the Almoravidian power in Morocco. 

An emergency so sudden forced the Moors of Spain to 
prompt action. A large army was drained from all the pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula, even those touching on the unquiet 
frontiers of the Christians. Such an opportunity for the 
Christian powers had never before occurred. The impending 
campaign between Affonso Henriquez and his suzerain was by 
mutual consent suspended. A peace was hastily arranged at 
Tuy, in the year 1137, and both rulers prepared to betake 
themselves to the Saracen frontiers of their dominions. Thus 
was the storm which threatened to overwhelm Portugal for 
the time averted. 

By the summer of the year 1139 the Prince of Portugal 
had begun his march southward, gathering to his standards, at 
every farm and homestead within reach of his line of march, 
the horse and foot soldiers whose tenure of crown land obliged 
them to render warlike service to their prince. Instead of 
passing through the frontier wilderness of Estremadura, the 
usual path of raiders from either side, the prince, turning to 
the east, struck the Tagus in its upper waters, and found 
himself at once in a land where no Christian foot had stood for 
centuries ;* the alluvial plain of Alemtejo, the richest land in 
Portugal—then the garden of the Moorish territories. The 
rough Portuguese spoiled the land and advanced rapidly into 
the very heart of the country. On the plain of Ourique, to 


* Except, of course, the Mosarabes: Portuguese by race and Christian by 
religion, the Mosarabes conformed in dress, in manners and in culture to the 
dominant race, lived among them, and contributed to the wealth and prosperity 


of the Moorish colonies of the Peninsula. 
20 
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the north of the populous Saracen city of Silves, a large 
Saracen army, drawn from all parts, prepared to give battle to 
the invaders. 

The warfare between Portuguese and Saracen had hitherto 
been a warfare of sieges, of forays, of surprises and ambus- 
cades, of skirmishes at river fords, or irregular fighting in the 
defiles of mountains or in the fastnesses of forests. The 
Christian Portuguese had never yet dared to meet their 
enemies in the open field. It must be remembered that the 
Christian remnant who had preserved their independence in 
the hills of the north were, in almost every respect, a people in- 
ferior to their enemies in all the arts of peace and war ; inferior 
in numbers, inferior in organization, vastly inferior in civiliza- 
tion and social culture, and—what in such times was of chief 
importance to their very existence—in discipline, in strategy, 
and the mere practice of warfare. Against the Gothic pike 
and the short sword of the Christians, hardly improved from 
Roman times, the slender lance of the Saracen in the hands 
of their practised cavalry was what the rifle of the European 
soldier is when opposed to the bow and arrow of the savage or 
the rude matchlock of the Asiatic. Not till the Christian had 
borrowed the Arabian peaked saddle and the powerful curb-bit 
used by his enemies, not till he had learnt something of the 
skilful horsemanship of the Saracen, could he acquire an 
efficient use of the lance—that best of all cavalry weapons— 
and make any stand at all in the open field against his Moslem 
enemy. 

In the long period before the faith feud between the two 
races had turned to the religious enthusiasm and animosity 
which made the Crusades a possibility, many adventurous 
Christian knights took service, as we have already seen, with 
the Saracens, and fought without compunction against men 
of their own faith and country. It was through such men 
that the arts of war, and some social culture, and some of the 
refinements of military intercourse were borrowed by the Chris- 
tians from a high-couraged and a courteous people, and grew 
at once into that spirit of Christian chivalry, whose influence for 
good, if it has been somewhat overrated, was certainly in no 
country and at no time so conspicuous as in the Peninsula and 
in this very generation. 

Now for the first time in the history of the great ravial 
struggle on Portuguese soil, the ascendency of the two peoples 
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was to be set on the issue of a pitched battle on a field where, 
if tradition is to be trusted for the exact site, neither side 
could derive any material advantage from superiority of 
position. 

Affonso Henriquez was completely victorious. With this 
short sentence we have exhausted almost all that the contem- 
porary chroniclers have told us. One curious circumstance, 
indeed, they relate; namely, that a large number of women 
fought on the side of the Almoravides, and though such a 
practice was in accordance with the occasional usages of this 
warlike sect, it testifies plainly enough to the fact that the 
exodus of fighting men had been great enough to cause them 
to resort to an expedient which can never but be repugnant to 
human nature.* 

A number of legends, some religious, some patriotic, have 
clustered round the bare fact of the victory of Ourique; but 
the majority of these myths can be traced to their origin 
in the fourteenth century, a period in the middle ages the 
most fruitful of legend and pseudo-tradition. The least 
incredible of these legends, one to the effect that on the vic- 
torious field of Ourique Affonso Henriquez assumed for the 
first time the crown of Portugal, is almost certainly mythical. 
It is not corroborated by charters granted at a later date, and 
it is not alluded to by any chronicler of the period. 

Notwithstanding the importance attached by the Por- 
tuguese themselves to the battle of Ourique, it was not a 
decisive battle in the accepted sense of that word, and it led 
to no immediate occupation of hostile territory. It was 
nothing but one of the annual raiding expeditions carried out 
on a larger scale, and brought, by a combination of fortune, 
and of conduct and courage in its leader, to a larger and more 
successful issue than usual. It was, indeed, a victory impor- 
tant in this respect, that it immediately conferred a wide 
military prestige on the numerically very insignificant people 
who were now struggling for independence, and of this they 
were to reap the benefit before the year was ended. 

In the same year Affonso Henriquez broke, for reasons 


* “Era M.cLxxvil. (that is, the so-called Spanish era = A.p. 1139). Julio 
mense die D, Jacobi apostoli fuit victoria Alfonsi regis de Esmar rege Saracenorum 
et innumerabili prope exercitu in loco qui dicitur Aulic tune cor terre Saracen- 
orum quo perrexit rex Alfonsus. Fomine Saracens in hoc prelio amazoneo ritu 
ac modo pugnarunt et occise tales deprehensx,.”—“ Brevis Hist. Gothorum.” 
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which are not very clear, the Peace of Tuy, and began a new 
Galician invasion. The campaign was in the beginning inde- 
cisive, and in a skirmish the prince himself was severely 
wounded, and for a time disabled, by a lance-thrust inflicted by 
a Galician foot soldier. The Emperor, though he was at the 
moment engaged in war with Navarre, hurried with a Leonese 
army to the defence of his Galician province, and came up: 
with the invading Portuguese in the wild hill country in the 
extreme north of Portugal; and here occurred one of 
those picturesque scenes characteristic of the age, and of the 
softening effect of the spirit of chivalry and the influence of 
the Church. 

The two armies were encamped on acclivities rising on 
either side from the valley of the little river Vez. A preliminary 
skirmish had already taken place, and one of the Emperor’s 
commanders, pushing forward from the main army, had been 
‘ encountered and worsted by the Infante himself. The shock 
of a great battle was imminent, whose issue could not but 
have been decisive of events in Christian Spain. In relating 
what follows, it is fair to suppose, taking the accounts of 
Spanish and Portuguese chroniclers as our guide, that the 
Emperor hesitated before engaging in an encounter whose re- 
sults might be so serious, with an enemy numerically, certainly, 
greatly inferior, but of proved valour, fresh from the field of 
great exploits, and doubly strong in being commanded by so 
redoubtable a leader as the young Prince of Portugal. It is 
related that the Emperor of Leon, on the very eve of this 
battle, sent heralds into the camp of the enemy, and through 
the intervention of the Portuguese Archbishop of Braga, 
obtained the consent of the Infante to an armistice. Thus again 
was an honourable termination put to what promised to be a 
most bloody campaign; but such a concourse of gallant 
knights could not part, according to the laws of chivalry, with- 
out the performance of some courteous and knightly feats of 
arms. | 

The Jong and narrow valley, known as Valdevez, which lay 
between the Portuguese and Spanish armies, broadens at one 
place into a level space from which the surrounding hills, 
occupied by the rival armies, rise like the sides of an ancient 
amphitheatre. Into this natural arena, when peace was declared, 
rode the champion knights from either side, and fought for 
the honour of their native lands. The victory in this tournay, 
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say the Portuguese chroniclers, was with their side, and several 
Leonese cavaliers were worsted and taken prisoners, in accord- 
ance with the usages of public duels, and one knight lost his 
life. The Spanish annalists state, on the other hand, that 
‘prisoners were taken on both sides. The spot was long after- 
wards known as Jogo do Bofordio, the place of the tournament 5 
and it is worth observing that the almost bloodless tournay of 
Valdevez came in time to be magnified into a great Portuguese 
victory, and the very name of its site to be transformed, with 
curious exaggeration, into Veiga da Matanza, the field of 
slaughter. 

So little really decisive had been the famous battle of 
Ourique that the Saracens, taking advantage of the presence 
of the Portuguese army in the north, entered the kingdom, and 
marched northward as far as the important town of Trancoso, 
which lies within a few leagues to the south of the Douro. 
News of the capture of Trancoso reached the Infante at Valde- 
vez, and he hastened to its rescue. In two serious engage- 
ments the Saracens were overborne, and retreated to the 
south. 

The constant good fortune of the King in his military 
enterprises had, by this time, attracted the attention of Europe 
to the small country over which he ruled. He was recognized 
at Rome as a valiant and faithful soldier of the Church. In 
the great strife between Cross and Crescent, service as use- 
ful to the cause of Christianity could be rendered in the 
Peninsula as in Syria or Iconium; and Spanish and Portu- 
guese knights were expressly dispensed from any obligation of 
crossing the seas in order to seek for Moslem enemies. Affonso 
Henriquez now began to use his best efforts to free himself 
from any remaining allegiance to the Emperor. He perceived 
the importance of obtaining from the Pope some recognition 
of his independence, and he corresponded with the Holy See 
with this object. The Pope did not hesitate to contribute to 
the independence of so approved a champion of Christianity, 
and in the year 1144, Pope Lucius II. addressed him a letter 
in which his claims to sovereign powers are recognized, and 
even the title of King is almost actually conferred. From this 
period, and, to take the evidence of charters, shortly before 
it, Affonso Henriquez had assumed the title of an absolute 
sovereign, and we may, in future, style him King of Portugal. 

Thus painfully, and by slow degrees, was this small semi- 
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Gothic people—a mere handful of men among the surrounding 
hostile Christian and Moslem populations—educating itself to 
the knowledge of liberty and independence. In the veins of 
prince and people ran, with their half-northern blood, some 
germs of freedom, some conception of a solidarity between 
ruled and rulers, of respect for law and authority, mingled 
with jealousy of encroachment upon popular rights, some- 
thing of antagonism to paternal government and tyranny ; 
and the germs of these noble ideas were now acquiring a 
goodly growth amid the successes of the nation under a great 
and congenial leader. 

It is far more interesting to the student of a people’s 
progress to extract the story of the gradual emerging of the 
Portuguese into national life from the dry and scanty records 
of the time, than to read of the marvels of military prowess 
and the numerous instances of direct Divine intervention with 
which the patriotism and the piety of later historians have 
surrounded the rise of their country into the rank of nations. 
Nevertheless, even these exaggerations and foolish legends and 
allegations of the supernatural are interesting enough in them- 
selves as an indirect testimony to the greatness of the work 
then done by prince and people. 


In the meantime, the struggle between the Almoravides 
and the new sect of Unitarians had extended to the Peninsula. 
Ibn Kasi, an Almoravidian renegade, an energetic, unscru- 
pulous and ambitious man, had placed himself at the head of 
an Almohadian insurrection in the great Saracen province of 
Gharb ; and he was appointed Almohadian Wali, or governor 
of the important fortress of Mertola in that province. The 
contest between Almoravidians and Almohades in Gharb was 
long, bloody and, for a time, indecisive; and Ibn Kasi be- 
thought him of obtaining the alliance of the now formidable 
Affonso Henriquez. The Almoravides, the ancient enemies of 
the Portuguese ruler, issuing from their stronghold at San- 
tarem, had recently again defeated the Portuguese Templars 
of Soure, and the King Affonso Henriquez gladly availed 
himself of this opportunity to make reprisals. 

He joined his forces to those of Ibn Kasi, but the Saracen 
and his Christian ally were ill-mated. It is clear that Affonso 
Henriquez did not desire, and would not consent to lend his 
help to any operations likely to establish the permanent as- 
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cendency of either party among the enemies of his faith and 
country. He wanted warlike occupation for his troops, and 
the rich plunder of the populous territory of the Saracens. 
The astute Ibn Kasi found in the king a sagacity greater 
and a will far stronger than his own. In the presence of 
Affonso Henriquez, to use the picturesque phrase of an 
Arab chronicler, Ibn Kasi was like a slave before his lord, 
hardly daring to lift his eyes from the ground. With so 
intractable and so dangerous an ally the Saracen hastened to 
make any terms, and Affonso Henriquez and his army in time 
took their way back into Portugal, laden with valuable spoil 
in slaves, in arms, in armour, and in war-horses of the pure 
Arab and the African races. 

The continued possession by his enemies of the great 
stronghold of Santarem, a puint d’appui for yearly aggression, 
was, we are told, an unceasing vexation to the soul of the Por- 
tuguese king. ‘his city and citadel lay, and still lie, on the 
north bank of the Tagus, in the centre of a rich plain, which 
extended wedge-like into the heart of the desert border-land 
of Estremadura. It therefore was the Saracen position which 
lay nearest and was most threatening to the Christians. San- 
tarem was believed to be impregnable; an opinion justified to 
this day in the eyes of those who have traced out the ruins of 
its Moorish citadel on an eminence overlooking the Tagus, and 
surveyed the natural and artificial scarps and counterscarps of 
the hill-sides along which it is built. 

Warfare in that age and country was, as we have already 
seen, to a great extent, an affair of sieges: and, in so far as it 
was so, the advantage was altogether with the Saracens. In 
the art of building strong places, of taking them, and of re- 
sisting capture, the Christian nations of Europe had inherited 
and had not improved upon, the clumsy artillery (if we may 
use the word in its first sense) of the Romans; and the 
Crusaders, in Asia Minor and Syria, found themselves as 
much inferior to the Saracens in this branch of the military 
art as did the Christians of Spain and Portugal. The defenders 
of Santarem, therefore, felt perfectly secure in a strong, 
watchful garrison ; in their lofty turrets, garnished with all the 
artifice of Arabian war science ; and securer still in the proved 
ignorance of their enemies. 

To take Santarem openly and in the light of day was 
clearly impossible ; but it was an age in which stratagem made 
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an essential and honourable branch of the art of war, and in 
which branch of it the keener and more subtle wits of the 
Orientals were also greatly at an advantage. 

In the spring of the year 1147, King Affonso Henriquez 
lay at Coimbra, his capital, when he schemed an attempt upon 
Santarem. He is said to have obtained exact information of 
the height and position of the walls and towers of Santarem, 
to have prepared scaling-ladders, and to have sketched out a 
plan of assault. In three night marches, his small army had 
passed the fifty or sixty miles of wild and deserted country 
that lie between Coimbra and Santarem, successfully eluding 
the observation of the Saracen outposts and watchers by the 
way; on the third, some hours before daylight, he was under 
the walls of the city. The ladders were set, the walls scaled, 
and the troops, following their King with the war-cry of 
** Sanetiago e Rei Affonso !” overpowered the garrison, and 
the redoubtable stronghold of Santarem was in the hands of 
the Christians.* 

The capture of Santarem was of more importance to the 
Christian cause in Portugal than any event within the previous 
fifty years. It extended Christian territory to the Tagus, 
made Moorish aggression more difficult, and the Christian 
invasion of Gharb easier than before. 

The King, however, now meditated an exploit far greater 
than this, and which, if accomplished, would carry the fame of 
the Portuguese nation to every Christian court and camp in 
Europe. ‘This was the capture of Lisbon itself. But although 
to take an outpost like Santarem by a sudden and unexpected 
assault, had been proved to be possible, there were circum- 
stances connected with the defences of Lisbon, which rendered 
its capture, with the resources of the King of Portugal, quite 
beyonds the bounds of possibility. 

Lisbon was at this time the richest and the most populous 
city of the Peninsula. Moorish accounts compute the number 


* The narrative in the text is probably very near the facts. The usually 
cautious Herculano tells the story in detail, closely following the account of this 
episode given in the Life of St. Theotomio, Prior of Santa Cruz, a contemporary 
and, according to the Cistercian monk, his biographer, an adviser of King 
Affonso Henriquez. The date of the life is uncertain; its latinity, its half- 
romantic style, and the narration of many very improbable circumstances, do not 
appear to the present writer, after a painfal perusal of it, to be like the truth, or 
even like the pious fraud of a contemporary. 
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of its inhabitants at between four and five hundred thousand. 
Its magnificent sea approach had long made it the chief 
emporium of trade between Europe and northern Africa. 
The city lies on the northern bank of the Tagus, which here 
forms a broad estuary; from the edge of the water rose the 
city, as it still rises, amphitheatre-wise upon hilly ground. 
On the northern slopes of these hills was situated the Kassba, 
or Moorish citadel, with its round turrets, its ditches and its 
curtains. Strong lines of fortification extended from either 
side of the fortress to the river, and enclosed the whole city, 
except on the river side, where it was sufficiently protected 
by the Moorish fleets. The efforts of the Portuguese against 
so formidable an enceinte, would certainly have proved futile, 
and it is not likely that even the enterprising King Affonso 
Henriquez would have made any attempt, but for a wholly un- 
looked-for occurrence. 

Two years before the capture of Santarem, the first Crusade 
had ended in complete disaster to the Christian arms in Asia 
Minor, and levies were already gathering in France and in 
Germany for a fresh expedition to the East. A large force of 
Frenchmen and Germans were at this time travelling over- 
land to Palestine, along the route which had already been 
followed by a prévious generation of Crusaders; but the troops 
from England, North Germany, and the Low Countries, not 
unaccustomed to the sea, preferred to the fatigues of a tedious 
journey afoot through Hungary and modern European Turkey, 
the long and dangerous voyage from the mouths of the Rhine, 
down the British Channel, through the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean. News of these 
sea-travelling Crusaders had probably reached the King of 
Portugal through France, long before its slow and timid navi- 
gation had brought the fleet within sight of his shores; and 
it is almost certain that he had foreseen and planned the com- 
bination which he subsequently put into practice. 

The German Crusaders, under Arnulph of Areschot, and 
the Flemings under Christian of Gistell, had put in at Dart- 
mouth, there to join the English contingent. These latter 
were commanded by four Constables, and the whole force 
assembled in the port of Dartmouth numbered about 13,000 
fighting men, of whom the greater number probably were 
Englishmen.* 


* “ Pars eorum maxima venerat ex Anglia.” —Henry of Huntingdon. 
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It happened that among the English Crusaders was a 
scholar, no doubt a churchman of inferior rank, who subse- 
quently drew up a lengthy account, in the form of a letter, of 
the voyage and of its various incidents, in a form so graphic, 
that it furnishes us with by far the best and fullest description 
that has come down to the present time of the curious episode 
of the siege of Lisbon.* 

The English portion of the fleet first made land on the coast 
of northern Spain, then, creeping round westward, they put in 
at Oporto to await the arrival of the Flemish and German con- 
tingent, with whom they had parted company in a gale. 

At Oporto, the Crusaders were met by the Bishop of that 
city, who had the King’s commands to receive them cour- 
teously, and to invite them to proceed to Lisbon and to join 
the Portuguese troops in an attack upon that stronghold. 
After some discussion, and upon the arrival of the rest of the 
Crusaders, it was agreed by them to join their forces to those 
of the King, in a work kindred to that for which they had left 
their own country. The fleet accordingly set sail for the 
Tagus, while the King’s troops marched thither by land. 
Much of the letter is taken up with accounts of the dissen- 
sions between the members of the various nationalities which 
composed the crusading armies, and the mode in which peace 
was kept among these unruly warriors by the King of the 
Portuguese. 

The powerful fleet of the Christians cut off the communica- 
tions of the Lisbon garrison by water, and the troops disem- 
barking and joining with the Portuguese, were sufficient to 
encompass the whole city ; but the Moorish garrison was a 
strong one, and the defences in good order. Continual sorties 
were made from the city, and in the fighting which took place, 
the advantage was as often on the side of the Saracens as of 
the besiegers. Finally the English troops succeeded, after 
heavy loss, in penetrating the suburbs of the city, which 
though lying outside the city wall, were tenanted by a large 
population. Here also were the grain stores of the inhabi- 


* Under the title of Cruce Signati anglici Epist. de expugnatione Olisiponis, 
this document is well known to students of history. It is mentioned by Cooper 
(vol. i. page 166) with the title Hxpeditio francorum anglorum, etc., per Osbernum. 
The MS exists, we believe, in the library of Corpus, Cambridge. It was printed 
in 1861 in the Monumenta Historica of the Lisbon Academy, from which copy 
I quote. 
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tants; and from this time the garrison suffered severely from 
famine. 

In the various arts of siege warfare, the Saracens had 
always the advantage. They were the more ingenious, and 
the more watchful, and the more active. A tower on wheels 
built by the English Crusaders was burnt; another, con- 
structed at great expense of time and trouble by the Germans, 
met the same fate; mining works prepared by the Flemings 
on a large scale, were countermined by the garrison and 
destroyed. The war engines of the Saracens were superior in 
size and power to those of the Christians, and the besiegers 
were assailed by overpowering showers of stones and darts 
whenever they advanced to the assault. 

Finally, however, a Pisan engineer devised a wooden 
tower on wheels of unexampled proportions. Englishmen 
and Portuguese worked in company at its construction, and 
fifty English and fifty Portuguese soldiers having manned this 
moving castle, and each man of the hundred having been 
supplied with a piece of the True Cross, it was rolled up to 
the city walls amid the breathless expectation of the besieging 
hosts. The Saracens, seeing the imminence of their danger, 
sallied forth in great numbers and attacked the approaching 
tower. The Pisan engineer, who directed the operation, was 
wounded and disabled by a stone hurled from a Moorish catapult. 
The tide, flowing unusually high, covered the sands on which 
the tower was moving, and cut off support from the besiegers ; 
but it came nearer and nearer, and finally reached to within a 
yard of the parapets, whose height it equalled. Then a draw- 
bridge was thrown across, and the English and the Portuguese 
were preparing to enter the city, when the Saracens, seeing 
further resistance to be useless, surrendered.* The city capi- 
tulated and was mercilessly sacked. The King lost no time 
in devising for the captured city a form of municipal 
government, which strongly testifies to his liberality, tole- 
ration, and wisdom in an age when the narrow bigotry and 
ferocity of kings and rulers were usually as conspicuous as 


* This isa slight modification of the account of the English Crusader ; accord- 
ing to his account, his countrymen had the chief share in the capture of Lisbon. 
A Flemish relation, on the other hand, makes less of the English prowess and 
takes credit for a successful assault by Flemings and Lorrainers. Herculano 
shrewdly remarks that had a detailed Portuguese narrative of the siege existed, 
his own countrymen would, no doubt, have received their full share of credit. 
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these qualities in their subjects. The Moors were neither 
put to the sword, nor compelled to change their religion, nor 
enslaved, nor even banished. They continued to reside in the 
city, and they enjoyed, under a charter granted by the King, 
considerable liberties and privileges. They retained in their 
own hands the election of a judge, and the taxation to which 
they were subjected does not appear to have been excessive. 
The King’s administration of church affairs was equally liberal 
and judicious. He appointed many foreign ecclesiastics to 
the newly-created chief offices of the church; among whom 
Gilbert, an Englishman, was the first Bishop of Lisbon. 

The King likewise turned his attention to the establish- 
ment of a navy, which his countrymen had never yet possessed. 
He favoured naval enterprise by conferring knightly rank and 
the privilege of citizenship on native and on foreign sailors, 
and he drew thereby Flemings, Englishmen, and North Ger- 
mans into the new commercial marine of Portugal. Thus 
encouraged by a wise protection and by impartial justice, soon 
after the capture of Lisbon and what might have been its 
commercial ruin, its trade acquired a sudden, and a great, and 
a permanent development. 

King Affonso, however, could give but little of his time to 
the peaceful arts of government. The Moors still occupied the 
country and the strong places to the south of Lisbon. The 
trans-Tagian province, most of which is now known as Alem- 
tejo, is a vast plain, containing only in its extreme east a hilly 
region with valleys of great fertility. At the two most com- 
manding points of this upland district lay Iaborah, now Evora, 
and Beja, both strong and important places at all periods of 
Portuguese history. At the western extremity of the province, 
towards the Atlantic, the trans-Tagian district juts out into a 
broad promontory, terminating in Cape Espichel; and here 
again the country ceases to be a plain; the land rises into 
hills, and each one is crowned, as the Moorish: custom was, 
with fortified places. Of these, Palmella, which dominates the 
entrance of the river Sado, had already been surrendered to 
the Christians during the siege; and Almada, a stronghold on 
the south bank of the Tagus, where sea and river meet, fell 
almost immediately afterwards into the hands of the King. 
Aleacer do Sal, a rich city, and an important stronghold of 
the Moors, also in this western region, resisted the sudden 
attack made by the King in person, at the head of a handful 
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of Christian knights, and the King received a severe wound ; 
but within a year it had again been attacked, and had fallen. 
There now only remained Evora and Beja in the east, and 
when these Moorish strongholds were destroyed by the Chris- 
tians, the whole trans-Tagian plain country was at the mercy 
of King Affonso Henriquez. 

In the meantime, he had been careful to apportion out the 
conquered land among the more worthy of his captains, and 
to endow the powerful Orders of militant and other monks, 
who had at all times either fought with him in the van of the 
Peninsular Crusade, or, in the case of the non-militant Orders, 
assisted in the colonization of the land. One such endowment 
has survived almost to our own days—a monument of these 
rude times and the wisdom of the King’s dispositions. The 
broad strip of deserted frontier which I have already described 
as lying between Christian and Moorish territory, was now 
available for occupation ; but the tenure of Portuguese power 
was still insecure, as was presently to be proved, and the dis- 
trict which had so long been a waste was not readily to be 
repeopled. In its centre the king now settled a monastery of 
Bernardine monks, at Alcobaca, which soon became the largest, 
and perhaps the richest and most important, of the many Cis- 
tercian monasteries which the zeal of St. Bernard was helping 
to spread over the face of western Europe; and the industry 
and the example of the brothers of this austere Order soon 
converted the wilderness of western Estremadura into a well- 
tilled district, whose high cultivation, conspicuous to this day 
in agricultural Portugal, may perhaps be traced to the early 
lessons of the monks of St. Bernard. 

Changes in Spanish and in Moorish affairs began, ten years 
after the capture of Lisbon, to threaten danger to Portugal. 
Alonzo, the Emperor of Leon and Castile, dying in 1157, Leon 
passed into the hands of his son Fernando, and Castile into 
those of a younger son; and the two brothers seem to have 
cast envious eyes upon the territories of King Affonso Henri- 
quez, and to have meditated some attempt upon Portugal ; but 
the King of Castile died before these plans could be carried 
out, and was succeeded by an infant son. Fernando, the new 
King of Leon, lost little time in invading his nephew’s terri- 
tories, and civil war began to rage over northern Spain. It 
was then that King Fernando sought and obtained in mar- 
riage Urraca of Portugal, the eldest daughter of King Affonso 
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Henriquez, by Mafalda, his queen. The King of Leon and 
the Infanta Urraca, then a girl of eleven, were married in 1165; 
but this alliance did not, prevent subsequent rivalry and dis- 
union between Leon and Portugal. 

By this time a very powerful enemy was turning his atten- 
tion in the direction of Portugal. The famous Moorish Emir, 
Abdu-l-mumen, successor to the founder of the reforming sect 
of the Almohades, had now conquered the whole of eastern 
Morocco, and prepared an expedition across the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The fame of Ibn Errik—the son of Henry—as the 
Saracens were accustomed to term their great Portuguese 
adversary, had reached his ears, and alarmed him for the future 
security of Saracen power in the Peninsula. 

He landed, in 1161, with a large army of veteran soldiers, 
disciplined men, used to victory, full of religious zeal, and in 
every way of far superior warlike aptitude to any Moorish 
troops whom the Portuguese had yet encountered. The Emir 
despatched 18,000 picked horsemen of this army to Gharb, 
under a leader who offered battle to the King. The Portu- 
guese were routed with a cruel loss to their armies, already 
reduced by a long series of campaigns. Thus was the long 
career of Portuguese victory checked in the moment of its 
culminating triumph; but the victory of the Moors, though 
complete, was by nd means decisive. They retired with a rich 
booty, and the indefatigable King of the Portuguese recom- 
menced his incursions into Moorish territory. He retook and 
permanently occupied Evora and Beja, the Moorish strong- 
holds of eastern Alemtejo, which in a previous campaign had 
been taken and abandoned ; and probably it was at this time 
that he made his memorable expedition towards and across the 
river Guadiana—a river never yet forded by a Christian host— 
and captured Moura, Serpa, and Alconchel, hill forts on the 
natural frontier between modern Spain and Portugal, and 
penetrating into the very heart of the Moslem territory, took 
the important city of Truxillo by storm. 

It was this never-ending activity in daring exploits, and 
this reiteration of success, that filled his subjects with admira- 
tion and his enemies with terror and respect. Of the King’s 
personal prowess, and of his sagacity in those sudden emer- 
gencies where sagacity is most apt to disappear, we have an 
impartial testimony in the record of a Moorish chronicler.* 

* Ibn-Sahibi-s-salat : quoted by Herculano. 
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“This enemy of God,” says the exasperated annalist, 
“would set about the taking of strong places in this fashion : 
choosing a dark and stormy night, he would sally forth with 
only a handful of picked men. Arrived before the castle he 
intended to attack, the King it was in person who would be 
the first to scale the walls. When he had reached the parapet, 
he would throw himself upon the first sentinel, and holding a 
dagger to his breast, compel him to answer the usual challenge 
of his fellows without arousing their suspicions. After this he 
would wait in the embrasure of the battlements till his men 
had followed; then suddenly the King would raise his war- 
cry of ‘ Sanctiago!’ and the whole party would fall furiously, 
sword in hand, upon the garrison.” 

It was about the year 1165 that dissension, from some 
unrecorded cause, broke out between Affonso Henriquez and 
his son-in-law, the King of Leon. Without inquiring into the 
circumstances or tle history of this quarrel, it is characteristic 
of the promptitude of the King of Portugal, that on the break- 
ing out of war he lost no time in sending an expedition into 
Castile, where the Leonese King had already provoked the 
hostility of the inhabitants, and he concentrated his attack 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo, the very point which was looked upon 
by Wellington as the key of Western Spain, and of which 
King Affonso clearly perceived the military importance. 

On this occasion the King, occupied on the Moorish border- 
land, did not accompany the army of the North; and the 
Leonese troops, commanded by the warlike Fernando in 
person—one of the most able of the early Spanish princes— 
broke the Portuguese lines and completely routed them. The 
bad news was carried back, and Affonso Henriquez hastened 
from his southern frontier with a small body of veteran troops, 
rallied his people, and with more than his accustomed 
audacity and success, carried the war into the very midst of 
the territories of the victorious Spaniards. Having forced a 
great part of the important province of Galicia to submit to 
him, he came south, and laid siege to Badajos on the 
Guadiana—a Moorish city, owing some undefined vassalage to 
the King of Leon—desirous, no doubt, to add this strong city 
to the line of frontier posts he had already won. 

The Portuguese took the city; but the Moorish garrison 
escaped into the citadel, and before the King could reduce it, 
he found himself besieged and hard pressed by a large army 
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of Leonese under King Fernando. The garrison made a 
sally, while the Leonese forced the walls, and the Portuguese 
were assailed in the streets of Badajos by their Moorish and 
their Leonese enemies. They were overborne. The streets 
of Moorish cities are narrow and tortuous, and, as is always 
the case in street-fighting, the slaughter was great. The 
Portuguese were outnumbered, and were probably already 
beginning to give way, when the King, in the melée, was 
dashed by his horse against the jamb of a gateway ; his thigh 
was broken, and he fell senseless to the ground. His followers, 
losing their leader, were wholly overmastered, and Affonso 
Henriquez found himself a prisoner in the hands of the 
Leonese King. 

Those who find an interest in tracing the concatenation of 
historical events from physical rather than from moral causes, 
may entertain themselves with conjectures as to the possiblo 
alteration of all Peninsular history, had King Fernando 
chosen to exercise to the full his rights of victor over his 
royal captive. Fortunately, the King of Leon was a generous 
as well as an enlightened prince—generous and enlightened, 
according to contemporary record, beyond precedent or 
example in those times. 

It is not unlikely that in an age of chivalry the young 
Spanish King may have been moved to some sentiment of 
actual enthusiasm towards the man whose heroic exploits were 
already the theme of the wandering troubadour in every 
Christian court in Western Europe. It is even more probable 
that he feared also to hinder of his freedom the Christian 
champion, who was in himself the strongest bulwark of the 
Church and of the independence of the Hispano-Gothic races, 
and this, too, at a juncture the most critical, when the Moslem 
power was day by day renewing its ancient strength in the 
Peninsula. Be the reason what it may, King Fernando 
released his prisoner, requiring of him only the restitution of 
his recent Galician conquests. 

A fresh cloud was now gathering on the Portuguese 
horizon. Yusuf had succeeded to Abdu-l-mumen as Hmir of 
Morocco, and the new prince, after consolidating his own 
government, sent an army into the Peninsula to check the 
growing power of Affonso Henriquez; but the general, on 
reaching the Peninsula, learnt the news of the defeat of the 
greatest enemy of his race at Badajos. He withdrew his 
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troops, contenting himself, for a time, with watching the 
Portuguese frontier, and with a desultory warfare of raids and 
forays. The reverse which King Affonso Henriquez had met 
with at Badajos, his tedious recovery from his wound, his 
increasing age, and the presence of strong and disciplined 
forces of African Moors, were circumstances which were 
beginning to diminish the terror he had hitherto inspired in 
the eyes of the Moslems, and it was these reasons, probably, 
which induced the Emir to order, and perhaps to accompany, 
a fresh expedition into the heart of Portugal. The danger 
was imminent, not to Portugal only but to Christian Spain, 
and King Fernando of Leon, unasked, marched his troops to 
the defence of the common cause of Christianity. Yusuf 
retreated from the combined Leonese and Portuguese armies, 
and the peril for the time passed away. 

The few following years passed more quietly. The King, 
fatigued by the unceasing toils of a soldier’s life, his energy 
diminished by age, his body enfeebled by many grievous 
wounds, felt himself to be no longer fit for war. He deputed 
to his son Sancho, who inherited no small portion of his 
father’s warlike aptitude, the task of carrying on the usual 
yearly war of raids and forays across the Saracen frontier, 
while he devoted himself to the task of reforming the wild 
society which had grown up during a period of incessant 
warfare. He granted charters to cities and to communes, 
rectified boundaries, dispensed justice, and did all that a ruler 
can do to settle his country and to strengthen the reign of law 
and order. 

It was in the year 1179, in the sixty-ninth of the King’s 
life, that the storm, which had long been threatening, burst 
on the Christians of Portugal. The power of the Almohades 
was now at its zenith under the great Emir Yusuf, and that 
prince determined to make an effort with the whole of his 
disposable forces to restore the integrity of his Portuguese 
province, to retake the many castles fallen into Christian hands, 
and more especially to reoccupy the great frontier fortress of 
Santarem, and Lisbon, the ancient centre of Moorish com- 
merce and government. Yacub, his son, was accordingly 
despatched to Portugal, and war with the Christians was 
carried on with varying success for three years. 

In 1182, Yusuf himself invaded the Peninsula with an 


army more numerous, probably, and certainly better dis- 
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ciplined, than had crossed the Straits of Gibraltar since his 
namesake, the famous Almoravidian Emir, had brought over 
the troops who had routed the Christians in the decisive battle 
of Zalaca. Yusuf marched from Gibraltar, making towards 
Santarem, and was joined on the way through Andalusia by 
strong battalions of Almohadian soldiery. The Emir’s troops 
crossed the Tagus, and settling down in countless multitudes 
in the rich plain which surrounds Santarem, encompassed and 
beleaguered that place. 

Sancho, the Infante, commanded a powerful garrison within 
the enceinte of Santarem, and fought with at first some suc- 
cess against his numerous enemies; but he was overwhelmed 
by numbers, and the disciplined Almohadian troops left none 
of the arts of siege untried to hasten the surrender of the 
fortress. The besieged already counted the duration of their 
further resistance by hours. A great crisis in the affairs of 
Portugal was at hand, and the independence of the nation 
seemed to be at last hanging in the very balance when, from 
the towers of Santarem, the hard-pressed garrison perceived 
a@ numerous troop of rapidly approaching cavalry; presently 
they distinguished the pennons and barners of Christian 
knights, and as the troop came nearer, they recognized the 
well-known form of the old King himself, riding at the head 
of his knights. He had come by forced marches to the 
succour of his son from the extreme north of Portugal. The 
gates of the city were thrown open, the garrison sallied forth, 
and joining the King’s men, they fell together upon the vast 
host of the Saracens. ‘The besiegers, panic-struck at the 
sudden apparition of the terrible King of Portugal, the 
triumphant shouting of the garrison, and the sudden com- 
bined assault, were put to flight; the Emir himself was slain, 
and his armies driven over the Tagus, and forced to a 
disastrous rout across the Moorish frontier; and thus, by 
what seemed a real miracle in contemporary eyes, was 
Portugal freed in a day from the greatest peril with which it 
had ever been threatened.* 


* Herculano, with, as it seems to me, an excess of his habitual caution, bas 
followed the scanty Arabic Chronicle in his account of the King’s victory at San- 
tarem. The description in the text has, I consider, every sufficient voucher, for 
reasons which I have not space to enter into. I take this opportunity of say- 
ing that although, in preparing this paper, I have consulted all possible original 
authorities, and written no descriptive line of city, battle-field, river, or moun- 
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This was the last and crowning victory of Affonso Henri- 
quez. In the same year he died, worn out by age, and his 
death perhaps hastened by this last great exploit. ‘ This 
prince,” says the Chronicle of the Goths, “was a great 
lover of his people and a devout Christian ; he defended all 
Portugal with his sword, he acquired a kingdom, and he ex- 
tended the confines of Christendom from the river Mondego 
on one side as far as to the Guadalquivir, which flows by the 
walls of Seville, and on the other side to the Mediterranean 
Sea and the shores of the great ocean.”’ 

These are the words, rising to a pitch of unaccustomed 
enthusiasm, of an almost contemporary annalist ; but we, of 
a later age, who know the long vicissitudes of Portuguese 
history, can perceive that he accomplished for his country 
far more than this. He did what it is better to do for a 
people than to bestow upon them any extension of territory ; 
he taught them the strength of the coherent loyalty of a whole 
nation; he showed them how their independence was pos- 
sible, in despite of the smallness of their numbers, of their 
poverty, and of their ignorance of the arts of war. He 
showed them the value of constitutional freedom; he taught 
them how the hardest of all political problems may be solved, 
how independence can be preserved, and freedom not compro- 
mised ; and he kindled a fire of patriotism and of loyalty in 
the nation which has never been extinguished through long 
periods of national reverses and depression. 

These lessons have not been wasted on the Portuguese. 
If the nation lost its liberties during one short period, it has 
never lost the sense of what those liberties were worth; and 
Portugal presents at this day the unique spectacle of a nation 
of Southern race who can safely be trusted with a political 
liberty, which is free from the tyranny of rulers on the one 
hand, and from the dictation of the populace on the other. 


The King died at Coimbra, which, once on the Moorish 
rontier, had become by his conquests the central city of the 
kingdom. They carried his body for burial to the conventual 
church of Santa Cruz, in that city. More than four centuries 


tain-range, but after actual presence on the spot, I owe no light obligation to 
Senhor Herculano, whose enlightened and learned labours, and whose fine 
sequacious narrative of the reigns of the early Portuguese monarchs, place hin 
in the very first rank of modern historians. 
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afterwards, the prosperous and peaceful King Emmanuel 
thought to honour his remains by building a gorgeous church, 
in the flamboyant style of architecture, on the site of the 
ancient building. The body of the great founder of the Por- 
tuguese monarchy was disinterred, clad in the crimson mantle 
of the Military Order of Aviz, which he had instituted. The 
corpse was enthroned, crowned, and done homage to as a 
living sovereign and saint by King Emmanuel and all his 
nobility. Then was he re-interred under a splendid mausoleum 
in the newly finished building. The body of Affonso Henri- 
quez lies there to this day. Other tombs of kings, prelates 
and nobles, adorn the chapels and chancels of this magnificent 
church. It is a desecration. No tawdry architecture should 
surround the grave, and no meaner dust should mingle with 
that of this mighty warrior King. 




















The Alodern Stage. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





Ir is said, on what I understand to be excellent authority, that 
on any night during the recent run of “Hamlet” at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the occupants of stalls and boxes might be 
heard whispering between the acts such queries as—Does 
Laertes fight Hamlet? Is Ophelia going to drown herself? 
Does the Queen drink the poison? And, does Hamlet suc- 
ceed his father on the throne of Denmark? Thus, while some 
grey veteran in the pit was scowling at Mr. Irving, remember- 
ing with regret the days of Kean and Macready, and watch- 
ing with eager eyes and ears for some blasphemous modern 
corruption of the divine text, the great bulk of the intelligent 
audience was possibly enjoying Hamlet’s adventures with the 
same sense of novelty they found in the misfortunes of the 
“Ticket of Leave Man” and the sorrows of “ Formosa”— 
with this specific additional enjoyment, that they were assured 
on all hands that seeing “ Hamlet ” was a very intelligent and 
creditable thing to do. They had battened to the full on the 
epileptic horrors of Mr. Irving’s “ Matthias ;” they had wept 
for hours in sympathy with the sorrows of his Charles the 
Martyr; and they were now ready to follow, with the same 
enthusiasm, the equally interesting and equally unfamiliar 
episodes in the life of the Danish Prince. An enterprising 
management, diligent in studying the hearts of audiences, 
encouraged this disposition to the full; the critics blew 
their trumpets till the welkin rang again; Shakespeare 
flourished, and the exchequer of one theatre at least was 
filled. After all, it was no great drawback to the general 
success that many of the intelligent audience arrived late, 
after the first act, or farce, was over; that some few brought 
with them, as to an opera in some foreign tongue, a “ correct 
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book of the words ;” that they evinced a more or less decided 
ignorance of the “ plot,” and a very unmistakable indifference 
to the finer lights and shades of the leading characters ; that 
they betrayed a very curious tendency to emphasize by 
applause the good and novel “sentiments,” as they would 
have done the “good things” of a new farcical piece by Mr. 
Byron. The one real point was gained, and a large number 
of blasé Londoners flocked to hear the new play of “‘ Hamlet” 
with an eagerness which seemed highly promising for the 
future of dramatic art. And what was the general verdict? 
That “ Hamlet” was really a capital play to see, that its 
leading situations were, at any rate, equal to those of most 
dramas of the day, and that Mr. Irving acted the leading 
character in a really creditable and diverting manner. 

If the eagerness of these and similar audiences meant little 
more than the flush of a temporary fashion, having little or 
no connection with a genuine dramatic taste, it would still 
afford reasonable hope for a sanguine critic to build upon; 
since, by due cultivation and fresh encouragement, the ephe- 
meral feeling might be developed into something like in- 
telligent sympathy; but, in point of fact, the eagerness in 
question is rooted far deeper in the character and nature of 
the play-going English public. Ignorant as London audiences 
are of Shakespeare’s writings, they are less ignorant a 
thousandfold than the critics of the ephemeral press, and they 
have good reasons for believing that Shakespeare’s plays sur- 
pass most modern productions in continuous human interest. 
The truth is that the public, though uninstructed, are not 
unintelligent, and if they have failed to show their sympathy 
with the highest dramatic art, it is because they have had no 
opportunity of beholding it. So far as their knowledge goes, 
their taste is admirable, and their desire to be pleased in- 
exhaustible. They like good strong plays when they can 
get them, and they adore good strong actors when they know 
them. They will not go to see Shakespeare or any other 
author “murdered,” but when a clever actor appears in 
Shakespearian characters, rendering fair justice to the spirit 
and letter of the original, they will always encourage him. 
What they want, and what they might readily get if there 
were other managers in London equal in energy to the late 
Mr. Bateman, is a dramatic education. Amid the chaos of 
London theatres, blinded by the flash of tinsel and spangle, 
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deafened by the noise of semi-nude incapables, they stagger 
in moral intoxication, not knowing whither to turn; but no 
sooner do they catch one glimpse of a true attraction than 
they seem eager to support it. ‘True, they want to be 
humoured by some little specific peculiarity. Mr. Fechter’s 
fair wig, Mr. Jefferson’s catchword about his “‘ Dog Schneider,” 
Mr. Robertson’s realistic pumps and teakettles, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s great water-jump, have delighted them in turn. They 
have rushed to see Mr. Phelps in gaiters and Mr. Irving in 
a fit. They have enjoyed the weighing-scene in the “ Flying 
Scud,” and the examination-scene in ‘ School.” They have 
relished Mr. Toole’s grimaces and Mr. Lionel Brough’s con- 
tortions. All these things, however, have been good in their 
way, or good with a qualification; all the most popular 
entertainments, even Mr. Burnand’s burlesques, having had 
merit of one kind or another; and the public, with its in- 
satiable appetite for variety of all sorts, has done them ample 
justice. It may dishearten a lover of the drama to observe 
the success of a piece of sheer imbecility and vulgarity, like 
“‘My Lord Dundreary ;” but even Mr. Sothern has a vein of 
talent under all his outrageousness, and against his prosperity 
may be set the recent triumph of an actor like Salvini, and 
the quiet unostentatious excellence of a dramatist like Mr. 
Wills. In taking a bird’s-eye view of dramatic affairs for the 
last ten years I can call to mind few altogether undeserved 
successes. The spectacles of Drury Lane and the monstrosities 
of Mr. Farnie are exceptions to a general rule—that plays 
succeed on their merits if adequately acted, and that play- 
goers are not indifferent either to good dramatists or good 
actors; but Drury Lane is managed under peculiar and dis- 
heartening conditions, while the stragglers who support such a 
theatre as the Strand can hardly be said to belong. to the 
legitimate class of playgoers at all. 

lt is certainly not my purpose in the present paper to 
repeat the old stale cry about the decadence of the drama. I 
believe that people go to the theatre now for the same reasons 
which took them in Shakespeare’s time: they go, primarily, 
for amusement; and, secondly, for edification. At no period, 
I believe, did they patronize performances which were edifying 
and not amusing. In answer to those quidnuncs who wish 
to apotheosize the drama as the pedagogue of virtue, it can 
easily be demonstrated that the drama never was, and never 
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has been, a direct educational instrument.* Its chief function 
is to entertain—to entertain nobly if possible, but certainly to 
entertain at all costs. Far from us be the period when it is 
degraded to the level of a bourgeois Academy presided over 
by the British Matron, and inspected at regular intervals by 
the Lord Chamberlain. We have had some pretty specimens 
of late of how government from above would debase and 
pauperize the drama. The virtuous functionary who repre- 
sents an enlightened court, the leading members of which 
derive their subtlest theatrical pleasures from the acting of a 
Toole and a Sothern, has thought fit, in the interests of 
respectability, to forbid the performance of the most original 
productions of continental dramatic art; he has slammed the 
door in the face of Dumas fils, and opened the door wide to 
*‘Genévieve de Brabant’;” he has denied a hearing to the 
Supplice d’une Femme, and he has smiled in tender com- 
miseration on the “ New Magdalen.” The present writer will 
certainly not be suspected of a love for l’école brutale, as a 
certain class of dramatic literature is called in Paris, but he 
would rather see that school flourish on every stage from 
London to Aberdeen than suffer the spokesman of an illi- 
terate and irresponsible court, dressed in a little brief 
authority, to dictate on what terms and under what restric- 
tions the enjoyments of the public are to be admissible. 
Such interference is another phase of that oppressive legis- 
lation which appears elsewhere in the form of a Contagious 
Diseases Act ; it is intolerable in itself; but that a functionary 
who incarnates the most degraded superstitions of society, 
and who presides, so to speak, over the open indecency of a 
levée crush, when the rank and beauty of our land are trans- 
formed like Circe’s swine, under the ignoble pressure of 
degraded ambition—that such a functionary should play 
Petronius to our pleasures is a hideous farce, a monstrosity, a 
scandal. Were the great shapes of the past to pass before 
this Arbiter, how would they fare? Sophocles would be 
condemned by ears too delicate for calamitous tales of 

* Previous to the appearance of Mr. Irving as Hamlet, the newspapers 
contained a paragraph stating that Mr. Tennyson had expressed his opinion 
that the performance at the Lyceum ‘‘ would educate the people better than all 
the school-boards.” This delicious nonsense actually went the round of the 
newspapers. A representation of ‘‘ Hamlet” is educational in precise ratio to the 


preparation of the spectator; it had no more effect on Mr. Partridge than any 
other “ sensation ” drama, 
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incest ; even the marble figure of “ Antigone ” would awake 
no awe in the heart of the censor; and as for the “ fair 
heifer”? and other kindred naturalisms of Aischylus, they 
would be pronounced scandalous beyond measure. No hope for 
Euripides; he has naked Moenads in his train. Still less for 
Aristophanes; conceive the British Matron’s horror at the 
recital of the ‘Kcclesiazusae!”’ Plautus is too plain, and 
Terence is too broad. That smiling, elegantly-dressed fellow 
must be banished for ever ; for is he not Moliére, and does he 
not carry jauntily in his hand the very utensil used as a stage 
property in “Le Médecin Volant”? Worse still, not one of 
the crowd of “mighty magicians,” who wear the trunk and 
doublet of our golden -age, is fit to be heard. Marlowe and 
Cyril Tourneur, Massinger and Shirley, must begone from the 
charmed circle of this scented courtling. John Ford may 
draw down “his melancholy hat,’ for we remember the play 
chastely rechristened the ‘“ Brother and Sister,’ and Dekkar 
may hush his grim morality, for the very name of his master- 
piece is unmentionable to ears polite. Shakespeare himself is 
only to be heard on sufferance. And if we come down the 
years, seeking for a dramatist after the Lord Chamberlain’s 
own heart, we must pass by Dryden, smudging with his care- 
less finger the already well-besmudged Amphitruo of Plautus, 
and uttering in his very prologues and epilogues speech cal- 
culated to affright convention—much, by the way, to the 
delight of the King and Lord Chamberlain for the time being. 
Congreve, Wycherly, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, are no more 
to be heard than that quondam court favourite, Mrs. Behn. 
Not until we find ourselves amongst the Dresden china lite- 
rature of the age of Queen Anne do we begin to scent the 
air of virtue; but the air grows still purer as we proceed, 
until we find ourselves inspecting the stainless tragedies of 
Mr. Rowe, and, still later, the virgin pages of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. Unfortunately for the prospects of art, we discover 
that virtue and mediocrity, so far as the drama is concerned, 
have been synonymous, and that almost the only plays which 
(to quote Mr. Podsnap) ‘‘ would not bring a blush to the 
cheek of a young person,” are precisely the only plays to 
which lovers of literature are least disposed to listen. 

In point of fact, British playgoers are quite virtuous 
enough without being encouraged to still more foolish pre- 
jJudice by any official, however accredited. The one great 
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obstacle to anything like high dramatic art in England is a 
conspiracy on the part of authors, managers, and actors to 
emasculate and conventionalize all their productions by a con- 
stant tacit reference to Mr. Podsnap’s “ young person.”’ Plays 
must be simple in structure and succinct in plot to suit the 
comprehension of the young person; they must not touch on 
forbidden relationship, nor unnatural crimes, nor glimpses of 
morbid psychology, for fear of shocking the young person ; 
they must be modern, for the young person’s historical know- 
ledge is limited ; and they must be written, as far as possible, 
in modern English, for the young person dislikes poetical turns 
of expression. Any one reasonably familiar with that vulgar 
deus ex machina, the British manager, knows with how sure a 
gauge he professes to measure the likes and dislikes of the 
typical playgoer. But recent experience has shown that the 
young person is not the mere inanity managers imagine her ; 
that, in other words, people who go to the play possess, with 
all their ignorance, a fair share of human enthusiasm, and 
that a few touches of that nature which makes all the world 
kin will reconcile them even to pretty stiff attacks on their 
prejudices. They had a prejudice against “ sensational” 
death-scenes, which Mr. Irving conquered ina night. They 
had another ridiculous prejudice in favour of “ happy endings,” 
which Mr. W.S. Gilbert has successfully violated over and 
over again. They disliked the “ poetical” drama, but Mr. 
Wills has taught them to tolerate it. They had an aversion 
to “Irish” pieces, but were instantaneously converted by the 
“Colleen Bawn.” In a word, they are adolescent, ready to 
accept any decent education the enlightened may offer them. 
Education they want ; who is to undertake the task of supply- 
ing it to them ? 

It is clear that there is little hope of the managers. The 
late Mr. Bateman stood solitary in attempting to serve dramatic 
art to the fullest extent a study of commercial possibilities 
warranted. He has been censured for a system of advertising 
which is justly described as American, for a style of self-praise 
which can only be understood by a reference to his early 
advertisements ; but the fact remains, that by such means he 
not only established his own fortune, but raised up a ghost 
of the poetic drama, and with it a new and truly commend- 
able actor. Mr. John Hollingshead has almost too much 
sharpness for a manager; he is so keen a social critic and 
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so smart a man, that he errs from sheer excess of cautious 
insight into consequences ; and he possesses, moreover, a vein 
of unpleasant cynicism, noticeable in the carelessness of many 
of his appeals to the public, which is sometimes quite dis- 
heartening. Mr. Chatterton, who has recently distinguished 
himself as a conventional Christian, has obviously about as 
much perception of true dramatic art as the exhibitor of the 
“Living Skeleton” at a fair ; Nature clearly intended him to 
manage a hippodrome, not a theatre. Mr. Neville has got to 
prove of what stuff he is made, but since his brief tenancy of the 
Olympic, he has produced at least one superior play, “ Clan- 
carty.”’ The other managers may be nameless, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Bancroft, who has distinguished herself by the 
elegant style of entertainment known as “‘ Robertsonian,” of 
which I shall have a few words to say hereafter. 

Our actors are much more intelligent than our managers. 
Mr. Alfred Wigan and Mr. Hermann Vezin possess exceptional 
culture; the first is an admirable actor, the second, in his 
“‘Man o’ Airlie,” has touched the high-water mark of modern 
artistic achievement. ‘To Mr. Vezin, moreover, we owe gra- 
titude for being the first to discover and foster the talents of 
Mr. Wills; he also introduced Mr. Albery, a dramatist of less 
pretensions, but of real faculty ; and he has been diligent again 
and again in finding, amid his continental reading, subjects for 
suggestion and adaptation. He is altogether the most in- 
structed of living actors, although he has never yet had a fair 
chance on the stage. ‘The talents of Mr. Irving none can 
question ; he is the only young player at present in London 
who is at once deserving and prosperous, and while opinions 
may differ as to his intelligence, they are agreed as to his 
individuality. Mr. Creswick has power of a kind. Mr. Phelps 
is in every way an admirable actor—strong, characteristic, 
prepared at all points; and next to kim, though a long way 
behind him, come such good elocutionists and useful per- 
formers as Mr. Ryder and Mr. Henry Marston. Of comedians 
there is no lack, from the inimitable Compton down to the 
diverting David James. In light comedy the Kendals are 
pre-eminent; next to them rank the excellent artistes of the 
Prince of Wales and of the Court. If we have no actress who 
is as once great and prosperous, we have certainly one, in the 
person of Mrs. Vezin, who in many of her qualifications and 
achievements must be pronounced admirable; but, unfor- 
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tunately, for some occult reason or other, this lady has seldom 
a London engagement. The elder Miss Bateman showed 
genuine force in “ Leah,” but she has not distinguished herself 
greatly since, if we except her performance in a fine version 
of Legouvé’s “ Medea,” which only wanted a more careful 
cultivation to have been a truly striking monotone in one mood. 

These are our leading actors, none perhaps great, but a few 
admirable, and all more or less competent to preserve the 
best traditions of the stage. As might have been expected, 
they are distinguished most for cleverness and least for origi- 
nality ; but they have undergone a truly theatrical preparation, 
and that is saying much. It is scarcely worth while to speak 
of the innumerable ladies who come full-blossomed before the 
footlights, without any noviciate at all, under the auspices of 
elderly gentlemen and vulgar entreprenewrs. Mr. Chatterton 
has also distinguished himself by encouraging, with exemplary 
Christianity, the virtuous aspirations of these unqualified but 
earnest persons. Every season in London may be seen the 
miracle of a good-looking amateur transformed into a “ leading 
lady ” in the course of a single night. Nor should this cir- 
cumstance surprise those who recently beheld, in the netural 
Temple of the Drama, the leading character in a certain popu- 
lar spectacle played by a Dog. 

The managers being indifferent, and the actors at the mercy 
of the managers, the entire task of dramatic education—pace 
the critics, of whom I shall speak hereafter—must be per- 
formed by the authors. True, these gentlemen are themselves 
greatly at the mercy of the managers; but they have power, 
and they occasionally use it. This being the case, it is worth 
while to consider at some length the style and pretensions of 
dramatic productions ; and, indeed, to do this, while adding 
some final suggestions as to how the cause of dramatic art 
may be advanced, is the main purpose of the present a ‘le. 

Place aux Dames! First let us see what the so-vau.ed 
poetical Muse has done for us of late in England. It is now 
many long years since the “ Lady of Lyons” first made the 
theatrical fortune of its author, and it still remains at the head 
of modern romantic dramas; not on account of its writing, 
which is vapid in the extreme, but by virtue of an entertaining 
subject and excellent construction. Worthless as literature, 
worthless even as a vehicle for good acting, it holds its place 
on the stage as a thoroughly commonplace and interesting 
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play. ‘You are just the author for a‘ Lady of Lyons,” 
wrote a London manager recently to a living author; “ write 
me such a piece and there is a small fortune for you—and yours 
truly ;” but the person addressed, unfortunately, did not 
think himself just the author for a “‘ Lady of Lyons.” Of the 
same date as Lord Lytton’s dramas are those of Sheridan 
Knowles; of these only the “ Hunchback” and the “ Love 
Chase” retain any firm hold of the stage. Unlike Lord 
Lytton, who succeeded by virtue of a compact and well-welded 
plot, Knowles got his effects from consummate command of 
verbiage and a masterly power of creating stage situations, 
not as part of a well-conceived whole, but from scene to scene. 
His characters are simply marionettes, admirably dressed and 
excellently managed. Their speech is wondrous. Listening 
to its endless interjections and repetitions, to its extraordinary 
flatulence of phrase and epithet, as uttered on the stage, one 
becomes so bewildered as almost to fancy one is listening to 
words of power, not sounds of fury signifying nothing. 
Knowles is the Chadband of dramatists, the Moody of the 
defunct classical school. His vigour in saying and meaning 
nothing amounts to genius, his skill in devising and con- 
necting dialogues without a purpose, and yet apparently full 
of purpose, is fairly astounding. The following passage from 
the “Hunchback” is a fair sample of the author at his 
best :— 
Enter Juuia and HELEN. 


Helen. I like not, Julia, this your country life. 
I’m weary on’t. 
Julia. Indeed? So am not I; 
I know no other ; would no other know. 
Helen. You would no other know? Would you not know 
Another relative—another friend— 
Another house—another anything, 
Because the ones you have already please you ? 
That’s poor content. Would you not be more rich, 
More wise, more fair? The song that last you learned 
You fancy well; and therefore shall you learn 
No other song? Your virginal, ’tis true, 
Hath a sweet tone ; but does it follow thence 
You shall not have another virginal ? 
You may, love, and a sweeter one; and so 
A sweeter life may find, than this you lead ! 
Julia. I seek it not. Helen, I’m constancy ! 
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Helen. So is a cat, a dog, a silly hen, 

An owl, a bat—where they are wont to lodge 
They still sojourn, nor care to shift their quarters. 
Thou’rt constancy? I’m glad I know thy name! 
The spider comes of the same family, 

That in his meshy fortress spends his life, 

Unless you pull it down and scare him from it. 
And so thou’rt constancy? art proud of that ? 
I'll warrant thee, I'll match thee with a snail, 
From year to year that never leaves his house! 
Such constancy, forsooth! a constant grub 

That houses ever in the self-same nut 

Where he was born, till hunger drives him out. 
And so in very deed thou’rt constancy ! 

Julia. Helen, you know the adage of the tree :— 
I’ve ta’en the bend. This rural life of mine, 
Enjoined me by an unknown father’s will, 

I’ve led from infancy. Debarr’d from hope 

Of change, I ne’er have sighed for change. The town 
To me was like the moon, for any thought 

I e’er should visit it—nor was I school’d 

To think it half so fair. 

Helen. Not half so fair ! 

The town’s the sun, and thou hast dwelt in night 
E’er since thy birth, not to have seen the town! 
Their women there are queens, and kings their men 
Their houses palaces. 

Julia. And what of that ? 
Have your town palaces a hall like this ? 

Couches so fragrant ? walls so high adorned ? 
Casements with such festoons, such prospects, Helen, 
As these fair vistas have? Your kings and queens! 
See me a May-day queen and talk of them ! 

Helen, Extremes are ever neighbours. ‘Tis a step 
From one to the other. 

















Of course, the less said of such very blank verse the better, 
for the author did not pretend to be a poet. His moral senti- 
ments are on a level with his dialogue, and the occasional 
glimpses of good honest talent which Knowles undoubtedly 
possessed, are always spoiled by some ridiculous false note. 
The following little speech has merits, from a stagey point of 
view, despite its resemblance to a speech of Jacques :— 


Waller. Well, Master Wildrake, speak you of the chase ? 
To hear you one doth feel the bounding steed ; 
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You bring the hounds, and game, and all to view— 
All scudding to the jovial huntsman’s cheer! 
And yet I pity the poor crowned deer, 

And always fancy ’tis by Fortune’s spite, 

That lordly head of his he bears so high— 
Like Virtue, stately in calamity, 

And hunted by the human, worldly hound— 
Is made to fly before the pack, that straight 
Burst into song at prospect of his death. 

You say their cry is harmony, and yet 

The chorus scarce is music to my ear, 

When I bethink me what it sounds to his; 
Nor deem I sweet the note that rings the knell 
Of the once merry forester ! | 


But no sooner has Master Waller struck the natural note, 
than another speaker, Master Neville, interposes a note of 
moral philosophy. 


Nev. The same things 
Do please or pain—according to the thought 
We take of them! 


How true! Gems of this precious kind abound in Sheridan 
Knowles. Despite all his faults, he understood stage language 
thoroughly, and he was so well read in the literature of our 
best period, that he would have been a truly admirable writer 
if he had possessed ideas in proportion to his command of 
language. 

Though Dr. Westland Marston is still living, his plays may 
almost be said to belong to the last generation. He does not 
attempt to compete with younger writers, and the only recent 
productions of his pen have been some capital little comedies 
for Mr. Sothern. His first play, the “ Patrician’s Daughter,” 
was produced in 1842, five years after the production of the 
‘‘Love Chase;” and since then he has written five or six 
high-class plays. He possesses a true poetical instinct, which 
saves him, to a great extent, from the absurdities of that 
school of which he is the contemporary. His dialogue is 
bright and clever, his situations highly picturesque. He is 
deficient, however, in constructing power and sense of theatri- 
cal situation, and his dramas, therefore, have only been mode- 
rately successful when acted. Their value as literature has 
yet to be determined, and lovers of the drama will see with 
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pleasure the announcement that they will soon be procurable 
in a collected form. 

The name of Mr. Wills is now familiar to the public 
in its connection with the successes of Mr. Irving, but it has 
long been known to critics as that of an exceedingly clever; 
though undoubtedly careless, writer of plays. In a sort of 
collaboration with Mr. Vezin, who translated the German 
originals or “bases,” Mr. Wills has written the “Man 0’ 
Airlie,” and ‘ Hinko,” the first a really beautiful study of a 
poet’s life and fate, the second a romantic drama of a school 
made popular by Kotzebue. The striking scene in the first- 
named play, where the senile poet, who is supposed to be 
dead, appears among the gay company assembled to uncover 
his own statue, belongs entirely to Mr. Wills, and is alone 
enough to prove him a dramatist of a very high order indeed. 
Unfortunately, his language is not always on a level with his 
conceptions ; it is seldom as strong and nervous as a little 
more care might make it. In the drama of “Charles the 
First,” Mr. Wills appears to advantage neither as a poet nor 
as a politician. The picture of Cromwell (outrageously repre- 
sented, by the way, by a comic actor named Belmore) is without 
an excuse or a parallel; while that of the royal martyr is like 
a very mild piece in crayon by Richmond. Thanks chiefly 
to the easy grace and truly natural manner of Mr. Irving, even 
such scenes as this were listened to with toleration. 


Huntley. T long have hoped to be an humble instrument 
Of aid and comfort to your Majesty. 
To show you something more than blind devotion. 
To this end I have compass’d the acquaintance 
And conversation of one Master Cromwell, 
A leader in the Commons, and yet liberal. 

King. I know him by report: a shrewd, strong gentleman, 
Whose shrewdness and whose strength, methinks, are venal. 
Huntley. In that your Majesty may do him wrong. 

But be that as it may, I do profess 
I come not an officious go-between, 
But as an indirect and easy medium. 
King. I cannot say thy visit is more welcome. 
What then ? 
Huntley. Shall I bear back to Master Cromwell 
The spirit of your Majesty’s reply ? 
King. Saint George forbid! Henry, of lusty memory, 
Thy reign was set in happier days than mine. 
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Sooth, when thine anger flashed, thy thunderous voice 
Announced it roundly. Huntley, we must temporize— 
Thou hast not come as an official here, 

And so thy message back commits us not. 

Stay ! Prithee tell them-—nay, let’s see—let’s see. 

Huntley. Under your favour— 

King. Nay, under yours—I do bethink me now ;— 
You shouldst have told me earlier in our talk. 
Say that the King repents his hasty act ; 

So we avoid that first rash burst of blame, 
Which sudden measures, howsoever wholesome, 
Provoke in England. 

Let the five members sit as heretofore 

(Our charges shall be laid most formally) 

And let them bide the verdict of their peers. 
As for their late remonstrance—tell my Commons 
It is before us, and shall be considered 

Most anxiously, and, point by point, discussed. 
Some we shall cede at once, in other some 

We shall require their counsel and review, etc. 


But Mr. Irving in armour (Act 3), resembling nothing more 
than the “ Knight of the Rueful Visage ” clad in a tin meat- 
jack, would have appeared comical to any audience less disposed 
to applaud the royal prerogative at all hazards, On the occasion 
of my visit to the Lyceum, the audience appeared to shed 
tears plentifully, especially when Mr. Irving, with lean and 
quivering fingers, scratched the shoulders of Miss Isabel 
Bateman in the anguish of his last farewell; but the situation 
was certainly only saved by the nervous energy of the popular 
young actor. A piece of far higher calibre, “‘ Eugene Aram,” 
showed Mr. Wills at his very best, and it is by such plays as this 
and the “ Man o’ Airlie” that he may, if he will, keep himself 
where he stands, at the very head of contemporary dramatists. 
No other living playwright could have produced, out of ele- 
ments so simple, a success so genuine aud unmistakable. Since 
“ Eugene Aram,” Mr. Wills has written a tragedy on the subject 
of “ Mary Queen of Scots,” but as it was played, unfortunately, 
by people ignorant of the merest rudiments of acting, and has 
not been published, it is not easy to decide on its merits. 
One thing, however, is certain, that Mr. Wills seems to have 
some special delusions about Puritanism and Puritan leaders, 
for if anything could surpass his wonderful picture of Crom- 
well, it would be his delicious caricature of John Knox. The 
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beautiful Mr. Rousby as “ Knox ” was a phenomenon to make 
the ghost of George Buchanan rise from the grave, and to 
darken the declining years of Mr. Carlyle.* 

Worthy to rank with Mr. Wills as a poetical dramatist, 
is Mr. Tom Taylor, who is at once the most successful writer 
of his class, with only one exception, and the béte noir of a 
large clique of critics. Mr. Taylor is less original, but more 
diverse—less happy, but more careful, than Mr. Wills; and his 
dialogue, though bald like most modern dialogue, is more apt 
and to the purpose. I am certainly not among those gentle- 
men who deny Mr. Taylor the merit of originality; on the 
contrary, I believe his talents are underrated, simply because a 
foolish and erroneous idea has been circulated as to his indebted- 
ness to foreign sources. ‘To my mind he has seldom or never 
exceeded the allowable privileges of a dramatist, and almost all 
his success is due to dramatic faculties and instincts entirely 
his own. He is the author of some of the very brightest 
pieces of the day, and if in his historical and poetical pro- 
ductions he has failed to maintain a high level of literary 
excellence, he has merely failed in common with almost all 
caterers for the modern stage. The “ Fool’s Revenge ” is on 
the whole his best serious play, and worthy of the translator 
of the “Barsaz-Breiz.” It is to a certain extent similar in 
subject to the opera of “ Rigoletto” and the play of “ Le 
Roi s’amuse.” In most of its merits, however, it is Mr. 
Taylor’s own, while its defects are just what might have been 
expected from one who, with all his talents, shows a sneaking 
regard for Mr. Podsnap’s young person; and thus we are 
treated to a moral dénouement setting forth the prerogatives of 
Providence and the naughtiness of revenge. 


“Vengeance is not man’s attribute—but, heavens! 
I have usurped it!” 


* A little “ juvenile” comedy by the present writer, produced in 1874 at the 
Haymarket Theatre, received rather severe treatment from certain critics, 
because it depicted the royalist superstition in brilliant colours, and made comic 
capital out of a Puritan soldier. This, coming from one who had expressed 
“‘advanced ’’ sentiments, a writer in the Zxaminer resented as worse than incon- 
sistency ; but had this person been less blinded by personal dislike, he might have 
admitted that it is one thing to express royalist opinions, or apotheosize royalist 
martyrs, and another thing to picture dramatically the romantic side of royalism 
ag it once existed. I may here observe that, if anything could sicken a philo- 
sophic republican with his own opinions, it would be the perusal of those journals 
which, while encouraging foolishly personal panegyric, and grossly personal 
defamation, unconsciously represent republicanism as impossible without atheism, 
and atheism itself as the sheer syncretism of effeminacy and vice. 
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cries Bertuccio, “hiding his face in his hands.” The piece 
trespasses on the borders of forbidden ground, but the danger 
is delicately avoided. The character of the Jester (admirably 
embodied at Sadler’s Wells by Mr. Phelps) is cleverly worked 
out, through a series of nervous situations. The writing is on 
the whole excellent ; the dialogue, though without imagery, 
being strong, pointed, and incisive. If faults are to be found 
in a really meritorious work, one may observe that Mr. Taylor 
is too consciously theatrical, Take the following little scene, 
which pleased the audience greatly :— 


[Berruccio stands for a moment fondly contemplating FrorDELIsA. 
His dress is sober and his manner composed. He steps quietly 
forward. 


Bert. My own! 

Fiord. (turning suddenly, and flinging herself into his arms 

with a ery of joy) My father ! 

Bert. (embracing her tenderly) Closer, closer yet! 

Let me feel those soft arms about my neck, 

This dear cheek on my heart! No—do not stir— 
It does me so much good! I am so happy— 
These minutes are worth years ! 

Fiord. My own dear father! 

Bert. Let me look at thee, darling—why, thou growest 

More and more beautiful! Thow’rt happy here? 
Hast all that thow desirest—thy lute—thy flowers ? 
She loves her poor old father ? Blessings on thee, 
I know thou dost—but tell me so. 

Fiord. I love you— 

I love you very much! Iam so happy 
When you are with me—Why do you come so late, 
And go so soon? Why not stay always here ? 

Bert. Why not? why not? Oh,ifI could! To live 
Where there’s no mocking, and no being mocked ; 
No laughter, but what’s innocent ; no mirth 
That leaves an after-bitterness like gall. 

Fiord. Now, you are sad! There’s that black ugly cloud 
Upon your brow—you promised, the last time, 

It never should come when we were together. 
You know when youw’re sad J’m sad too. 

Bert. My bird! 

I’m selfish even with thee—let dark thoughts come, 

That thy sweet voice may chase them, as they say 

The blessed church-bells drive the demons off. 
Fiord. If I but knew the reason of your sadness, 
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Then I might comfort you; but I know nothing, 
Not even your name. 
Bert, I have no name for thee 
But “ Father.” 
Fiord. In the convent at Ceséna 
Where I was reared, they used to call me orphan. 
I thought I had no father, till you came, 
And then they needed not to say I had one; 
My own heart told me that. 


Now it is, perhaps, superfluous to point out the gushing 
unnaturalness of this meeting between a father and daughter 
on a commonplace ‘occasion. It might pass very well if 
the two had been separated for years, but they meet fre- 
quently, and hysterics are absurd. It is necessary, however, 
to recapitulate the nature of their relationship, for the edifi- 
cation of the audience, and so in the italicised lines, with a 
far too obvious side-glance at the spectators, the dialogue is 
studded with explanations. Faults of this sort disfigure too 
much of Mr. Taylor’s work, and show too plainly that he 
approaches his subject more as a playwright than as a drama- 
tist. There is a want of fusion in some of his conceptions, 
and a theatrical tawdriness in some of his designs. With all 
this, he has done the stage good service, and is certainly one of 
the leading theatrical authors of the day. 

With the names already cited, the list of pseudo-poetical 
writers may cease. True, Mr. Albery has written a play in blank 
verse, in which the critics discovered original beauties, but his 
real talents lie in quite another direction. A word of praise, 
however, may be given en passant to Mr. Hermann Merivale, 
who has made avery good acting play out of “‘ Le Lion Amour- 
eux” of Ponsard, carefully avoiding the stilted style of that 
leader of the classic revival. Mr. Merivale has also written the 
“White Pilgrim,” a sort of poem for the stage, which failed 
as much by vile acting as by want of dramatic fibre. His pro- 
-ductions have been few, but they encourage one to hope that 
he may take a leading place among contemporary dramatists. 

Turning from the poetical drama, which is after all not 
poetical essentially, but rather a form of writing in which 
blank verse is used because great dramatists used it once on a 
time, we come to a writer who is perhaps more original than 
any we have named, and who also at times uses a sort of mon- 
str-inform-ingens-horrendous style of writing, which is supposed 
to be blank verse. Critics have even gone to the length of 
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calling his plays poetical, and of actually selecting poetic gems 
from their pages; but it would surprise me greatly to hear 
that he ever wrote a poetical line in his life. Mr. W. 8. Gil- 
bert, for it is he of whom I am speaking, is the greatest living 
writer of burlesques—not mere senseless inanities, composed 
of vulgar slang and break-downs—but really first-rate comic 
productions, with an occasional touch of serious import. He 
began his literary career with the Bab Ballads, maniac rhymes 
of perfect and convulsing originality, and he afterwards contri- 
buted to the vulgar burlesque literature of the day such ab- 
surdities as “ Dulcamara, or the Little Duck and the Great 
Quack.” His first genuine burlesque was the “ Princess,” 
founded on Mr. Tennyson’s pretty poem of that name; quaint 
in design, and clever in treatment.- But in “‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” called a mythological comedy, and produced with 
conspicuous success at the Haymarket Theatre, he shows his 
talents at their very best. The myth of Pygmalion isa poetical 
one, and has been treated previously by our own Marston, but 
it remained for Mr. Gilbert to turn it into a first-class bur- 
lesque of the serious school. In his version, the statue, when 
brought to life, becomes a burden and a misery to its creator, 
and its perfect innocence and artlessness are made the cause 
of many diverting situations. The treatment is a vulgarizing 
one, but has its strong merits; for while all the subtle loveli- 
ness of the primary idea is destroyed, a good deal of strong 
satiric matter is gained. These are Galatea’s reflections on 
first emerging from the stone :— 


Galatea. Then is this life ? 

Pygmalion. It is. 

Gal. And not long since 
I was a cold, dull stone. I recollect 
That by some means I knew that I was stone, 
That was the first dull gleam of conscience ; 
I became conscious of a chilly self, 
A cold immoveable identity, 
I knew that I was stone, and knew no more: 
Then, by an imperceptible advance, 
Came the dim evidence of outer things, 
Seen—darkly and imperfectly—yet seen— 
The walls surrounded me, and I, alone, 
That pedestal—that curtaia—then a voice 
That called on Galatea! At that word, 
Which seemed to shake my marble to the core, 
That which was dim before, came evident. 
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Sounds, that had hummed around me, indistinct, 

Vague, meaningless—seemed to resolve themselves 

Into a language I could understand ; 

I felt my frame pervaded with a glow 

That seemed to thaw my marble into flesh ; 

Its cold hard substance throbbed with active life, 

My limbs grew supple, and I moved—I lived! 
Lived in the ecstasy of new-born life ; 
Lived in the love of him that fashioned me; 
Lived in a thousand tangled thoughts of hope, 
Love, gratitude, thoughts that resolved themselves 
Tnto one word, that word Pygmalion! (kneels to him). 
Pyg. I have no words to tell thee of my joy, 
O woman—perfect in thy loveliness. 
Gal. What is that word? Am I awoman ? 
Py. Yes. 

Here is a dim gleam of what might have been a fine pas- 
sage, but fine passages are not in Mr. Gilbert’s line. Galatea 
immediately demands, “Am I awoman?” When Pygmalion 
replies “ Yes,” she returns, “ Art thou a woman?” and the 
house begins to titter. The ball now begins rolling. Galatea 
asks, “‘ What is a man?” and being answered that man is a 
being framed to protect woman, work and toil for her, fight 
and die for her, observes quietly, “I’m glad I am a woman.” 
“So am I!” Pygmalion responds; and the house titters 
again. So fascinated is the author by these subtle touches, 
that he repeats them, and when Galatea, observing her beauty 
in a mirror, exclaims, “So ’ma woman!” Pygmalion, to the 
intense delight of the audience, exclaims, ‘ No doubt of that!” 
She continues :— 


Gal. Oh happy maid, to be so passing fair! 
And happier still Pygmalion, who can gaze, 
At will upon so beautiful a face. 

Pyg. Hush! Galatea—in thine innocence (taking glass from her) 
Thou sayest things that others would reprove. i 

Gal. Indeed, Pygmalion; then it is wrong 
To think that one is exquisitely fair ? 

Pyg. Well, Galatea, it’s a sentiment 
That every woman shares with thee ; 

They think it—but they keep it to themselves. 

Gal. And is thy wife as beautiful as I? 

Pyg. No, Galatea, for in forming thee 
I took her features—lovely in themselves— 

And in the marble made them lovelier still. 
Gal. (disappointed). Oh! then I’m not original ? 
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The last expression is hardly tolerable in its psychology, 
even in a burlesque, where the whole subject is grotesque and 
unnatural. ‘Though the other remarks of the statue may pass, 
it is difficult to believe her pouting over her own want of 
*‘ originality.” But Iam fault-finding where I meant to praise. 
Taken as a whole, and seen as represented on the stage, this 
play has really a delightful effect. It contains just enough 
imagination to redeem the dialogue from mere farce. Mrs. 
Kendal, who played Galatea, imparted to the character a delicate 
and dreamy beauty, noticeable even in her slow ‘‘ swimming” 
movements about the stage, which lifted it into the high region 
of an Aristophanic creation; she seemed indeed one of the 
great Athenian’s own Aévaou Nedédrau and Lapbévor ou8podopor, 
descending into the region of modern comedy, and the ears 
almost listened for the music of strophe and antistrophe. And 
now, if Mr. Gilbert will forgive me for having found so many 
faults, I shall try to make amends by saying that in more 
than this particular he resembles Aristophanes. No living 
dramatist has his originality, and no living writer has his 
quiddity ; and if, with all his satiric gifts, he were capable 
of passion—that is, genuine satiric passion—he might do in 
a measure for our generation what Aristophanes did for 
his. The “ Happy Land,” a burlesque of a burlesque, his 
own “ Wicked World,” was perfect. No man living or dead 
could have surpassed it; and I believe it to be the primest 
political satire of this generation. It can be read, which 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea”? cannot, and is as thoroughly 
enjoyable as a page of Rabelais or a chapter of Swift. Just 
recently Mr. Gilbert has perpetrated a delicious absurdity 
called “Trial by Jury.” Nothing could be better. It would 
have delighted Thackeray. 

Reverting for a moment to ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
which I suspect Mr. Gilbert regards as his masterpiece, I must 
regret that its general treatment was not either levelled to the 
broadness of the coarser passages, or raised to the level of the 
finer nuances of the situations. As it is, the effect is irritat- 
ing. ‘True, Aristophanes himself uses both absurdity and 
poetry, but he never blends them in this way ; and his delicious 
lyrical effects are reserved for the chorus. Mr. Gilbert’s play 
contains one truly beautiful and imaginative passage, that 
where Galatea chronicles her first experience of sleep and 
dreams. It is as follows:— 
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Gal. I sat alone and wept—and wept 
A long, long time for my Pygmalion. 
Then by degrees—by tedious degrees, 
The light—the glorious light !—the God-sent light, 
I saw it sink—sink—sink—behind the world ; 
Then I grew cold—cold—as I used to be, 
Before my loved Pygmalion gave me life. 
Then came the fearful thought that, by degrees, 
I was returning into stone again ; 
How bitterly I wept, and prayed aloud 
That I might not be so! ‘“ Spare me, ye Gods! 
Spare me,” I cried, “ for my Pygmalion, 
A little longer for Pygmalion ! 
Oh, take me not so early from my love ; 
Oh, let me see bim once, but once again !” 
But no—-they heard me not, for they are good, 
And had they heard, must needs have pitied me ; 
They had not seen thee and they did not know 
The happiness that I must leave behind. 
I fell upon thy couch (¢o Myrine), my eyelids closed, 
My senses faded from me one by one; 
I knew no more until I found myself, 
After a strange dark interval of time, 
Once more upon my hated pedestal, 
A statute—motionless—insensible ; 
And then I saw the glorious gods come down ! 
Down to this room! the air was filled with them, 
They came and looked upon Pygmalion, 
And looking on him, kissed him one by one, 
And said, in tones that spoke to me of life, 
“We cannot take her from such happiness ! 
Live, Galatea, for his love!” And then 
* The glorious light that I had lost came back— 
There was Myrine’s room, there was her couch, 
There was the sun in heaven ; and the birds 
Sang once more in the great green waving trees, 
As I had heard them sing—I lived once more, 
To look on him I love ! 
Myr. ‘Twas but a dream! (coming down) 
Once every dey this death occurs to us, 
Till thou and I and all who dwell on earth, 
Shall sleep to wake no more! 
Gal. (horrified, takes Myrine’s hand). To wake no more! | 








But 4 little after uttering this, Galatea is commenting vul- 
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garly on the podginess of Chrysos (Mr. Buckstone), and ex- 
claiming, “‘ Mother! what is that? I never had one. Have 
people usually mothers?” to which Mr. Buckstone—I mean 
Chrysos—replies, with the leer and chuckle familiar at the 
Haymarket, “ Well,—that is the rule!” I do not say that 
Mr. Gilbert could by treating his theme in the highest manner 
have achieved as thorough a success, but I do lament to see 
an author of his genius, which commands the warmest admi- 
ration, descending to so vuigarizing a treatment. The scenes 
with Chrysos were simply nasty, less perhaps through any in- 
tention of the author, than through the satyric unction of the 
male comedian. I have already expressed my opinion of the 
censorship of the Lord Chamberlain. Although censorship 
begins at home, the gentleman who interdicted the ‘‘ Demi- 
monde,” had nothing to say to certain portions of the “ Wicked 
World,” or to that portion of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea”? where 
Mrs. Kendal, in commenting on the shape of Chrysos, was to 
all intents and purposes compelled to pass her hand up and 
down Mr. Buckstone’s abdomen, which resembled that of an 
African aboriginal blown out with “ bang.” I am not going 
to insist on the indelicacy of these matters. Perhaps, as the 
audience was not shocked, they contained nothing shocking. 
But I do insist that there is nothing in the “ Demimonde” or 
similar masterpieces to shock the delicacy half as much, and 
that the detection of indelicacies, if they exist, is the busi- 
ness and prerogative of the audience, and no business of any 
solitary person in authority. It is not for a moment to be 
argued that the modern French drama is clean. Such scenes 
as the supper scene in “ Le Réveillon ” are certainly indecent ; 
and well might the Pall Mall Gazette, in a recent article, com- 
plain that those who virtuously insist on adding an inch to the 
skirts of our ballet-dancers are comparatively lenient to foreign 
artistes. The press and the public, however, not the court, are 
the proper authorities to settle such matters. Their power is 
at once indisputable and overwhelming. If a few super-sensi- 
tive souls complain that neither press nor public is severe 
enough, let them show their indignation by staying at home. 
So far as I see, it is not openly indecent pieces which most 
offend our Lord Paramount, but psychological drama dealing 
chiefly with the violation of the marriage tie. Despite our 
breach of promise cases, and our divorce court, we are so 
virtuous here in England that we shiver at the very notion of 
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a matrimonial breach of contract. To my mind, however, no- 
thing but good could result even here from a free performance 
of French ‘ social” pieces. We are not so good as we seem, 
and Mordaunt trials are merely the occasional eruptions of a 
voleano which is ever blazing under the surface. Dumas fils, 
with all his faults, has purified his audiences. His ideal is not 
high, but to the French bourgeoisie it has been elevating, and 
it could certainly do us no harm. Moreover, there can be no 
question that the representation of a work of high artistic 
merit, full of accurate character-painting and delicate psycho- 
logy, though its subject may be unpleasant and its treatment 
anatomic, is more in the interests of public morality than the 
representation of an apotheosis of vulgar virtue. The British 
Matron, whose ethics are those of the farmyard, and who 
deliberately sells her own young to the highest bidder, ruffles 
her feathers and squeaks her horror whenever naughty subjects 
are spoken of; but a more careful study of social complica- 
tions, though shocking at first, might do her good. Marriage 
by her is held inviolable, and so true marriage should be ; but 
the bond she means is a mercantile bargain, sacred to her as 
the contents of her pocket. Inspired by her, we in England 
value a purse more than a life, and deem an open violation of 
what is often a brutal fraud, the one unpardonable sin. 

But we are forgetting our dramatists. ‘he mention of the 
name of our leading burlesque writer naturally leads me to 
consider those others who call themselves burlesque writers 
also. But as an artist Mr. Gilbert is almost solitary. His are 
true comic creations, not mere monstrosities. Mr. F. @. 
Burnand is exquisitely funny at times, but his stage work is 
never done aw sériewz—thati is, with attempt to produce any- 
thing really admirable. His animal spirits are great, and his 
sense of incongruity perfect ; he is an adept in stage tricks; 
and his pages are perfectly incomprehensible to one not adept 
in Cockney slang. Here are Bacchus and Zephyr “ returning 
from an evening party ” :— 


Bacc. A very merry evening! for, as you know, 
There’s no one gives a party like Queen Juno; 
They spoilt the coffee, tho’, with too much chicory. 
Zeph. I say '—each dance, you flirted with Terpsichore! 
(digs him in the ribs—sly dog business). 


Conceive the agony of an intelligent foreigner battling with 
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the awful idiom of this stage direction. Mr. Burnand’s 
“Olympus” is redolent of Cockaigne. Venus sings sweet ditties 
to the tune of “ Billy Taylor,” and the oracle at Delphi joins 
in chorus with “tiddy fol,” etc. Zephyr talks of “taking a 
bus” while walking down “ the Strand.” Cupid talks about 
“ Burlington Arcade” and Kew Gardens. The effect is some- 
times funny, more often dreary. The author of “ Happy 
Thoughts” should be capable of better work. His charac- 
teristic recklessness, however, has made his case hopeless. 
Even less amusing than Mr. Burnand’s are Mr. Byron’s. To 
the same rank belongs all the meretricious foolery of the day. 
Instead of Aristophanes, we have Joe Miller and the Ethio- 
pian Serenaders done’ into dramatic scenes. The decline and 
fall of extravaganza has been rapid in the hands of its latest 
exponents. When Mr. Planché searched Fairyland for sub- 
jects, children of all ages could go to Covent Garden for 
delicate fun and picturesque romance. The spirit of ‘ Once 
upon a time there were two kings,” is almost idyllic, and the 
** Yellow Dwarf” is a genuine fairy tale for the stage. Even 
the succeeding school of Brough and Talfourd had great and 


distinguishing merits. Who that saw Robson in Brough’s 
** Masaniello ”’ can forget the tragic agony of the little conspi- 
rator, as pale and tremulous, the clammy perspiration on his 
brow, and his jaw dropping, he tottered in, crying, 


“They've done it now—they’ve laid a tax on winkles!” 


Not less striking was the pathetic reproachfulness of the same 
actor in “ Fair Rosamund” when, as Queen Elinor, he ad- 
dressed the unfaithful king with one word, his own unaspi- 
rated Christian name, “‘’Enry!” This, with all its absurdity, 
was real burlesque. Something of a similar spirit breathes 
in a ridiculous production of Mr. Reece, wherein Romulus and 
Remus, two very naughty childreu, played by Messrs. James 
and Thorne, quarrelled while building up-Rome with a “ box of 
bricks!” The only surviving representative of fine extrava- 
ganza is Mr. Blanchard, whose yearly pantomime at Drury 
Lane is always what it professes to be—a dramatized fairy 
tale, full of light pictures, and without a shadow of vulgarity. 
Passing from the dramatists who write in blank verse, 
and from the burlesque writers, who write in verse and worse, 
we come to those gentlemen who may be described as general 
dramatists, to whom nothing theatrical comes amiss, but who 
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are perhaps most at home in plundering helpless novelists and 
adapting from the French. Towering before us rises a 
stately figure, with a head recalling the Chandos bust of 
Shakespeare, beautiful in its benignant baldness, with a twink- 
ing eye and self-satisfied smile on the lips. We recognize 
him at once—it is our latter Shakespeare and our greater; a 
swan from the Shannon, uttering his wondrous notes in a 
delicious brogue, and breathing softly his own dulcet name of 
chaste ‘ Dion.” He has written one hundred and fifty dramas, 
some dozen of which have surpassed all modern productions in 
their successes. He might have been the editor of the Times 
and the President of the United States, but he preferred 
to devise amusements for a delighted generation: to turn 
“T’Homme Blasé” into a comedy for Charles Mathews ; 
to take and mutilate the Louis XI. of Casimir Delavigne ; to 
translate Dumas’ “Corsican Brothers;”’ to dramatize the 
“Collegians” of Gerald Griffin. The first appearance of Mr. 
Boucicault was as a poet! When quite a young man he con- 
tributed. to “ Bentley’s Miscellany” a poem called Darkness, 
which, for some inscrutable reason, the publishers have re- 
printed in the “‘ Bentley Ballads.” Anything more dismal and 
uninstructed than this piece I have never encountered. It 
reads like a passage from Mr. Dobell’s “ Balder” turned into 
morality by Mr. Tupper, and then done back into blank verse 
by one of Mr. Blimber’s “ young gentlemen.” ‘The author’s 
first play was a comedy, “London Assurance,” which re- 
mains, with all its faults, his masterpiece. All the characters 
had done duty before in comedy. The languid old man about 
town with a rakish son, whom he believes to be an innocent ; 
the rattling Londoner, who is ready to become bosom-friend 
with anybody; the rattling lady who hunts; the boobyish 
husband who follows at that lady’s heels; the meddlesome 
lawyer; the confidential valet—all are familiar figures, farcical 
in outline, snatchy in drawing. ‘The dialogue, brisk and 
telling, reads like Sheridan and water, faintly lemoned with 
Douglas Jerrold, and sugared by Sheridan Knowles. It is 
quick and jerky, to a great extent monosyllabic ; when it rises 
to anything resembling emotion, it is simply insufferable. 
This is the rubbish a plain old baronet, whose other dia- 
logue is simple in the extreme, is made to talk, in his 
enthusiasm over hunting :—‘‘ What state can match the chase 
in full cry, each vying with his fellow which shall be most 
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happy? A thousand deaths fly by unheeded in that one 
hour’s life of ecstasy. Time is outrun, and nature seems to 
grudge our bliss in making the day too short.” The heroine 
talks gushingly, in the ‘ Darkness” mood, of the “ first tear 
that glitters in the eye of morning,” and of “the shrilly 
choir of the woodland minstrels, to which the modest brook 
trickles applause.”” The lover, save the mark! informs his 
mistress that “the beams of that bright face falling on my 
soul, have, from its chaos, warmed into life the flowrets of 
affection, whose maiden odours now float towards the sun, 
pouring forth in their pure tongue a mite of adoration, midst 
the voices of a universe.” It is clear that, when the stage 
secured a Boucicault, literature lost a Close. The success of 
** London Assurance ” was secured by such artistes as Farren, 
Harley, Keeley, and Mrs. Nisbett. Twenty years elapsed, 
during which the author continued to write indefatigably with- 
out any conspicuous triumph, but in 1859-60 the success of the 
“‘Colleen Bawn,” which ran for some two hundred and fifty 
nights, took London by storm. This drama, which is really a 
stage version of one of the most picturesque Irish novels ever 
written, brought its adapter a fortune. Its merits were great, 
but they belong to Gerald Griffin. Great successes rapidly 
followed ; the “‘ Streets of London,” “ Flying Scud,” “ After 
Dark,” and “ Arrah-na-pogue,” made the name of Boucicault 
a household word. Shakespeare was forgotten, but his mantle 
had fallen upon glorious shoulders. Now came the theatrical 
apotheosis of the railway-train, the race-course, and the town- 
pump. Now did the modern Orlando, disguised as the driver 
of a hansom cab, prowl about the scene representing the 
Adelphi arches. Now did a fat female jockey sit in the 
weighing scales, to the delight of thousands; while a mighty 
stage mob of carpenters and scene-shifters applauded the 
racing of cardboard horses, running in the distance for the 
Derby. The triumph of realism had arrived, and the Shakes- 
peare of the New Cut and Seven Dials had come. 

As a constructor of stage plays, Mr. Boucicault is un- 
equalled, and here, if anywhere, lies his special claim to dis- 
tinction. If any one will take the trouble to compare the 
“Colleen Bawn”’ with the “ Collegians,” he will see how the 
dramatist, while preserving everything, down to the tiniest 
detail, fuses all into a clever and more telling form. His 
dialogue is occasionally very happy, but comes from all sorts 
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of sources. ‘Turning from the mere form of his plays to their 
internal morale, the student perceives at a glance that, like 
most illiterate productions, they are thoroughly heartless. 
He has been styled the inventor of the Upholstery school of 
Comedy—upholstery doing in his comedies what pumps and 
steam-engines do in his dramas, and his ethics are, as might 
be expected, those of the bill-broker and the furniture-dealer. 
Indeed, his plays, like cheap furniture, seem made to sell. 
Though neatly put together, they are composed of cheap 
material and a great deal of veneer; and when he does intro- 
duce a fine sterling solid article, it is sure, on inspection, to 
prove second-hand. Such a gem as the character of Myles- 
na-Coppaleen is too fine to be his own; he has polished it up, 
however, to the highest pitch of stage brightness. 3 

The mention of the Upholstery school leads me by a 
natural transition to that Cabinet school which is its natural 
successor, and which is generally known by the title of Robert- 
sonian. Nothing could be more touching than the living career 
of the late Mr. Tom Robertson; he endured hardships and 
vicissitudes enough to crush any spirit, and only at the last 
moment awoke from his dream of poverty to find himself 
famous and rich. His talents were undoubtedly fine, his 
perception of his vocation delicate in the extreme; his defects 
belong less to his workmanship, than to his system. Born as 
it were on the stage, he early perceived the folly and absurdity 
of many stage traditions. He felt that acting as a rule was 
artificial and unnatural, that actors were too stagy and too 
stiff, and that this was partly a consequence of unnatural and 
stagy dramatic conceptions. Setting carefully to work, he 
produced, after several failures, his first and most popular 
comedy, ‘ Caste,” the spirit of which is the simplest natura- 
lism, the situations such as happen every day, the dialogue 
such commonplace as is spoken by commonplace people in 
real life, The effect was electrical, and Mr. Robertson was at 
once recognized as the Trollope of the stage. Without being 
original, the characters were life-like, and they did the ordin- 
ary business of life—such as laying table-cloths, carrying tea- 
kettles, and cutting bread-and-butter—in the easiest style 
imaginable. It is wonderful how modern audiences love on 
the stage the common facts of every-day hfe—how they thrill 
with joy at the sound of the postman’s knock, or. the muffin 
bel], and how they rejoice when they see an actor, dressed like 
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a real gentleman, open a real umbrella or smoke a real cigar.* 
Mr. Robertson discovered this taste, and humoured it to the 
full. His comedies are minute cabinet pictures of society, 
admirably constructed for stage purposes, with a masterly 
perception of the tableau. As reading they are, of course, 
insufferable : that is no fault of the dramatist. Acted by the 
artistes of the Prince of Wales Theatre, they were simply per- 
fection. It has been argued against them, with some show of 
reason, that as they deal with the most commonplace persons 
and incidents, they are hardly worth the trouble and expense 
of seeing, since the real persons and incidents are unfor- 
tunately too common to every one’s perception. ‘‘ We don’t 
go to the theatre,”’ cry the severe critics of the drama, “ to see 
lackadaisical school-girls flirting with imbecile guardsmen, to 
contemplate crockery and inhale the steam of real tripe at a 
real supper, to listen to the vapid conversation of vapid people 
such as we encounter daily ; we go to hear great thoughts ex- 
pressed in grand language, to have our souls exalted by noble 
situations, to mark the fiery conflict of passions, and the subtle 
lights and shades of human character.” This is all very well, 
and means just that they prefer Shakespeare to Robertson. But 
if we examine closely into the truth, we shall discover that 
Robertson, in his own way, was a poet too. No mere vapid realist 
could command such thorough success. His incidents may 
be commonplace, his characters may wear modern dresses and 
talk modern slang, but the fact is, he composed pictures which 
were pleasant to see on account of their artistic qualities, 
Those who do not understand how this can be, should read 
Mr. Browning’s “ Fra Lippo Lippi” :— 


“ Have you noticed, now, 
Your scullion’s hanging face? A bit of chalk, 
And trust me that you should tho’ ?” 


And though Polly Eccles and Sam Gerridge, and the rest, may 
not be worth much notice in real life, they-had real colour and 
pleasantness as figures on the little stage near Tottenham Court 
Road. The best of Mr. Robertson’s dramas surpass the best of 


* In a West-end comedy recently produced, a leading scene represented a 
certain Park at dusk, when the chairs for visitors are gathered together and put 
away by a boy in buttons. The scene was recognized at once with delight, but 
the great point was the appearance of the real boy, who after his real work in the 
Park was done, repeated it on the stage nightly, for the delectation of the de- 
lighted audience, many of whom recognized him at once. 
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Mr. Boucicault’s, as the best of Mr. Blackmore’s novels surpass 
the best of Mr. Trollope’s—by virtue of their gleams of simple 
poetic feeling. A maiden parting from her lover, a wife 
separated from her husband, a schoolgirl waking from her 
first dream, a soldier reading letters from home at the seat of 
war,—all these are simple figures enough, but they grow in- 
teresting in the light of a genuine emotion. Ido not fora 
moment affirm that Mr. Robertson’s is high art ; it is art of a 
kind. Its faults are those of the life it depicts: occasional 
heartlessness, shallow attempts at verbal wit, monotony of 
character-painting, the persistent representation of vulgar 
moods and modes. 


“ We call it pretty—that is, pretty well !’’ 


But to deny that it evidences poetic skill is certainly unfair. 
There is obviously poetry in it,—of situation, of picture, though 
not of character and dialogue. This can scarcely be said of 
any other modern school of comedy. On another score, too, we 
owe. gratitude to Mr. Robertson. He rebelled against the 
mock-heroic and stagy nonsense which had so long flooded the 
theatre. He determined at all hazards that his people should 
always be natural, his situations never artificial. He taught 
his actors to abandon their gasping “‘ oh’s” and “ah’s,” their 
stage strides, their unnatural looks and gestures. He sug- 
gested that they should endeavour to speak as men and women 
in real life do, and as French actors and actresses generally 
try to do. With this purpose he simplified his characters, 
his scenes, and his dialogue. At first there was a difficulty. 
“‘Gentlemen’”’ were wanted, and actors, as a rule, were not 
like “ gentlemen.” The Gordian knot was solved by securing 
the real article, and more than one distinguished amateur was 
tempted, by the growth of society-dramas, to adopt the stage 
as a profession. 

So far, the gain was clear. The Scylla of artificiality was 
avoided, but the Charybdis of common-place lay in the way; 
and, alas! on that fatal rock, the so-called Robertsonian school 
has split and sunk. The founder of the school died, having 
done good service to Art, and never, I believe, overstrained 
his natural pretensions. His very genius, however, deluded 
the public. A cry arose for realism, and the cry, which was 
answered to the heart’s content of the crier, has hardly yet 
died away. Instead of being kept for gauging actors and 
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acting of the cabinet kind, the Robertsonian test has been 
applied to greater actors and nobler acting; so that English 
performances have become more and more distinguished for a 
dull dead uniformity of mediocrity. Many people have gone 
to the extreme of renouncing the poetic drama altogether, on 
the score that it is not in the least like real life; forgetting 
that poetic language bears the same relation to high art that 
marble does to flesh, and though different in its superficial 
resemblances, resembles in its latent suggestions. Strong 
passions have been decried, strong gestures censured, strong 
emotions disliked, as offensive to the sense of realism. Drama- 
tists have been afraid to take an imaginative flight, or to utter 
a flowery sentiment, from fear of the realist. The stage has lost 
dimensions, actors have lost dignity. Upholsterers and milliners 
have taken possession of a thousand theatres; and even the 
art of the scene painter, who used to produce grand effects by 
Turneresque delineations of the brush, has been exchanged bythe 
microscopic skill of the Cabinet designer. The best proof of Mr. 
Robertson’s genius is that all these effects, which he instituted, 
are useless without him, and that in the one touch of poetry which 
redeemed all his imperfections he has never found a successor. 
In the style of verbal wit of which he was so fond, he has 
found many. Perhaps the most conspicuous offender is Mr. 
H. J. Byron, who began his literary career as a burlesque writer, 
and who is now the most indefatigable caterer of ‘‘ comedies ” 
for the London stage. Mr. Byron has two qualifications for 
theatrical success—he understands stage business, and he is an 
irrepressible punster. In his pieces, a number of infinitely 
vulgar people—labelled respectively “noblemen,” “ gentle- 
men,” “authors,” “ladies,” ‘ shopkeepers,” “actors,” but 
all bearing the indescribable family likeness, assail each other 
with vulgar verbal quibbles from scene to scene, in utter de- 
fiance of probability, and with no attempt whatever at suita- 
bility or sequence. Characters these plays have none, save such 
as may be detected in “ Boz’s”’ prentice-sketches, or extinct 
Adelphi farces. They do for the stage what Albert Smith’s 
novels did for the library, and they are relished, I suppose, by 
the same class of people. Their best feature is their innocence 
of all intent. Their worst is their vulgarity. They might be 
passed over in silence, if they did not constantly occupy the 
London stage, to the exclusion doubtless of productions of 


real merit. Mr. Albery’s ‘ ‘Two Roses” is of other and finer 
23 
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quality,—a really genuine little play, although belonging also 
to the new school. 

As I write, the reaction against mere realism, which began, 
doubtless, with the success of Mr. Wills and Mr. Irving, has 
culminated in some striking theatrical phenomena. A great 
actor, Signor Salvini, has appeared in London in an Italian 
translation of “ Othello,” and his success has been in proportion 
to the originality—or what many think the outrageousness—of 
his conception. Sad to say, he has not entirely pleased the 
critics, some of whom accuse him of extravagance. ‘The entire 
dramatic profession, however, with striking unanimity, has 
risen to do the great foreigner honour, and to recognize in his 
person the rights of the long-forgotten tragic Muse. Now 
for the first time, after long labouring under the delusion that 
Othello was a mild, hoarse-spoken blackamoor, who in the 
mildest possible way smothers his wife with an embroidered 
pillow, we discover the incarnate Moor, Titanic, terrible, strik- 
ing down all opposition, raging on the torrent of his own wrath, 
haling Desdemona to death by the hair, and finally cutting his 
own throat with the most terrible realism of detail. A few 
years ago, this performance would have been hissed. To-day, 
audiences familiar with the horrors of the “‘ Bells” greet it as 
the finest acting in the world. To my mind, it is entirely in 
the interests of Art that so powerful and original a reading of 
Shakespeare’s drama should have achieved this popularity ; 
it encourages the hope that attempts at originality may soon 
be the rule, and not the exception, on the English stage. Any- 
thing weaker than the stereotyped conception of Othello can 
scarcely be imagined. Mr. Fechter essayed the part after he 
had created an unparalleled sensation by playing Hamlet in a 
flaxen wig; his mild, gentlemanly jeune premier with a black , 
face, did not succeed in attracting the masses. He listened in 
the most well-bred manner to the insinuations of Iago, 
his strongest passions being conveyed by an open mouth, 
elevated shoulders, and turned out palms; and when he came 
to the murder, he did it as gingerly with his pillow as a careful 
father covering up a baby. It is said that Mr. Irving is going 
to try the character, and that he does not like Salvini’s con- 
ception. It is difficult to imagine Mr. Irving in any part 
demanding powerful physique or mighty passion. His appear- 
ance is cadaverous, and his voice is weak. His manners on the 
stage are dignified without grandeur. His pathos, when he 
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attempts pathos, is chiefly conveyed by a huskiness of the 
voice and a galvanic quivering of the hands. His success in 
“ Hamlet” should not mislead him, for Hamlet is a character 
in which no actor has ever failed, so admirably helped is it at 
every point by the magnificent structure of the situations.* 
Mr. Irving is an actor of original genius, greater perhaps by 
reason of its very limitations than a genius more fluent in 
adapting itself to character foreign to itself. He would succeed 
as Richard III; he might succeed as Macbeth. I believe he 
would comparatively fail in ‘‘ Othello,” in “ Coriolanus,” or in 
other parts characterized by intellectual robustness or predomi- 
nant passion. 

Simultaneously with the success of Salvini’s passionate 
idealism, occurred the failure of Mr. Coghlan’s mild realism. 
When first the announcement appeared that the management 
of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre were about to produce “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” with Mr. Coghlan in the chief character, 
playgoers expressed a very natural astonishment. The theatre 
had been the temple of the Robertsonian muse, and although 
since the dramatist’s death it had despairingly betaken itself 
to such ghastly pieces as Mr. Wilkie Collins’ “ Man and 
Wife,” it had redeemed its own credit by the production of a 
pretty little trifle by Mr. Gilbert—‘‘ Sweethearts.” Mr. 
Coghlan was known as the jeune premier of the Robertsonian 
drama, an excellent actor, with occasional exhibitions of 
strength and insight, but certainly not one from whom was 
expected any high poetic exhibition. ‘he experiment in the 
interest of realism has been made, and the failure has been 
complete. Mr. Coghlan’s quiet, gentlemanly Jew has been 
voted an impossibility, and worse, a bore. The famous scene 
between Shylock and Antonio dwindles down into a mild con- 
versation between two courteous merchants. 


Shy. Signor Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 


* Since the above was printed, Salvini’s “ Hamlet” has startled London. 
The character so represented becomes what Hamlet might have been, had he been 
born in Tuscany, during the ducal reign of Francesco de Medici; it is full-blooded 
Italian, and resembles as little the Danish Prince of Shekespeare as the legendary 
** Amleth ” of Oehlenschiager. 
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You call me “ misbeliever, cut-throat dog,” 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine ; " 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then: you come to me, and you say, 
“ Shylock, we would have moneys: ” you say 80 ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold. Moneys is your suit : 
What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
“‘ Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats?’’ Or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath, and with a whispering humbleness, 
Say this - 
“Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You called me dog; and for these courtesies 
P’lllend you thus much moneys.” 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou may’st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm ! 


Mr. Coghlan’s conception, that Shylock is generally made 
too open and snake-like a villain, a mouther and ranter whose 
every look and word would awaken suspicion, was doubtless 
right enough; but something more was wanted than mere 
negation of old readings to complete the part. It was 
foolish in the extreme not to perceive that the muse of 
Shakespeare and that of Robertson are hopelessly apart. 
True, even Shakespeare gains by a more natural style of ges- 
ture and delivery, such as Mr. Calvert has been endeavouring 
to cultivate in his admirable revivals at Manchester ; mouthing 
and bellowing are always offensive and unsuitable, but one 
might as well play the Prometheus of Aischylus in gaiters 
instead of the cothuwrnus, and modern wigs instead of the mask, 
-as deliver the grand style of drama in the easy conversational 
-style of modern comedy. It is refreshing to think that even 
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the critics are unanimous in condemning this innovation. Had 
the attempt met with encouragement, we might soon have had 
a version of “ Richard the Third ” with, say, Mr. Arthur Cecil 
as Richard, and some other gentlemanly actor as Richmond. 
The mention of Mr. Cecil’s name reminds me that he has 
recently given us a genteel Touchstone without unction, and a 
Tony Lumpkin without animal spirits, quite in the emasculating 
manner of the Prince of Wales’ revival. Mr. Cecil is a young 
actor of great promise, but he should refrain from such rash 
grasping after the laurel. In his own line, as a character 
actor of cabinet parts, he is altogether excellent. 

In the course of the above remarks on the modern stage 
and its productions, I have had occasion more than once to 
mention ‘ the Critics,” as we facetiously call these gentlemen, 
who “‘do”’ the dramatie reviews for the newspapers. It may 
be as well, for a few moments, to consider who these persons 
are, and what is their influence; not because they are worth 
consideration in themselves, but because they arrogate pre- 
tensions and try to adjudicate claims. ‘The good effected by 
criticism is infinitesimal,” writes a leading living critic; “ the 
evil incalculable.” Certainly no wise man would go to his 
newspaper for the truth regarding either books or plays. 
Setting aside personal bias and prejudice, which is really at 
the bottom of ail reviews written, one has only to consider for 
one moment who these are who write dramatic criticisms, to 
see at a glance that their opinion is of little or no value. A 
recent controversy in the World newspaper went to prove that 
dramatic critics were disappointed dramatic authors; quite a 
misconception on the whole, for I doubt if many of the gentle- 
men have even sufficient literary calibre for the production of 
any sort of play at all. The dramatic critics, for the most 
part, are small authors of Cockaigne, as nameless as they are 
incompetent, who, for a “pittance, undertake work which few 
authors of position could be persuaded to do for an income. 
Noteworthy among them is the critic of the Times, Mr. John 
Oxenford. Everyone knows how the Times imsults literature 
by inserting incompetent reviews of books in a supplement when 
no other matter presses, and conspicuous among them notices 
of works written by members of its own staff; and how, in 
defiance of decency, it retains as its dramatic censor an author 
who floods the stage with vulgar farces and dramas adapted 
from the French. I have no objection to Mr. Oxenford per- 
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sonally, and am assured, indeed, that he does his work with 
as little prejudice as possible ; but the mere fact of his being a 
constant contributor to the stage should debar him from pro- 
nouncing judgments on dramatic productions. If he were an 
author of high ambition, an author endeavouring, both by, 
precept and practice, to elevate the drama, the case might be 
different ; being what he is, a producer of stuff written merely 
for the market, he has no right to oceupy his position one 
hour. It is impossible to deny that his connection with the 
Times gives him a commercial. advantage over other authors, 
and that managers accept his farces when they would throw 
aside anybody else’s. I do not for a moment accuse Mr. 
Oxenford of malpractice; on the contrary, I believe him to be 
strictly honest, and in some particulars peculiarly genuine. 
The position he holds, however, is an anomalous one, too 
anomalous for poor human nature. He has been called, with 
truth, a “theatrical reporter ;” if he were no more than that, 
he might be harmless. It is certain that in his character of 
dramatic author he is present at festivities where his presence 
as dramatic critic would be undignified. If, after Mr. John 
Oxenford is present at a dinner given to celebrate the 
incompetence of some aspiring lady amateur, we read mild 
encomiums of that lady amateur in the Times, what are we 
to infer? Mr. Oxenford has of late chiefly distinguished him- 
self by indiscreet eulogies of dramatic failures. Mr. Albery is 
his special favourite. Shortly before the withdrawal of the 
drama called “ Pride ” from the Vaudeville, the Times, in a 
column of exaggerated praise, predicted for the piece a run 
even longer than that of the “'T'wo Roses.” <A few days 
afterwards “ Pride” was laid low. Is it true, as I have heard, 
that Mr. Oxenford is a personal friend of Mr. Albery; and if 
so, again, what are we to infer? In any case, Mr. Oxenford 
writes too many worthless plays to be a trustworthy reporter 
of the modern theatre for the leading newspaper in the 
kingdom. 

Turning elsewhere, we find that one, at least, of the con- 
tributors to the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Blanchard, is a worthy 
and unprejudiced gentleman; his only dramatic work being 
the admirable yearly pantomime at Drury Lane; as might 
have been expected, his reports seem well done and tolerably 
unbiassed. Of the critics of the Standard and Daily News, I 
know nothing save their names; so far as I am aware, they 
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have no vested interest in the drama. The critic of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Mr. Dutton Cook, is so distinguished as a 
novelist and a writer of choice English, that it is extraordinary 
to find him among theatrical critics at all; it is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that he writes en amateur, from love of the 
subject; and as his criticisms are not penned in the heat of 
overnight, and come from a genuine littératewr, they are about 
the best we get in the daily journals. Of the critics of weekly 
journals I know nothing. For the most part they take their 
tone from their daily brethren. Indeed, the singular unanimity 
of critics is most diverting. Where one sheep goes, the rest 
are sure to follow. Some of them perform double and triple 
functions. A little while ago, one gentleman, of whose achieve- 
ments the present writer has taken careful note for years, with 
a view to future publication, “ did” the notices for at least three 
newspapers, an evening daily, a literary weekly, and a semi- 
sporting weekly, and since it was necessary to adopt a peculiar 
tone and sometimes a different opinion in each case, his per- 
formances were highly astonishing. Besides this work, he 
“did” reviews of books and other general jobs. How the little 
men reconcile this whirligig business with their consciences 
it is difficult to conceive. It was one of this genus who, some 
little time ago, perpetrated a savagely malicious attack on 
Herr Bandmann, interspersed with warm praise of Mrs. 
Bandmann, who, it was said, entirely eclipsed her husband at 
a certain performance under notice. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Bandmann had not acted at all on that occasion, and it was 
discovered on examination that the critic had not been present 
at the performance he condemned! 

Now, the result of the notorious incompetence and care- 
lessness of critics has been twofold; it has hardened the 
managers, and it has alienated the public. The managers 
find that newspapers cannot crush a good or popular piece ; 
and the public discover that newspapers are no true guides as 
to what is and what is not admirable. Thus, what might 
have been an agent of good becomes useless and effete. This 
is the more to be regretted because the critics, despite all 
the faults of their incompetence, have recently shown a dis- 
position to encourage poetic work, or work which they con- 
sider poetical, and to recognize the claims of such authors as 
endeavour to elevate the drama. Their knowledge may be 
inadequate, and their taste questionable, but they seem trying 
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with all their might to discover what is best, and if the 
managers paid them more respect and the public placed more 
confidence in them, they might really be of some service in 
preaching the cause of the higher drama. 

Of the resuscitation of that drama, I believe there is hope; 
if I did not, it would hardly have been worth while to take 
the above retrospect. Just now the theatre is shunned by 
students, scorned more or less by littérateurs, despised entirely 
by philosophers. We are told on every side that the dramatic 
Muse is dead, and that she can never rise again. 


** She is dead and gone, lady, 
She is dead and gone ; 
At her head a grass green turf, 
At her heels a stone.” 


And over her stand Mr. Phelps and Mr, Hermann Vezin, in 
chimney-pot hats, while Mr. Chatterton intones her requiem. 
But the public know better. The dramatic Muse lives—will 
live as long as passions stir in men’s hearts, as long as thou- 
sands delight in the mimic stage. It is simply absurd for poets 
and philosophers to glance contemptuously at the theatre—at 
an art hallowed by the grandest achievements of the human 
intellect, and glorified by godlike names; and it is equally 
insane to lay the blame on modern actors and the modern 
public, when the real fault lies with the intellectual barrenness 
of this generation. Let a great dramatist arise, and he will 
find great actors, and perhaps a great manager. I do not 
say there would be no difficulties in the way, but I do aver 
that the reward and honour of the highest probable dramatic 
success would be greater than that hitherto achieved by any 
writer of this generation. Just now, the world, wealthy as 
it is in feminine and fantastic writers, wants a great mascu- 
line dramatist above ail things. Such an one would take 
the stage as it 1s, with all its deficiencies, and out of given 
materials evolve a noble series of productions. He would be 
harassed by misconceptions and absurdities ; but so were Euri- 
pedes and Racine. He would be often badly interpreted ; but 
so were Sophocles and Moliére. His grandest productions 
might be misunderstood; so were those of Aischylus himself. 
He might even have to “write in” inferior matter to tickle 
the groundings ; so did Shakespeare habitually. At no time in 
English history has the drama been recognized as the highest 
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department of literature; it has always been more or less 
despised by serious professors ; and this fact has deterred many, 
as it deterred Milton,* from casting their conceptions in the 
dramatic form. For this, English criticism is certainly to 
blame. Many of our poets, such as Coleridge and Byron, 
have deliberately written “plays for the closet,’’ forgetting 
that the true home of a play is a theatre, the true destiny of 
a play to be acted—well or ill, as the case may be. This 
destiny has been filled by the highest masterpieces, from the 
“Prometheus” of Aischylus to the “‘ Hamlet” of Shakespeare, 
from the “Ornithes” of Aristophanes to the “ Tartuffe” of 
Moliére. There are other dramas, like those masterpieces of 
Mr. Browning, compiled for representation, but not even the 
highest enthusiast in closet literature could represent any of 
these as of quite equal calibre. 

“But,” cry the wiseacres, “the public must be amused, 
and the highest products of the human intellect are not 
amusing.” After this we shall be told that ‘ Othello” does 
not draw the masses, and that ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire” is 
not funny. ‘ The finest productions of the Elizabethan period, 
for example, would fail to draw.” The finest productions do 
draw, whenever played ; the inferior productions either fail, 
because they are ill-constructed and verbose, or are suppressed, 
because they are grossly indecent in subject and in language. 
There is an actor who parades the provinces, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, a very clever performer of the old school, who succeeds 
so wonderfully, that a “‘ Barry Sullivan house” represents the 
fullest triumph of the managerial exchequer; yet Mr. Sullivan’s 
repertoire consists chiefly of Shakespeare ; his leading parts are 
Hamlet, Richard, and Othello. The late Mr. Charles Kean, 
though by no means a first-class actor, made a fortune by Shakes- 
peare. Many other obscurer stars do likewise. By his revival 
of a dull play, “ Henry V.,” Mr. Calvert, of Manchester, has 
achieved great successes, both in our provinces and in New 
York. Shakespeare, then, is amusing, after all. What the 
public find in Shakespeare they would find in any writer of 
kindred endowments. They donot want dull plays written for 
students by students, by poets for poets. They want the living, 
breathing drama, whether in the shape of a play by the great 
master or a trifle by Kobertson. They want good construction, 


*See some striking particulars under this head in Mr. Masson’s admirable 
study of Milton’s life. 
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good situation, fair insight into character, lively dialogue. 
When a play with these qualifications, fairly represented, fails, 
it will be time to talk of the indifference of the public. True, 
as I said at the outset, audiences are uneducated; it should 
be the task of dramatists to educate them—to guide their taste, 
which is on the whole excellent, into regular channels of 
legitimate enjoyment. 

There are many points on which I should have liked to 
touch in this paper, and especially on the iniquitous “ star” 
system, which is so fatal to the growth of a true school of act- 
ing in Hngland. I find I must refrain. In conclusion, let me 
conjure those who represent our best intellectual forces to show 
a little interest in the modern stage ; to encourage good per- 
formances ; to cultivate an intellectual pleasure in the drama, 
as they do in other neglected causes ; not to sit apart, speaking 
the language that Shakespeare spoke, and despising the art 
that Shakespeare loved. Retired students have no idea how 
much instruction is to be found in the theatre, even now. It is 
all very well to waken up now and again, when the fashion 
sets in favour of a Salvini. It would be far better to keep 
awake, encouraging the efforts of those who are doing their 
best to revive dramatic literature. The decadence of the 
drama is a delusion andasnare. The drama is vital; all its 
forces are living, though some of them are suspended. Let 
vulgar managers be discountenanced, even though they scatter 
their orders thick as leaves in Vallombrosa; let honest drama- 
tists be encouraged, even if they do not show instantaneously 
the poetry of Webster or the wit of Sheridan; let modest 
actors be praised, immodest “stars” taught their respon- 
sibility to subordinate characters. In one word, let a genuine 
critical interest in dramatic art be manifested, and the 
Modern Stage may recover the respect of philosophy, and 
secure once more a place in the hearts of men. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LAUNCESTON-ON-MERE. 


TEN miles inland from the Dorsetshire coast, where scattered 
clumps of fir trees grow thinly in the sandy soil, and the road- 
ways are deeply sunk between banks which lend them the 
seclusion, but do not confer on them the beauty of the Devon- 
shire lanes, stands the old house of Launceston-on-Mere, as it 
was called in times more formal and leisurely than these abbre- 
viative days of ours. It is a stately place still, though the 
iron road now runs within a mile of the great gates, whose 
pillars are crowned with the heraldic swans with golden collars, 
but it is no longer lonely, as it was fifty years ago, when the 
first break occurred in the old prosperous tradition of the 
Launcestons, and, 


“The home wherein no children played, 
Was a garden shorn of flowers.” 


Fifty years ago “the Mere” showed little change, either 
outside the house or inside it, from the aspect it had worn half 
a century before that, when the spindle-shanked furniture, 
with uncomfortable brass ornamentation, which primly per- 
vaded the still and spacious mansion, came into fashion, and 
superseded the ancient plenishing, under the auspices of the 
then Lady Launceston. Immobility was characteristic of the 
place and the people, and a fairly prosperous family history 
might have been written of the Launcestons down to the date 
of the chapter which should have chronicled their story fifty 
years ago, when Sir Mark Launceston was master of the Mere, 
and there was no Lady Launceston, and folks said that in his 
time there never would be. The place was peaceful and beau- 
tiful in those days, when its great gates opened to little 
company, and the long range of windows in the centre of the 
fine old house seldom showed the glimmer of lights. The 
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rooms on the ground floor along the terrace which faced the 
quaint gardens, where the heraldic swans were many times 
repeated in fantastically cut yew-tree and laurel bush, sufficed 
for the occupation of Sir Mark Launceston, and his brother 
Stephen, sole survivors of the old name, and dwellers in the 
old house. 

It was to Stephen Launceston that people who cared 
about the matter looked to bring a lady with roses on her 
cheeks, and gold in her coffers, to brighten up the Mere, 
and lend once more to the woods the music of children’s 
voices, unheard there since Mark and his brother had played 
in their mazes, for they had left the Mere, with their father, 
when little children, and returned thither only when they 
were grown men, after Sir Richard’s death. Rumours of 
the sad truth respecting Sir Mark had indeed reached the 
neighbourhood of the Mere, but it was not until they saw him 
that the people who remembered the merry little children, and 
others who had heard of them, understood that Stephen’s heir- 
ship to his brother was indeed a matter of close certainty. 
Sir Mark was a cripple, hopelessly injured by an accident which 
had occurred in his childhood, and in such feeble health that 
his having survived to reach the age of manhood was a cause 
of wonder rather than congratulation to his friends and him- 
self. Life was essentially wearisome to Sir Mark Launceston ; 
and the stalwart country people, his neighbours, his tenants, 
and his labourers, when they knew that the only change of 
posture which he could make was from his bed to a carriage 
or a couch, that all the pleasures of the proprietorship of a 
fair estate in a sporting district were forbidden him, and his 
feebleness was such that even the somewhat incomprehen- 
sible recreation of reading, which most of them were fain to 
accept on trust, was often beyond his reach, and the delights 
of good eating and drinking as impossible as those of hunting, 
shooting, and coursing, understood that it must be so, and 
pitied him heartily. They were honestly unable to conceive 
how he could bear his life at all, and ready to acknowledge that 
he possessed both pluck and patience in no small degree to be 
so amiable and ready to be interested in such public and 
local affairs as it was sometimes necessary to bring under his 
notice. 

The Launceston estate, such part of it as was in the hands 
of the owner, lacked the trimness and well-kept appearance of 
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most demesnes in English counties, and the lack of them 
denoted the state of affairs. Sir Mark regarded the place with 
a not very blameable indifference, and indeed was acquainted 
by sight with only a portion of it. Stephen Launceston, his 
brother, was impatient of the constraint which kept him at 
home, and cared for nothing which the virtual lordship of the 
Mere afforded him, except the field sports, to which he had 
addicted himself rather for lack of a career than from natural 
taste for them. He was, however, strongly attached to his 
invalid brother, for all his careless, sometimes discontented 
manner. And in his idle indifference to the business and 
the prosperity of the Launceston property, there was, as Sir 
Mark silently divined, an element of dread lest he should be 
suspected of interested selfishness, of counting on and coveting 
the inheritance which must be his. Stephen would rather have 
gone away and made the most of a younger brother’s portion 
in the career of a soldier, ora traveller over the then difficult and 
remote quarters of the globe, than have remained at the Mere 
within view of the decline of Sir Mark’s feeble existence ; but 
this might not be. The brothers were alone in the world, and 
the only thing the younger could do for the elder, whose fate 
was so hard, was to stay with him. He stayed accordingly, 
and they were very good friends, though utterly different, and 
companionable enough, though the respective occupations of 
each were enigmatical to the other. And the future, on which 
Sir Mark’s thoughts dwelt constantly, was never discussed 
between them. The neighbourhood—a term in this instance 
of meagre meaning, for the Mere was situated in a lonely 
district where few families of the rank of gentry lived fifty 
years ago—was not so reticent, and the expediency of Stephen 
Launceston’s marrying a wife and bringing her home to the 
mistressless Mere was a favourite topic of local discourse. 
Some said that the elder brother, made morose by his misfor- 
tune, hated the sight of women and children, and had exacted 
from the younger, as a condition of his residence at the Mere 
and enjoyment of all the privileges of virtual ownership, that 
he should not marry ; and then added that such a condition 
was just like the dog-in-the-manger disposition of the cripple. 
Others, who had more acquaintance with the brothers, and 
estimated their respective natures more justly, said that Sir 
Mark had no such narrow meanness of mind, but would have 
rejoiced in any happiness of his brother’s; but that Stephen 
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was of a careless temperament, averse to the idea of “ settling,” 
and had never been known to pay attention to any one of the 
very few young ladies in his own rank in life who lived within 
visiting distance of the Mere. 

There was a third section of the limited society of the dis- 
trict who repeated the opinion of the second, but with a signifi- 
cant modification. It was true, said this section, that Stephen 
Launceston paid no attention to women in his own rank, but 
what about women of ranks lower than his own? There 
were not wanting a few female tongues to hint that poor-Sir 
Mark would be surprised if he could be made aware of how 
certain hours of his brother’s time were employed, and what 
schemes and ambitions were cherished in a certain quarter, 
quite unsuspected by the crippled lord of Launceston— 
schemes whose success would pull down the pride of Laun- 
ceston to the dust, and be a positive disgrace and misfortune 
to the neighbourhood. Grave matter this, and gravely dis- 
cussed, chiefly between the wife and the sister of the Vicar of 
Launceston parish ; two ladies who were in a position to find 
out more about what they called “doings up at the Mere” 
than other female inquisitors of the neighbourhood, who had 
less even than their limited access to the bachelor house- 
hold. Parson Bennock, the vicar, was, however, a prudent 
man in all things temporal, and a strict man in all things 
domestic, who loved not gossip, especially when it was of a 
kind likely to annoy persons with whom it was his pleasure 
and his interest to stand well; so he sternly repressed the 
ladies of his family in their speculations upon the proceed- 
ings and proclivities of Stephen Launceston, who would be, 
at no distant date, his most important parishioner. The ladies 
held their tongues, but they also retained their previous con- 
victions. 

The front of the venerable house in which the brothers 
lived faced, beneath the gardens, a wide expanse of undulating 
and oak-wooded park land, traversed by the broad water of the 
Mere, from which it took its name ; but at the back the ground 
rose gradually to the boundary of the estate, formed by a thick 
belt of fir trees, through which several straggling sandy paths 
led to a large tract of waste land, stony and profitless, but 
which at its highest point formed a bold ridge whence there 
was a fine sea view, and whence also the sky looked red and 
wide and beautiful in the evenings. From this ridge the land 
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again fell abruptly, and the straggling paths led down into 
fields where they joined the main road to the little seaport town 
in the distance; a famous little town in old times, with stone 
quaysand drawbridges, and all the important sounding apparatus 
of a big seaport, still appertaining to its shrunken proportions. 
In a sheltered corner of the firwood, at such an elevation above 
the great house, that from the windows of the western gable 
its ancient stone porch and side wall, overgrown by the spread- 
ing branches of a grand old pear tree, were visible, though a 
large expanse of garden and shrubbery divided the Mere 
house from the more humble dwelling—there stood a roomy 
cottage, whose stone roof showed a red and golden crop, 
and whose sturdy, aged walls had seen almost as many genera- 
tions of trumpery human lives lived out within them as the 
Mere itself. Castle and cottage were alike true to tradition. 
The cottage in the angle of the fir-wood, with its lichen-grown 
roof, and its old stone porch, was the gamekeeper’s lodge, 
and for every Launceston who had lived and died at the great 
house, a Herne, Michael or Andrew, father and son, had lived 
and died at the cottage, since the time when that particular 
Launceston, who had “held for the king,” gave a message 
with his last breath, on the field of Naseby, to one Michael 
Herne, a trooper, who had been born and reared on the lands 
of Launceston-on-Mere. Michael. Herne carried those last 
words, at the peril of bis life, to the new-made widow at the 
Mere, and then went with her and her boy beyond the seas. 
The boy came back, to “‘ enjoy his own again,” and to waste 
his own, as so many of the restored did, in the ways of their 
riotous and ungodly exile ; and with him came Michael Herne, 
bringing from the Flemish country a fair-haired beautiful wife. 
The fortunes of the Launcestons had varied much since that 
time ; what they gained by thrift and prudent alliances in one 
generation, they usually lessened in the next. ‘Time went 
on, without a lapse in the direct succession of masters of the 
Mere, and the stone cottage with quaint carven porch and 
lozenge windows, with traces of defaced loyal inscriptions 
on their clumsy stone settings, housed successive descendants 
of Michael Herne, the trooper. 

The tie between the great house and the cottage was as 
much of a tradition as the black horses which the Launcestons 
of the Mere bred on the estate, or the well-flavoured mutton 
which fed upon the upland pastures, where the soil was touched 
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with the salted breezes from the sea, and aromatic herbs 
abounded. The signs and tokens of long-descended occupa- 
tion were as evident to an observant eye in the gamekeeper’s 
cottage as in the gentleman’s dwelling, its humble relics were 
no less genuine and eloquent, and the dignity of stability ex- 
pressed itself as naturally in the manner and speech of the 
Hernes, fathers and sons, as in those of the Launcestons. 
The post of gamekeeper at the Mere was hereditary in the 
family of Michael Herne, the trooper. The fortunes of younger 
children were diverse ;—not indeed with the endless and unfore- 
seen diversity which attends the destiny of men and women in 
this age, when, in every rank under the highest, with its great 
privilege of concentrated interests, the graves of the household 
are pretty sure to be scattered wide “by hill and shore and 
sea ;’—but with the variety of the time, aided by the Laun- 
ceston interest, never withheld from or grudgingly extended 
to the Hernes. 

The place and avocation of the eldest son was pre-ordained 
and immutable; he was to live at the Stone Lodge (so the 
cottage was called) and to fill the post of head gamekeeper to 
Launceston of the Mere. ‘This was no unimportant office, for 
all the time which had intervened between the days of the 
gallant cavalier who had stood for the king, with Michael 
Herne in his train, and the days when Sir Mark Launceston 
lay motionless and helpless upon his couch in the recess of the 
great terrace window, and received reports, which he did not 
understand, upon the prospects of the hunting, or the shooting, 
or the fishing, according to the season, from Michael Herne, the 
far-away descendant of the faithful messenger which brought 
the news from Naseby, the Launcestons had been sportsmen, 
with all the instincts of the landed proprietor strongly im- 
planted in them, as such instincts are in England. Their lives 
were not very lively, perhaps no lives led in the rural parts of 
England were lively before the sudden vitality of the last half 
century touched them; and the record of them would be un- 
interesting, from the blessed time when the restoration gave 
England a humorous loose liver, with a turn for bargaining, 
founded upon the principle which Mr. Canning tells us is “‘ the 
fault of the Dutch,” for her sovereign, to the time, fifty years 
ago, when “ the war,”’ as in our security we used to call it for 
nearly half that period afterwards, had effectually waked up 
England. If the Launcestons had had a taste for smuggling, 
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they might have indulged it freely, for there was a good deal of 
that insular industry along the Dorsetshire coast at all times. 
But they had not; they were, for the most part, prosperous 
people, content with their lot, and on the side of the law, and 
such exceptions as had cropped up in the family had carried 
themselves and their restlessness away from the Mere. They 
were not many, as might be seen by the long lines of family 
portraits in the great gallery, where date followed date with 
fair regularity, and face followed face with faithful resemblance. 
There were Launcestons with hawks, and horses, and hounds ; 
there were Launcestons in armour, in the uniform of later 
military times, and in the blue and gold of the great and 
glorious naval service of England; there were Launcestons in 
court dress, and in the attire of ordinary people who lived at 
home at ease; and there were the wives of these Launcestons, 
in the costumes of the successive periods, with the variety of 
their different blood and race in their faces. Many times in the 
long lines of the portrait gallery the face of a Herne showed 
upon the same canvas with the face of a Launceston. Some- 
times it was a boy’s face, and the boy held a dog in a leash, 
or stood beside the pony which another boy rode, half atten- 
dant, half companion. ‘There was a Herne among the number 
whostood out solitaryfrom the canvas, with a hooded falcon upon 
his wrist, and one hand laid on the neck of a snow-white 
palfrey, with housings and bridle of an old and fantastic 
fashion. This was Andrew Herne, who lived in the time of 
Sir Mark’s grandmother, a fair, sprightly, dashing, daring 
young dame, who would revive the old sport of falconry for- 
sooth, and persuaded Andrew, for all they called him ‘ black 
Andrew,” and he had stern, scowling brows, to aid her in her 
fancy. But whether the face was that of a man or of a boy, 
it bore the same impress, the family likeness had descended to 
the Hernes from Michael the trooper, as theirs had descended 
to the Launcestons from the cavalier who had “ stood for the 
king,” and from his fathers before him. 

The type of the Launceston face was fair and high featured. 
Along the ne of portraits one saw clear blue eyes, fine cut 
features, stalwart forms, and hair of various shades, from real 
red to real gold colour, from the dim tint which is called flaxen 
to a light chestnut brown. Dark-haired women there were 
among the wives and daughters of the Launcestons, but no 


dark-haired men or dark-eyed. From this fact, the eye of a 
24 
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visitor to the portrait-gallery would instantly light upon any 
face in the ranks which was not one of the race; from this 
fact, no visitor ever failed to mark the pictures in which there 
was a Herne. The race of the trooper remained as true to the 
tradition of feature and colour as the race of the cavalier, and 
no fair-haired, blue-eyed son had ever been born to a descen- 
dant of Michael Herne. 

So had the fortunes of the great house andthe cottage run 
parallel after their respective fashions, until fifty years ago, and 
the Mere seen no interruption of its regular transmission from 
father to son. But “ something ailed it now,” and with the for- 
tune of the race had changed its faces. The crippled form which 
lay upon the couch in the recess of the great terrace window, 
where we see Sir Mark Launceston for the first time, was not 
less like the athletic figures of his forefathers than his dark, 
eager, hollow eyés, his olive skin, and his close curled raven 
black hair were like theirs. Nor was this departure from the 
family tradition less remarkable in the case of Sir Mark’s 
brother. Stephen Launceston was as dark as a Spaniard, in 
eye, hair, and complexion, but he had the open, bright, clear 
expression which is rarely seen in the face of a dark-eyed man, 
and every “ turn ”’ of him, as his nurse said when he was a child, 
was English. 

It was understood that Mark and Stephen Launceston were 
remarkably like their mother, and that circumstance was in 
itself an innovation upon the Launceston customs which had 
been received with grave disfayour among the people, who had 
always “‘ heard tell,”’ and believed, that it behoved Launcestons 
of the Mere to resemble the paternal side of the house. They 
might or might not be like the last Lady Launceston, for any- 
thing that anybody thereabouts knew of the matter, for no 
one in Dorsetshire had ever seen her, and she had never seen 
her husband’s ancestral home. Like Berengaria of Navarre, 
her foot had never been set within her kingdom, and her grave 
was made among strangers. The only record of her which 
existed at the Mere was the inscription which had been added 
to the long catalogue of Launceston deaths and virtues on the 
huge grey marble tablet which almost filled, and quite dis- 
figured the walls of the village church. This inscription in- 
formed its readers—and the limited congregation found a 
surprising relief in reperusing it Sunday after Sunday—that 
“Dame Joan ”—had died and was buried “at Normandy, in 
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France,” at a certain time, and that she was the “ honoured wife 
of Sir Michael Launceston, Baronet, of the Mere.” This was 
all, and the neighbourhood knew no more concerning “‘ Dame 
Joan.” Sir Richard, who was an only son, had been born late 
in his father’s life, and had succeeded early to his inheritance. 
People dated the first falling away of the Launcestons to him, 
for he did not remain at home like his fathers before him, but 
went to foreign countries, horrid places where revolution and 
war were raging—war on the soil you understand, not beyond 
seas, like our decorous and proper wars, which don’t disturb 
English homes—taking with him Andrew Herne, a young 
fellow of his own age, the second son of the then gamekeeper. 
Sir Richard remained abroad for several years; when he returned 
to England it was to live in London; and the Mere remained 
desolate and uninhabited. Then the people of his native place 
heard of his marriage, in France, and that he and his bride 
were coming home. He never came until after his young 
wife’s death, when he arrived at the Mere with two children, 
the elder three years old, the younger little more than a year. 
He returned as he went, accompanied by Andrew Herne. 
The spirit of wandering, so little comprehensible to the last 
century, which understood the grand tour, but nothing more, 
evidently possessed Sir Richard Launceston, for when his 
eldest son was ten years old, he left his ancestral home again, 
and, this time, never to return. These were terrible changes, 
and now the old place must pass to a second son, which had 
never happened before in the history of the Mere. What 
were things coming to ? 

That things were coming to the “end-all here” with Sir 
Mark Launceston, would probably have been the conclusion at 
which any one would have arrived who should have seen him 
as he lay on a wide sofa in the window-recess of the west front 
of the house, as the red sun was going down; his dim eyes 
directed towards the distant trees crowned with the gold and 
purple glory, and a painful expression of thought and perplexity 
upon his wan and sallow brow. 

The time was early autumn, and the day had been still and 
warm, but a wood-fire burned upon the spacious hearth, where 
the ‘‘ dogs” were represented by the heraldic swans of Laun- 
ceston, and the shrunken limbs of the cripple were covered by 
a large rug of rich furs, on which his wasted hands, painful to 
look at, as a deformed person’s hands are always, lay idly. 
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This was one of Sir Mark’s bad days, and he had had some- 
thing more to try him than the pain which seldom released 
him from its grip, and of late had tightened it, and the cough 
which broke his rest by day and night. He was not alone. 
On a leopard-skin beside the sofa lay a huge St. Bernard dog, 
his great tawny head stretched along his fore-legs, and his 
mild eyes fixed upon his master, with a perfect perception 
that something was the matter, and that his companionship 
was not enough to set things right just then. Presently a 
step sounded on the terrace beneath the window, and the dog 
lifted his head, moved his tail very gently, and drew up his 
stretched fore-paws. 

“Yes,” said Sir Mark, as if answering an articulate 
question. “It is Stephen, and I have been expecting 
him.” 

Almost immediately his brother entered the room, and 
approached him with a solicitous inquiry about his health. 

“T’m better this evening,” said Sir Mark, as Stephen 
Launceston stooped to pat the head of Oscar, the Mount 
St. Bernard, and to pull his yellow and black ears. “I’m 
-a good deal better, and should have been all right if it had 
not been for Herne.” 

“Has he been here again? Confound him, he always has 
something to worry you about. Whatisitnow? Anything 
wrong with the birds? or anything new in the smuggling or 
poaching line? ” 

“‘ Kverything wrong in all kinds of lines, if Herne is to 
be believed. I never saw anything like the deep-rooted sus- 
picion and contentiousness of his nature. And yet there’s 
nothing interested in it. He would not take any other 
position than that of gamekeeper. I have offered him old 
Hill’s office as steward, and to give Hill a pension, but he 
won’t hear of it; asks me whether I think he would show off 
his ignorance before the men, and whether I forget that he can 
only read by print, and write out an order for powder and 
shot ?” 

“Why do you see him?” asked Stephen Launceston, 
impatiently. “You are always the worse of a talk with 
Michael Herne. Why don’t you tell him you cannot be 
bothered ? ” 

“Well, you see—” Sir Mark paused—“‘ you see, it is 
Michael Herne, and he is in the right, and doing his duty, as 
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he thinks ; and after all, I can be bothered. I must not expect 
to be let off everything.” 

Stephen Launceston glanced at his brother, and turned 
away to the window. He was used to Sir Mark’s patience, 
but every fresh proof of it, of late, since he had been in a much 
more suffering state, touched the heart of the tall, strong 
young fellow, who looked the picture of health, and capacity 
to enjoy life. 

“ Hverything,” he thought; ‘to be let off everything. What 
has he been let off except want of money ? ” 

*‘Herne imagines, I think,” continued Sir Mark, “ that 
the sole object of every man, woman, and child in the place 
is to steal and cheat, and wrong me by all possible means. 
He will have it now that the Mardykes are a bad lot.” 

“The Mardykes! What, Hugh and his mother? What 
on earth have they done ?” 

“ That is just what I cannot make out. Herne is as indis- 
tinct about it as he is emphatic. They are a bad lot, and I 
shall regret it if I do not get rid of them now that the lease 
of the little farm is about to expire.” 

“Of course you don’t intend to mind him ?” said Stephen, 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Herne is an envious, ill-conditioned fellow, 
I can see that plain enough, though he is as civil and obse- 
quious to me as if I were you. He has the most grudging 
mind possible, and I believe part of his dislike to Mardyke is 
because people compare the sort of position he holds, or rather 
which his father held, as an old favourite of my father, with 
the light in which Herne himself is regarded.” 

“What nonsense! Half the difficulty of putting up with 
Herne is in the fact and the feeling that here he is, part and 
parcel of ourselves; while as for Mardyke, he really has no 
claim. After all, it is not surprising that Herne should not 
like Mardyke, considering that Mardyke’s father caused the 
death of Andrew Herne.” 

“ Yes, but by accident. The two were the best of friends, 
and hunted poachers together with as much good-fellowship 
as Hugh Mardyke and I hunt weasels ; and the fray in which 
Joe Mardyke hit a fatal blow on the wrong skull is still cele- 
brated all round Launceston. Don’t you remember my father 
telling us about it? How Andrew Herne rushed on Mardyke 
in the moonlight, and Mardyke hit him what he called ‘ a tap,’ 
and how Andrew died of it?—with Mardyke by his side, 
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though, in a horrid state of mind, and frequently observing 
that he sincerely ‘ hoped they might be able to hang him, in 
law, for it.’ I don’t think there can be any second-hand 
entailed revenge on Herne’s part in the matter. It is a more 
personal dislike, and Herne would not stick at gratifying it, J 
daresay. He wants you to refuse the farm to Hugh, I sup- 
pose ? ” 

“Yes, and so does Hill. Not because he has anything to 
say against Mardyke, but because he thinks it is a pity that 
bit of land should be outlying ; it makes an awkward corner, 
it seems, and my father did a stupid thing in letting it as a 
little farm. So they want me to undo the stupid thing. I 
never saw the bit of land, that I remember, and I wish some- 
body else had the undoing of it.” 

“Don’t undo it, Mark,” said Stephen, with decision. ‘ Let 
Hugh Mardyke keep the land, and live and die on it. Don’t 
mind Herne’s hints about him; I know him much better than 
he does, and he’s an honest fellow. <A capital wrestler, too ; 
gave me a fall last week I shan’t forget. He’s a good son to 
his old mother, and not a bit of a bad lot. I do believe Herne 
would make you and me out poachers and smugglers, rather 
than believe there are not any about the place. I will talk to 
him, and tell him you must not be plagued in this way.” 

“T wish you would,” said Sir Mark, wearily. 

“‘T will. And now I’ll go and dress, and we’ll have some 
chess before supper.”’ (This was fifty yearsago.) ‘‘ You have 
not had any visitors besides Herne, [ suppose ?” 

“None ; Oscar and I have been quite alone since you went 
out. I should like to hear about your day.” 

“ So you shall, when I come down.” 

Stephen Launceston went away, and a servant came in. 
He closed the shutters, drew the curtains, rolled the couch on 
which Sir Mark lay near to the wide hearth, and placed a chair 
and a chess-table by its side. When he withdrew, after a long 
look at his master, it was to announce in the servants’ hall that 
Sir Mark was looking a deal worse than usual, that it was his 
opinion he would not see the winter out, and that how Mr. 
Launceston did- not notice it beat him. Stephen speedily re- 
joined his brother, and applied himself to cheer him up. He 
told Sir Mark, as he had promised, the history of his day; it 
chiefly concerned a visit to the seaport town on the coast ; 
but he omitted one chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE STONE COTTAGE. 


Tae gamekeeper’s lodge, in the angle of the firwood, was a 
picturesque object, whether regarded in the glimpse of it 
which was to be had from the great house, or nearer, where 
all its details might be observed. It was of irregular con- 
struction, and a portion of it was undoubtedly very ancient ;— 
the front, under the steep roof, with its long, low windows, 
with small panes set in lead, and the grey, rugged wall at 
the western end—towards the sand-fields, as the waste land 
already mentioned was called,—all softened and mellowed 
by the hand of time, and its adorning tracery in tiny 
growths of yellow and green, and jewel sparks of red; the 
innumerable beauties of old age, so beautiful in the soulless 
things. ‘The lower windows, the entire of the eastern side of 
the cottage, and the wide porch, all overgrown with honey- 
suckle, jasmine, and green climbers, which had shot up and 
spread themselves over the brownish red tiles of the roof, were 
comparatively modern; they belonged to the time of the 
present gamekeeper’s father, Andrew Herne. At the back 
was a small yard, shut in by walls, and outside them a semi- 
circular space intervened between the cottage and the firwood, 
whose utmost edge of trees seemed, at a little distance, to 
sweep the cottage roof. 

From the windows and the porch of the lodge the Mere 
house could be seen, in all its commanding extent, and the 
view of the park, the shrubberies, and the Mere itself was so 
beautiful that visitors were apt to turn their steps in the direc- 
tion of the Stone Cottage, therefrom to obtain the most 
favourable prospect of the wide possessions of the Launces- 
tons. The exterior of the Stone Cottage was neat, and 
certain little adornments—a few bits of old china on rough 
brackets in the porch, and some flower-pots arranged on the 
marrow window-sills, and the flagged walk beneath them— 
betokened the presence of women in the house. ‘The visitors 
who made their way thither received little encouragement to 
admire the cottage, or to enter into conversation with its 
occupants, if, indeed, they ever caught sight of the latter. 
Michael Herne had a well-deserved local reputation for surli- 
ness and moroseness, and hesitated not at all to make people 
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understand (unless they came under the guidance of Mr. Laun- 
ceston, when he was all civility) that he wanted no sightseers 
there ; that his interpretation of the rights of an Englishman’s 
house admitted of no mitigation in favour of the claims of the 
picturesque; and that, in short, they had better “get out.” 
Not that, in fact, they ever got in; if they succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves under the shelter of the broad porch, they 
might be considered fortunate; but if the burly form of 
Michael Herne should have been discerned in occupation of 
that position, the intruders might just march back again, and 
study the fall of the land, the silveriness of the water, and the 
majestic beauty of the timber from some other ’vantage- 
ground. 

The general aspect of the Stone Cottage was tranquil and 
lonely, for Michael Herne had few friends and frequenters, and 
he held his womenkind in the stern restraint and seclusion to 
which women of the lower classes, who are not among the 
absolutely poor, are still subjected, when men so please, in 
England, and from which they had less chance of escape fifty 
years ago. The animals belonging to the lodge—some valu- 
able dogs, and several ferrets of much local renown—lived in 
the yard at the back of the cottage, where their proceedings 
were gravely inspected by an old raven, the survivor of a pair 
who had begun life together in the time of Michael Herne’s 
father, and who might have vied with Grip in his knowledge of 
family secrets. 

The interior of the Stone Cottage was roomy, and had the 
air of respectability which attends duration and stability of 
tenure. A wide passage led from the porch to the yard, and 
the rooms opened into it on either side. At the back was the 
kitchen, with the stair which led to the upper rooms—two in 
number, low-ceilinged, and with side windows half hidden in 
greenery—at one end of it. The lower rooms were devoted to 
the use of Michael Herne, and they were crowded with the im- 
plements and accessories of his employment and his tastes. 
The materials for a genre picture of the taste of to-day lay 
waste in the Stone Cottage. Guns, fishing-rods, dog-leashes, 
and whips, the appurtenances of rude farriery, specimens of 
amateur taxidermy, nets, snares, and confiscated weapons of 
many kinds, a fine assortment of fishing flies ; a noble collec- 
tion of blackthorn and other sticks, indiscriminate garments all 
of the stuff and fashion of Herne’s calling, rusty files laden with 
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dusty bills and receipts hanging upon the discoloured walls ; 
nothing orderly except the arrangement of the guns, or bright 
except their locks and barrels; the furniture old, heavy, and 
scanty, no covering on the tiled floors, except where a rough rug 
of skins lay beside Michael Herne’s bed—an oaken receptacle 
a century old at least. Such were the objects which occupied 
the ground-floor rooms of the Stone Cottage. Many terrible 
examples of the gamekeeper’s professional vigilance and ruth- 
lessness, in the shape of bats, stoats, weasels, and hawks, were 
to be seen ignominiously nailed to the outer gate of the yard, 
and to the trees which bounded the space beyond it. 

The rooms above, reached by the heavy oaken stairs from 
the kitchen, were less gloomy than the lower ones, and all the 
more cheerful that the master of the house never set his foot in 
them. They were long and low, and the oaken beams of their 
ceilings were a dull rich brown with age. Among their 
cumbrous furniture were several ‘ bits” over which modern 
connoisseurs would go into raptures, but which were simply 
stowed away there as rubbish. In the chamber, whose broad, 
short window in the side wall looked westward, there was a 
greater air of order, comfort, and lightsomeness than in the 
other. The indications which the flower-pots on the window- 
sills and on the flagged path below afforded, were strengthened 
here by many touches of womanly tidiness and instinctive love 
of beauty and grace. ‘They were shown in the simplest forms, 
and were mainly contrivances whereby a little effect of orna- 
ment was produced by a poor material ; but they made it evi- 
dent that the tenant of this room, so scrupulously clean, with 
its oaken bedstead draped with snow-white curtains with 
fringes knotted by skilful fingers, its carved “ kist,” and wide- 
shelved press, its table with a ‘‘ bow pot” of leaves and flowers, 
and a Bible and Prayer-book as old as the other furniture, 
its framed sampler worked in silks as the sole ornament of the 
wall, must needs be a woman. 

The tenant of that room was a woman; a young woman, 
too, and beautiful. Not with the mild, housewifely beauty 
which her surroundings might have led one to expect in the 
fitness of things ; nor with the rustic, ruddy, comeliness which 
might have been the result of simple life in the healthy secluded 
country place, but with a grand, finished, exceptional beauty 
which the people about hardly dared to admire, so little did 
they understand or account for it. There were several women, 
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and even a few men, in the vicinity of Launceston-on-Mere who 
would have described Cybel Herne’s beauty as “ fearsome ;” and 
many of the girls of the district who had nothing in the way of 
looks to recommend them, except the healthy ruddiness of their 
class and their age, had more numerous admirers among the 
young rustics than had ‘‘ Dark Cybel,” as people called her, the 
orphan niece of the gamekeeper at Launceston-on-Mere. Look- 
ing at her as she leaned on her folded arms on the edge of the 
window-frame, the lattice thrown open on either side of her, and 
gazed fixedly towards the fir wood as the sun went down, on 
the evening of the day on which her uncle had so much ruffled 
the tranquillity of Sir Mark Launceston, no one would have 
called her beauty “fearsome.” Soft and tender light, like that 
of the declining orb itself, was upon her face; softness and 
tenderness rarely seen there by others, but not uncommon 
when Dark Cybel was alone. Her tall figure, full formed, and 
touched from head to foot with the rounded gracefulness of 
complete symmetry and perfect health, had natural stateliness 
combined with rare ease and freedom of movement, and every 
gesture told of strength and character. In the poise of the 
head, with its coiled masses of thick raven black hair, there was 
pride, and in the expression of the face singular resolution and 
fearlessness. They called her “ Dark Cybel” with reason, for 
her complexion was of a tint rarely seen in England—a clear 
but dusky olive colour, with a lustrous blush as of damask roses 
upon it, overspread with soft peach-like bloom. Her eyes, 
deep set under a broad low forehead, and thick, soft eyebrows 
nearly as black as her hair, were also black, or must be called 
so for lack of some word which shall convey the exquisite med- 
ley of shades which formed their colour. But they were black 
eyes with varying jewels lurking in them, which came flashing 
up with beautiful capriciousness, sometimes with a diamond 
sparkle, anon with a ruby gleam. ‘The form of her face was 
not a perfect oval; but what it lost in ideal perfection it gained 
in power and expression by the breadth and firmness of the 
chin, and the steadiness of the rich red lips, which closed well 
over teeth rather short and strong, perhaps, for ideal beauty, 
but of perfect and gleaming whiteness. The attire of this 
choice specimen of womanhood, found in such an unlikely 
locality, was the ordinary dress of country girls—a coloured 
upper-gown of gay print over a dark stuff petticoat, and she 
wore it without the addition of the least scrap of ornament, 
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with nothing except the delicate whiteness of the kerchief on 
her neck, with ends tucked into her bodice, and the tightness 
and trimness of her striped stockings, of her own knitting, 
to establish a distinction between her and any other of the 
peasant women of the neighbourhood. 

As she gazed from the western window, it would have been 
easy for an observer watching the look in her proud, dark, 
determined face to discern a struggle in the girl’s mind; to 
perceive that it was not only upon the sweetness of a love- 
dream that she was brooding; and from time to time there came 
from her lips a few muttered words and a restless sigh. 

“ He will harm him with Sir Mark,” she was saying to her- 
self. It is all very well for Hugh to say that Sir Mark is too 
just; he will harm him with him. Will Mr. Stephen be true 
to him; will he help us, I wonder? He would not, for certain, 
ef he knew.” 

The colour in her cheeks deepened as she mused thus, and 
the trouble in her face increased. 

“ Cybel, Cybel!” called a weak, piping voice from the foot 
of the stairs, “it’s close on supper-time. Come down, come 
down.” 

The girl made no answer, but she turned away from the 
casement, pushed her clustering black hair impatiently off 
her forehead, and descended the heavy narrow stair to the 
large, gloomy, smoke-stained kitchen, or ‘ house-place,” 
where Michael Herne took his meals, and rather permitted the 
women to take theirs than shared them with them in any sense 
of sociability or comfort. The floor of this kitchen was also of 
red tiles, and its furniture was of a heavy and lasting order, 
like that of the other portions of the house. A rude kind of 
comfort and plenty was evident in the place, for sides of bacon, 
hams, and smoke-dried tongues depended from the sturdy oaken 
rafters ; ropes of onions and dried herbs in nets hung upon the 
walls; the half-open door of a vaulted cellar revealed a goodly 
barrel of ale and a suggestive row of stone jars ; and one corner 
of the kitchen was occupied by a flour bin. The wide hearth 
was of the good old style which gives us a strange notion of 
the endurance of heat by our ancestors. It was surrounded by 
a mass of masonry which virtually constituted a room within the 
room, and oaken “ settles” supplied seats whereon the house- 
hold and its visitors might comfortably bake themselves in the 
winter evenings. Many bright pots and pans were displayed 
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on the walls and shelves, while the simple processes of cooking 
were represented by a gipsy kettle which swung in the approved 
fashion from crossed sticks over a skilfully banked-up fire 
burning low upon the flat open hearth. <A clean coarse cloth 
was laid upon an oak table under the long casement window, 
and displayed preparations for the evening meal, to the extent 
of a huge loaf of bread and a large piece of rich yellow cheese. 
The gipsy kettle was in full boiling order, and emitted a savoury 
odour; and the entire scene had a rustic cheerfulness in its still 
life, which was, however, marred by the aspect of the human 
occupants. Dark Cybel was beautiful indeed to look upon, but 
not cheerful; and the woman who had summoned her, Mary 
Herne, her aunt, the sister of Michael Herne—the two consti- 
tuted the gamekeeper’s household—was a person of most 
depressing aspect. In her bowed figure, pale face, sunken dark 
eyes, and weary movements might be read the story of Mary 
Herne’s life ; one of spiritless dependence upon, and slavish 
obedience to, a domestic tyrant, the story of thousands of her 
sisterhood, then and now. She was not much younger than 
her brother; she had probably seen her fiftieth year, but she 
might easily have seen her sixtieth, judging from her face with 
its network of wrinkles, and her voice with its reedy piping 
tone, querulous with complaint and apprehension. 

“‘ Michael’s late,” said Mary Herne, stooping over the gipsy 
kettle, and stirring its contents with a monotonous motion, 
“ an’ he’ll come in in none the better humour for that. Get 
the dish, girl, and set the plates.” 

“ Get you gone, Rufus, if you don’t want to be kicked when 
the master comes in,” said Cybel, as she lifted in her arms a 
large tawny cat, who was lying on a settle, and put him up 
the stairs out of harm’s way. ‘‘I’ll bring you your supper all 
right by and by. Give me the ladle, aunt, and do-you put the 
plates out, and rest a bit. Your face is burnt, and you look 
ready to drop.” 

“And let Michael catch you stirring the pot!—no, no, 
Cybel, that wouldn’t do. A peaceful supper I should have if 
he saw that sight.” 

“ T wonder what has made him so particular about me all 
of a sudden,” said Cybel, with a quick, angry frown ; ‘it’s 
newly come to him to mind about my face, or my doings either, 
and I don’t thank him for the change. I wish he would leave 
me alone.” 
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“ You get fewer foul words from him, anyhow.” 

“1 like his fair words as little as his foul. What do they 
mean, aunt?” Cybel turned from the table, and confronted 
the stooping woman, trying to meet her averted eyes. ‘‘ What 
do they mean ?—no good to me, and you know it, and you will 
not tell me. Are you so afraid of him, that you dare not be 
true to me? ” 

For all the strength and self-dependence in the girl’s face, 
the tone in which she said this was forlorn and touching. 
Neither was it without its effect on Mary Herne. She stopped 
her busy stirring of the pot, and turned towards her niece with 
the words: 

* He’s a bitter, bad man; but his meaning isn’t for your 
harm.” ‘he sound of a heavy footstep without, in the yard, 
followed by the yelping recognition of the dogs, stopped her. 
“* Here’s the master,” she said, and the two had hurriedly re- 
sumed their previous occupations, when Michael Herne lifted 
the latch of the kitchen-door and came in. 

He was a tall, spare man, large boned, and muscular, with 
broad shoulders, somewhat bowed, and a keen, hatched-shaped 
face. He was between fifty and sixty years old, and of an 
aspect in which sourness contended with craftiness for the 
mastery in expression. In complexion and features, Michael 
Herne was what the Irish people call a “foxy” man; his 
hair, his skin, his thick eyebrows, his bushy whiskers, and the 
long hairs which grew upon his wrists and the back of his 
hands, were all of a rusty reddish brown. His hard-featured 
face, with close-set reddish-brown eyes, which occasionally 
squinted, was as little calculated to inspire confidence as any 
combination of human features could well be; and his voice 
was nearly as forbidding. He was universally disliked, and he 
knew it, and derived a sullen satisfaction from the fact; it 
pleased his rough and brutal humour. It concerned him solely 
to be on good terms with Sir Mark, and as he achieved this 
purpose in general, it troubled him not at all that the people 
about should say freely that if it had not been for the family 
history, and the ancient tie between Launceston and Herne, 
the Stone Cottage would have had another occupant; Mr. Hill 
would long ago have contrived to get rid of the sullen and ill- 
conditioned gamekeeper at the Mere. 

Michael Herne’s dress was a rough costume of velveteen, 
with the clouted shoes and long gaiters which have always 
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belonged to his calling, and a low-crowned wide-brimmed 
hat, which he wore well down upon his heavy forehead. He 
spoke no word of greeting to the women, who did not seem to 
expect any, but strode through the kitchen to the rooms on 
the ground floor, which lay beyond. When he returned, the 
meai was served, without any additional light, though the sun 
had set, and the kitchen was in semi-darkness; and Herne 
flung himself into a chair, helped himself from the smoking 
dish of savoury stew before him, and then, pushing the dish 
in the direction of his niece, who silently helped her aunt and 
herself to food, he began to eat with voracity. A stone jug of 
ale was placed beside his plate, and he drank its contents 
from its edge, without offering to share the beverage with his 
companions, each of whom was waiting, prepared, after her 
own fashion, for the burst of temper which this preternatural 
silence surely, according to their joint experience, portended. 
They had not long to wait. After Michael Herne had devoured 
a quantity of the stew, without speaking, he roughly bade his 
sister light the candle; and as she rose and went to the 
dresser to fetch the heavy iron candlestick and snuffers, he 
turned upon Cybel, and asked her : 

“ Has Hugh Mardyke been here to-day ? ” 

“No,” replied Cybel, curtly, meeting his fierce gaze. 

* You lie!” he said, with an oath, “as you always do. 
He has been here. I only asked you to try your brass, yon 
jade. How dare you tell me a lie, and how dare you bring 
Hugh Mardyke here? You heard what I said about that, and 
by G—d I'll make you mind it.” 

Mary Herne had set the candle on the table with a trembling 
hand, and shrunk into the shelter of the chimney-corner, 
before her brother drew breath in his brutal speech, and at its 
conclusion she made a hurried gesture of entreaty to Cybel, 
who had risen, and when he ceased, was conf:onting him with 
a pale face, and a brow which frowned as darkly as his own. 

“ T have told you no lie.” Dark Cybel answered her uncle 
boldly. ‘‘ Hugh Mardyke has not been here.” 

“*T saw you walking with him on the edge of the firwood,” 
said Michael Herne, striking the table with his clenched hand, 
‘when I was coming away from the Mere notan hour ago. I 
saw you, I tell you, you lying wench! ” 

“‘T never said you didn’t ; and you may see me many a time 


again walking with Hugh Mardyke. Aye, you may stare at 
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me, and swear at me, uncle, I’m not afraid of you any longer ! 
He did not come here, and he’s not coming here; never inside 
the Stone Cottage will he put his foot, but I’ll meet him in the 
park, and where else he chooses, for I’m to be his wife by 
Christmas-time ; I’ve given him word and hand-fast, and you 
can’t make me break them. You’ve been bitter bad to me, 
and you’re a cruel man, but I’m afraid of you no more.” 

“ Cybel, Cybel,’’ moaned her aunt, faintly, as she threw 
her apron over her face, as if to screen from her sight the 
instant punishment which should fall upon her niece. “ Are 
you gone crazy, child, are you gone crazy?” 

“Are you gone crazy, the old fool asks! I think you 
must be, jade, or you would not dare to talk to me like that. 
What’s come to you?” and Michael Herne rose, made a 
sudden step towards Cybel, caught her by the arm, and 
pulled her towards him. ‘‘ What’s come to you? It’s none 
so long since I gave you a taste of my dog-whip, and left you 
to come to your senses in the cellar there, when you troubled 
me with your whims. You had better mind what you’re 
about, or you’ll have the whip and the cellar again.” 

He was holding her firmly while he hissed these threaten- 
ing words at her, and ber face was within an arm’s length 
of his, full of rage and menace. She was but a girl after all, 
and she had known all the agony of fear of the man whose 
bread she ate, and in whose power she was so utterly ; but 
the girl’s blood was up now, and fear had entirely passed 
away from her under the influence of wrath and scorn. Under 
another influence also, the same which had softened her 
haughty beauty a while ago, as she watched the setting sun 
from her casement—the one single influence which conquers 
fear in the heart of the timidest and the meekest woman. 
Her arm did not quiver in his grasp, nor did her frame tremble. 
One great heave of her breast there was, and then she stood 
firm, fixed her black eyes, bright with a strange fire, upon his, 
and answered him : 

“Tam not afraid of the whip and cellar. You dare not 
strike me; you dare not molest me now, for there’s one 
would make you pay dear for any harm to me. What has 
come to me, you ask me? Liberty has come to me. I’ve no 
fear of you any more. Let me go, Michael Herne, or it will be 
worse for you if Hugh Mardyke hears that ve had to say 
that twice.’? 
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She spoke rapidly, but low ; and it was terrible to see how 
the two faces, so near together, scanned one another—the 
girl’s beautiful and noble, even in its passion ; the man’s hate- 
ful in its ugliness and malice. For a moment he glared at 
her in silence, with a look which seemed to threaten some act 
of violence; but her glance did not fall before his; the next 
he released her arm with a movement which pushed her violently 
from him, and obliged her to catch a chair-back to steady her, 
and turned upon his sister. 

“Stop your whimpering there, you fool,” he said; “ you 
are as bad as this jade, and worse, for she gets backed up by 
you. Now, listen to me, you two, and remember that I mean 
every word I say; and what I threaten, that I’ll do. You talk 
to me of Hugh Mardyke again, and I’ll turn your aunt and 
yourself out-of-doors in the clothes you stand up in to shift for 
yourselves. If any one asks me why I’ve done it, and there 
be those that may, besides Sir Mark and his brother, I’ll tell 
them it was because I found you out to be no better than you 
ought to be, and found your aunt out in helping you. When 
that story comes to Hugh Mardyke’s mother’s ears, and I’m 
not sure it’s not true, mind you, I don’t think either of you 
will find a welcome at the Ash Farm, or up at the Parsonage ! 
I’m not a favourite, but my word is as good as another’s, and 
as bad, maybe, as Mardyke shall find to his cost, if I have any 
more of this cursed nonsense. Now, be off with you, both of 
you, I say,”’ he stamped his foot upon the floor, and raised his 
voice to a shout, with deliberate violence, “and don’t let me 
hear your voices, or I’1l do you both a mischief.” 

Cybel, who had listened to him, silent and motionless, save 
for a quick turn of her head in the direction of Mary Herne, 
who shrank still farther into the chimney corner, now made 
one step forward, and was about to speak, when the other 
woman came to her side with surprising swiftness, and drew 
her aside, whispering : 

‘For God’s sake come when he bids you.” 

Cybel yielded, not out of fear for herself, but out of con- 
sideration for her aunt, whose whole life was passed in the 
misery of dread of her brother’s violence, and a good part of it 
in actual suffering from his brutality. She suffered herself 
to be hustled up the stairs and into her room, and then, when 
the heavy bolt had been drawn across the door, the two 
forlorn women sat down upon the bed, and, the girl’s fortitude 
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giving way, Cybel laid her beautiful, proud face against the 
shrivelled cheek of the victim who had more to bear than her- 
self, without any chance of rescue, and wept silent tears of 
shame and anger. 

“It is horrible to be treated so,’ 
“* quite horrible.” 

“Yes, my dear, it is very bad,” said Mary Herne; “ but 
we're no worse off than other women. Men can always do as 
they like, it only depends on what they do like.” 

“Tf I could only take you with me, when I get away from 
this hateful place,” said Cybel, as she dried her eyes, and 
lifted up her head. The moon was rising now, and the two 
women looked forlorn and comfortless as they sat side by side 
in its chill rays. 

*“* How are you to leave it, poor child? ” 

“How? with Hugh, of course. I meant to tell you to- 
night, Aunt Mary, at any rate, after you came upstairs, out of 
uncle’s way, because I knew it would flurry you. I shall get 
away with Hugh. Uncle has no real power to hinder me from 
marrying him; he may storm and rage, but he can’t do more, 
and if he does much of that, I’ll go out to service until such 


’ she said, after a while, 


time as Hugh can marry me; so cheer up, Aunt Mary, I am 
not afraid of him now.” 

But her aunt did not cheer up. On the contrary, she be- 
sought Cybel not to be rash; she lamented that it should ever 
have “ come to this” with Hugh Mardyke, because, she said 
more than once, ‘‘ Michael Herne is a terrible man.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ASH FARM. 


On the border of the Launceston estate, opposite to that 
which was formed by the firwood which sheltered the Stone 
Cottage, at one of its angles, lay the small farm occupied by 
Hugh Mardyke. It was a triangular piece of land, of excep- 
tionally small dimensions for the district, where farming was 
generally carried on on an extensive scale, and it could not be 


considered unreasonable that the proprietor of the Mere, or 
25 
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his agent in the management of the estate, should regard 
the falling in of the short lease which had been granted to 
Hugh Mardyke’s father, as a fortunate circumstance which would 
render it feasible to enlarge the boundaries of the home park 
of Launceston-on-Mere after a symmetrical fashion. The farm 
was well tilled, and the small buildings on it were in good 
order, for Hugh Mardyke was an industrious young fellow, 
for all his fondness for sport, and his readiness to assist at 
every social gathering within his liberally estimated reach, and 
the other side of the question had doubtless its reasonableness 
and its hardships. But that other side was only vaguely and 
rarely discussed fifty years ago, and there could be no doubt 
that if Sir Mark Launceston wished to take up the land, Hugh 
Mardyke must give it up, and start fair somewhere else. 
Folks said Sir Mark would act very handsomely by his out- 
going tenant, but again there were others who said no; Hugh 
Mardyke was no favourite with those who were favourites with 
Sir Mark, and in his confidence, and what did he, a helpless 
cripple, who could not move about and see people and things 
for himself, know of the merits of any person or the hardships 
of any case? No step had been taken in the matter, no com- 
munication had passed between Sir Mark Launceston and 
his tenant, since the customary notice of the approaching 
expiry of the term of tenancy had been sent and acknow- 
ledged ; but the matter was much discussed in the neigh- 
bourhood, which had mostly but small interests to occupy 
it, and had led to a general talking-over of the story of the 
Mardykes. 

In that story there was little that was in any way remark- 
able. The pursuits of the Mardykes were agricultural, and 
their dispositions peaceful. Their family traditions were 
respectable, for the “ tap”? which had caused Andrew Herne’s 
death by the agency of Joe Mardyke, was a mere mistake, and 
Joe had never suffered in public estimation in consequence. 
Joe had been unlucky in money matters in his young days; 
but as he was unambitious, and his wife was a quiet, indus- 
trious woman, they had done pretty well from the auspicious 
time when Sir Richard settled the old companion of his boyish, 
bird-nesting, general-mischief-and-cruelty-contriving days at 
the Ash Farm, and little Hugh, who, luckily, was destined to 
be an only child, was born in the trim little farmhouse. Sir 
Richard Launceston had adhered to an old custom on the 
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estate, which provided that all small grants of land should be 
made for one life and twenty-one years, in his generous settle- 
ment on Joe Mardyke. ‘The farmer did not long survive the 
victim of the unlucky “tap.”? Joe Mardyke died when his 
only child was six years old, and one year after the death of 
Andrew Herne. The two men had been contemporaries, play- 
mates in childhood, schoolmates in boyhood, for such school- 
ing as was to be had for lads in their condition of life at that 
distant time, and humble friends of the young heir. But when 
Andrew Herne went away with the heir as soon as he came 
into possession of the estate, and set Joe Mardyke up at Ash 
Farm,—so called from a fine ash tree which grew nearly in 
its centre—the friendship interrupted by absence did not 
extend itself to the elder brother, Michael Herne, who filled 
the hereditary office and lived in the hereditary house of the 
the Hernes. ‘The grudging, sullen, ill-conditioned way of 
Michael Herne’s age, was the grudging, sullen, ill-conditioned 
way of his youth, and he had always hated Joe Mardyke, long 
before the accident which befell Andrew, for no better reason 
. than because his brother and Joe were friends. 

When Sir Richard Launceston returned to the Mere, a 
young widower, with his motherless children, accompanied 
by Andrew Herne, the lot of his humble friend and faithful 
servant contrasted with his own; for Andrew Herne brought 
his wife to Launceston. ‘There were many who could tell 
CybeL what manner of woman her mother was—her mother, 
widowed before the child’s birth, and for the few years 
of her after life, a victim, like his own sister, whom his 
ill-usage had reduced to almost imbecility, of the brutal 
temper of Michael Herne. ‘They could tell her how she 
was no meek, mild victim, but struggled with her oppressor, 
defied, and hated him; but never complained of him, or of 
her life, in the hearing of any. ‘They could tell Cybel of her 
mother’s wild, dark beauty, and the gipsy look that she had; 
the fierce, proud look which made her ill to anger, and won 
for her an enforced respect, for folk about Launceston-on-Mere 
were mightily afraid of witchcraft in those days, and any 
woman who differed from her neighbours by reason of her 
superior beauty, was just as likely to be looked at with sus- 
picion, as if she had differed from them by reason of her 
superior ugliness. They did not go so far as to declare that 
Andrew Herne’s beautiful wife was a witch. but they very 
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positively asserted that she was a gipsy. Had ever such black 
eyes and hair, such white teeth and dusky skin, with rich, red 
blood flushing it like the roses up yonder in the conservatory, 
which had been prepared with such vain care for ‘“‘ My Lady’s ” 
pleasure, been seen in all the district before? And then, who 
knew anything about her country or her people? Nobody had 
been satisfied on these points before Andrew Herne died, and 
there was not the smallest chance of anybody being satisfied 
upon them after, for the young widow was a stern and silent 
woman, who kept her own counsel, and no company. ‘These 
things would have been all forgotten, long before, in a busier 
place than the country round the Mere, and where people 
would have had more numerous objects of interest and sub- 
jects of discourse ; but memory was tenacious in the quiet life 
about there, and things and persons lasted long in the capacity 
of topics. Such a succession of events as the accident which 
had caused Andrew Herne’s death; the birth of his child some 
months subsequent to that catastrophe ; the death of Joseph 
Mardyke, and the long decline through which the beautiful 
young widow passed to her early grave, leaving her child to 
the mercies which she had found so little tender, had a touch 
of the romantic and uncommon about them; approached 
indeed so nearly to the tragic, of which there was otherwise 
an absolute dearth in that part of the world, that it must needs 
have made an impression. 

Chiefly from her aunt, Mary Herne, and from Hugh Mar- 
dyke’s mother, did Cybel, as she grew up from childhood 
into womanhood, which surpassed that of her mother, ‘ the 
gipsy,” in beauty, learn anything about that mother. Andrew 
Herne had been his sister’s best, indeed her only friend ; all 
the sweetness and tenderness that ever came to cheer Mary 
Herne’s hard life in her earlier years, had come from the 
brother, who had never had a harsh word for her, and who had 
sympathy with her orphaned girlhood, and hard, dull existence 
under the tyranny of the elder brother, on whom she was 
entirely dependent. When his death withdrew the little 
gleam of comfort and brightness it had ever possessed—how 
terrible it is to contemplate the myriad lives which no such 
gleam at all ever brightens!—Mary Herne turned, in the 
dumb and stolid misery of an inarticulate suffering creature, 
io the woman whom Andrew had loved. Hitherto, she had 
been rather afraid of her brother’s beautiful wife, as a wild, 
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impulsive being, full of utterance (the gift of speech was 
sparingly dealt to people in the Mere district), and—mysterious 
word of menacing import to persons of Mary Herne’s class— 
a “ stranger ;”’ but now, when inthe community of their great 
despair, she was a stranger no longer, but one with Mary 
Herne herself—one to mourn for ever for the brother who 
was gone; one to dread unceasingly, and with an unpro- 
tected fear, the brother who remained, the sister, more for- 
lorn than even the widow, who was to be a mother soon, 
clung with all the untaught, instinctive strength of her 
affections to “the gipsy.” And “the gipsy” repaid her, 
in so far as it was in her nature to do. If she had ever 
trusted any human being save her husband, Andrew Herne’s 
widow trusted his sister. On her behalf she braved, she 
defied Michael Herne ; for her sake she endured the tyranny 
and misery cf the home which he gave her with every 
mark of sullen grudgingness; for her sake she was almost 
as reluctant to die as for the sake of the child she was leav- 
ing, to the life whose wretchedness she had good reason 
to know so well; to her she confided, with trembling fore- 
knowledge of her inefficiency, the fate of the little Cybel. 
She had to die, however, when Cybel was still too young 
to be warned or counselled, and, fortunately, the only imme- 
diate evil which the child had to encounter from her uncle 
was neglect. Mary Herne kept her out of Michael’s sight 
to the utmost of her power, and strove with all the skill 
which her love for the child inspired in her naturally feeble 
intelligence to procure for her the necessaries of life, 
without intruding her claims upon the master, who did 
not grudge her meat and drink indeed, but held every 
penny for anf expenditure beyond those with a close-fisted, 
miserly grip. 

The childhood of Cybel Herne was not, on the whole, 
unhappy. She found friends in an unlikely place, people 
would have said, if she had not had a prescriptive privilege 
of strangeness, inherited from ‘‘ the gipsy,” for they were the 
tenants of the Ash Farm, Elspeth Mardyke and Hugh, the 
widow and the son of the man who had caused the death of 
Cybel’s unknown father. From Elspeth Mardyke Cybel had 
learned to read and to sew, and the greater part of her life as 
a child was passed with Hugh, roaming far and wide about 
the farm and the park, sharing in all his boyish exercises and 
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pastimes, and disturbed by only one care or consideration, the 
grand object of avoiding Michael Herne. 

Things had gone on quietly enough at the Ash Farm after 
the death of Joe Mardyke. The widow, a farmer’s daughter, 
was a woman of an order which offers numerous examples to 
such observers as take the trouble to note them; a woman 
who was perfectly content with a silent subordination, and 
generally acquiescent position, while she had a husband to 
provide for her, and to represent their common existence and 
interests, but who had plenty of individuality in reserve to 
fall back upon when the occasion should arise. Women of 
this sort are more frequently found among the lower classes 
than among the higher, where, until the recent movement of 
life stirred the stagnation of feminine existence in the “ well- 
to-do” portion of the female population, absolute ignorance 
of ‘business ” (and consequent helplessness in all matters of 
business), was the correct thing in the case of the creatures 
whom Miss Austen’s Mr. Collins calls ‘elegant females.” 
The farther removed from “elegant”? women were the more 
likely to have in them something like potential usefulness, 
awaiting the development of cireumstances. A good deal 
of practical usefulness was developed in Elspeth Mardyke 
by her husband’s death and her child’s dependence upon 
her. ‘She set to her task with good sense and a good 
will, and she managed the little farm with such thrift and 
cleverness that it had supported her and her boy well, 
enabled her to give him some of the best schooling avail- 
able in the time and place, and to lay by a little sum for 
that “rainy day” always threatening in the almanack of 
the future which women are prone to consult, but which 
hovers much less persistently on the horizon of men’s calcu- 
lations. 

Elspeth Mardyke had made her son understand, when he 
was quite a young boy, what were the terms on which they 
held the Ash Farm, and that Sir Mark Launceston was in 
no wise bound to regard them with any special favour. The 
long absence of the owner of the Mere and his brother, and 
the physical infirmities of Sir Mark, which prevented him 
from making acquaintance with his humbler neighbours in the 
natural way in which such acquaintance comes about, and 
shut him out from their sympathies in the line of a country 
gentleman’s ordinary avocations and sport, went against Hugh 
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Mardyke to some extent, inasmuch as he never got a chance 
of recommending himself to Sir Mark. 

This was not, however, the case with respect to Stephen 
Launceston. Very soon after the arrival of the brothers the 
younger had fallen in with Hugh Mardyke, who was a profi- 
cient in all the rustic games and athletic exercises in which 
Stephen found his best resource against the undeniable dul- 
ness of a residence at the Mere. The young man pleased 
Stephen by the frankness and independence of his manners, 
totally free from the servility with which the heir presumptive 
was too often treated, to his own impatient disgust, and a 
kind of friendship was struck up between them. Hugh Mar- 
dyke was a capital guide for Stephen Launceston in his 
explorations of his brother’s wide domain, for the resources 
which Stephen had forgotten since his sojourn there in his 
childhood, had ever remained familiar to Hugh, and there was 
not a secret in land, wood, or water for him. ‘ What a famous 
hand at poaching you would make!” Stephen had once 
said, jestingly, to Hugh Mardyke; and Hugh had answered 
that Michael Herne, the gamekeeper, would not at all 
object to getting a chance of catching him at it; but neither 
observation had left any impression on the minds of the 
speakers. The question of poaching was an urgent and vexed 
question then in that part of England, and the penalties of 
that particular kind of invasion of the laws of property were 
enforced with much severity. Michael Herne was well known 
as a vigilant gamekeeper, and a relentless prosecutor of any 
tamperer with fur, feathers, or fins under his jurisdiction, and 
his zeal was popularly imputed as much to his innately 
quarrelsome and bad disposition, as to a sense of duty and 
regard for the rights of his employer; or to the esprit de corps 
which animates the British breast on the one subject which 
seems to retain a sort of sanctity even in the present day of 
denial of that attribute “ all round.” 

The line of non-interference with the business of the 
estate,—dictated partly by the natural delicacy of his feelings 
with regard to his own position, and partly by his anxiety 
that his brother should not be made to feel his own help- 
lessness more than was inevitable, but should be stimulated 
to look into affairs as much as possible, — which Stephen 
Launceston had taken, would have prevented him, without 
any reserve on Hugh Mardyke’s part, from acquiring any 
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special knowledge of his position with his landlord. But 
Hugh had maintained reserve with him upon the point, not 
altogether of his own impulse, but under his mother’s advice 
as well. 

“When the time comes you must go to Sir Mark your- 
self,” said the wise woman to her son. “I know what the 
Launcestons were, and by what I hear tell, there’s no such 
great difference between the ways of Sir Mark and Sir Richard. 
Nobody likes to be put out of his place before his time, and 
still less when his time’s like to be short. So, ’d have you 
say nothing to Mr. Launceston.” 

Accordingly, Hugh Mardyke said nothing to Mr. Laun- 
ceston, of whom he saw less as time went on, and the young 
man began to resume relations with the neighbouring residents 
of his own rank, or near it. Hugh’s mind dwelt much upon 
the prospects and probabilities of the future, and they had 
assumed of late a deeper and dearer interest for him, for a 
reason which was as yet a precious secret, or if not quite that, 
known at least to only three persons, whom it intimately con- 
cerned. Was he to remain at the Ash Farm, or was he to 
leave the scene of all his life hitherto, and, with his small 
savings, embark in a similar career elsewhere, or was the 
future to resemble the past, with one blessed change and 
addition ? 

*“* Beyond seas” had a meaning, fifty years ago, which it 
now needs a strong effort of imagination, and the rejection of 
our daily habits of thought, perception, and association, to 
realize; a meaning portentous and final. There were no 
“trips” to the ends of the earth then, and the man in the 
position of a worker who went ‘beyond seas” laid his ac- 
count to staying there. It must be the renunciation of the 
old home, the tearing up of the old landmarks, for good and 
all. The notion was not, however, so foreign and unfrequent 
to dwellers in the vicinity of the sea coast, as to the inland 
people, and it took many another form beside the “ going to 
sea”’ fever. It had presented itself many a time to Hugh 
Mardyke’s imagination in alluring colours, and especially of 
late, when the alternative of the future began to press upon 
his attention, and the course of his true love was running far 
from smooth. 

Cybel Herne’s bold and spirited declaration to her uncle 
has imparted to us the secret, which, up to the making of that 
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declaration, was known to the lovers and Elspeth Mardyke 
only. 

Let us see how this, the natural outcome of the companion- 
ship between the boy and girl, if it had not been the natural 
effect of the beauty of the girl, and the lifelong worship of 
the young man, affected the position of the persons engaged 
in the simple drama, whose action was soon to quicken into 
strange significance. 

The friendship which subsisted between Cybel Herne and 
the widow of Joe Mardyke was unshared by Mary Herne. 
Not that the gentle, feeble woman had any feeling of malice or 
dark remembrance concerning the accident which had involved 
Mardyke as the cause of her brother’s death; but simply be- 
cause she was too feeble and too much oppressed by the 
domestic tyranny under which she lived to feel or desire any 
friendship. An uneducated woman, of feeble mind and health, 
utterly spirit-broken, and habituated to existing in a constant 
state of fear, is not capable of sentiments of the kind. Except 
Cybel, Mary Herne loved no living creature since the death of 
“the gipsy;” and the strongest personal motive or desire 
which actuated her was the futile hope of escaping blame by 
Michael for everything which she did or omitted to do. Again, 
the distance which lay between the Ash Farm and the Stone 
Cottage would have been an insurmountable obstacle to any 
visiting on Mary Herne’s part. She literally never went 
beyond the boundary of the fir-wood’s edge, not even to 
church. Michael Herne was no friend to parsons, and as he 
held a rooted conviction, not altogether unrepresented at 
present, that people went to church to “make up to” in- 
dividuals of that objectionable class, he would neither frequent 
the village church, where Parson Bennock, his pet aversion, 
ministered, nor permit his sister or his niece to do so. Mary 
Herne submitted ; she said her humble, God-fearing prayers 
at home, and troubled her mind not at all with any more 
abstruse doctrine than that which instructed her to do the best 
she could here, under the hard conditions of her life, and to 
trust to the Father in heaven to make it all right hereafter for 
her, in one of those many mansions where there should be 
peace and reunion with the loved and lost. As for Cybel, her 
religious and her secular education were both from the same 
source, the instructions of Elspeth Mardyke ; and she was not 
much the worse perhaps for missing Parson Bennock’s lucu- 
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brations, which might have been briefly summed up in the old 
formula :— 


“Bless the squire, and his relations, 
And make us know our proper stations.” 


The distance between the Stone Vottage and the Ash Farm 
was only ‘‘a step” to the strong, active, lithe girl, who 
walked with the springy tread of a deer, and heart ever light- 
ening as she went through the familiar woodland paths; and 
to whom weather was a matter of supreme indifference, except 
when she feared to spoil the simple clothing with which her 
aunt found it so difficult to keep her supplied. It had been 
for years an invariable custom on two or three days of every 
week, that when Cybel had concluded the few household tasks 
which Mary Herne permitted her to do—she took care they 
should not be the hardest—she should start off through the 
wood to the Ash Farm, and be free to remain there until 
the hour at which her uncle might take it into his head to 
require her presence, and to storm at her aunt, if Cybel 
failed to appear. In all the years which had elapsed since the 
two families had been living within two miles of each other, 
Elspeth Mardyke and her son had never crossed the threshold 
of the Stone Cottage. Michael Herne hated them, and made 
no secret of his feelings; and it had always been a marvel to 
Elspeth that he, who was so brutal in his actions and his 
words to his niece, who had never treated her with more 
regard or consideration than if she had been one of the lower 
animals he would torture so ruthlessly in his anger or for his 
pleasure, should not have interdicted her visits to them. Per- 
haps the reason was to be found in his total indifference to 
the girl, except when she actually crossed his path and roused 
his .positive dislike ; perhaps in some dim, far away, undefined 
and unacknowledged consciousness of the high spirit that was 
within her, and the limit beyond which he might not safely try 
it. Michael Herne was not devoid of the cunning which has 
interfered to prevent many a tyrant from ruining his power 
by overstraining it; and though he had good reason to believe 
that in his sister there was an absolutely helpless and unresist- 
ing victim always at hand, he had occasionally seen a spark in 
the black eye of Cybel, and heard a tone in her deep voice, 
which warned him not to class her with Mary Herne. 

Whatever may have been the motive of Michael Herne’s 
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conduct, the fact was that he never had interfered with Cybel’s 
visits to the Ash Farm, nor indicated that he was aware of 
their frequency. But a change was impending in this respect, 
a change of whose approach the girl had been for some time 
feeling the symptoms, like electricity in the air; a change 
which had begun to make itself apparent a few months after 
the arrival of Sir Mark Launceston and his brother Stephen at 
the Mere. 

Cybel Herne had never chanced to see Sir Mark Laun- 
ceston. She had no curiosity to see him, if even the spectacle 
had been asier of attainment. She had the aversion, natural 
to, and not very blamable in strength and beauty and per- 
fect health, to ugliness, deformity, and illness. And, as Sir 
Mark’s position rendered it impossible that he could ever 
stand in need of the womanly compassion, of which there was 
no lack in Dark Cybel’s wild, impetuous nature, the crippled 
master of all the possessions which she knew so much more 
intimately than he could ever know them, had no particular 
interest for her. He had all the less interest for her that her 
uncle was generally supposed to be a great favourite with him, 
and to have it in his power to do much good or harm to all 
the people whose fortunes were influenced by Sir Mark Laun- 
ceston’s good pleasure. As generally was it supposed that 
Michael Herne would do as much harm to every one as he 
could ; and there was a tolerably unanimous assent of public 
opinion to the proposition, started by the blacksmith at the 
village tavern, that ‘‘ the Hernes had been quite long enough 
on the Mere estate, and had had enough out of it.” The 
unanimity of this statement had, however, no power to give it 
practical effect ; and Michael Herne’s favour with the crippled 
lord of the Mere continued to be an offence and a mystery. 
Every one beside disliked him, every one knew him to be an 
ill-conditioned fellow. How could a gentleman—one, too, of 
the mild and kindly nature which was imputed to Sir Mark 
—tolerate the man, and take his word for gospel, in all things 
relating to the estate? ‘This question Hugh Mardyke asked 
himself, frequently thinking with trouble in his soul of his own 
future, and the sinister influence upon it which Michael Herne 
assuredly might and would exert; but he found no answer to 
it. And yet the answer would not have been far to seek, if 
Hugh Mardyke had only had a little more knowledge of the 
world and of men, or if he had had an opportunity of seeing 
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Michael Herne in the presence of Sir Mark Launceston. In 
the latter case, an instantaneous solution would have presented 
itself, for Michael Herne could keep the brutal side of his 
character undermost, and show himself in colours hard for 
those who knew him best to recognize. 

Stephen Launceston knew the man better than Sir Mark 
did, for he was in the habit of seeing more of him, and seeing 
him under circumstances so different, that the constant playing 
of a part would have been, in them, impossible to a much less 
clumsy and more habitual practitioner than Michael Herne. 
But Stephen was far from knowing him thoroughly, from 
giving him credit for any depth of design, for the capacity of 
scheming beyond the gratification of some petty spite, or the 
satisfaction of some petty aim. Above all, it would never have 
entered into the mind of Stephen Launceston—who, indeed, 
entertained no mean notion of his own sagacity and impervious- 
ness to humbug—that Michael Herne, the gamekeeper, could 
contemplate any purpose that by possibility should include the 
circumventing of him. 

A very short time elapsed after the arrival of Sir Mark 
and his brother at the Mere, before Stephen Launceston found 
his way to the Stone Cottage. It was a natural resort for 
him ; he had more expectations of amusement in the game- 
keeper’s department than in any other of the resources of his 
ancestral home, and he remembered the lodge well in his 
childhood, when the guns and the fishing-tackle had had an 
irresistible attraction for him, and he had been timidly friendly 
with the dogs. Shortly after breakfast on the day following 
that of his arrival, Stephen Launceston went to the Stone 
Cottage, and found that the gamekeeper had started on his 
rounds some time before. The door was opened to him by 
Mary Herne, whom Stephen good-naturedly pretended to 
recognize when she told him who she was, and respectfully 
invited him into the kitchen, the only apartment of which she 
was permitted to do the honours. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and in a few moments had completely won the heart of 
the poor woman, to whom civility and kindliness were won- 
drous, novel boons. He praised the cleanliness and order of 
the kitchen, the beauty and luxuriance of the climbing plants 
around the windows, and the size, sleekness, and generally 
good condition of Rufus, the cat, who was basking in the sun- 
shine, and master of the situation, in the absence of Michael 
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Herne. It was Cybel’s cat, Mary Herne explained; and then 
Stephen asked who was Cybel ? 

“Cybel Herne, my niece,” answered Mary Herne, after a 
moment’s hesitation, and with an odd, furtive glance at the 
questioner. 

During their brief interview she looked at him with an 
eager curiosity, which he did not fail to observe, closely 
scanning his tall figure, his dark, clear-cut face, and brilliant 
black eyes. : 

“Cybel Herne. Ah, yes; of course I remember your 
brother Andrew’s daughter. He was my father’s playmate 
when they were boys together, as I have often heard him tell. 
You remember my father,” he went on, kindly; “ I am not at 
all like him, nor is my brother. We are as dark as gipsies. 
You remember my father ? ” 

“Oh yes, sir, I remember him. You are not at all like 
him. Will you please to wait until I send for Michael? The 
boy has just come into the yard with the dogs’ biscuit, and I 
can send him,” 

“« No, thank you ; it’s no matter at all. I will come another 
time.” And Stephen Launceston left the Stone Cottage. 

He walked along the edge of the fir-wood, then struck into 
one of the sandy paths which ran through it, and followed it 
until he had reached the opposite angle, which bounded on 
one side the Ash Farm. He surveyed the neat little farm- 
house, and such of the agricultural proceedings as he could 
command, with a critical eye, totally unconscious that he was 
being critically observed himself by two pairs of eyes. At 
length he walked away leisurely. 

“Tt must be Mr. Launceston,” said Cybel, as she emerged 
from the shelter of a cornstack. ‘ How grand and careless he 
looks, as if everything belonged to him, and he’d had his own 
way all his life!” 

“ He’s not a bit like a Launceston,” said Elspeth Mardyke. 

* * * *k *K 

Hugh Mardyke could not have told, had there been any 
one to ask him, how long he had loved Cybel Herne. It 
sermed to him that the beautiful wild girl, with the vehement, 
stormy temper, so quick and yet so generous, the wilful ways, 
the eyes of fire, and cheeks and lips like roses, had always 
been a part of his life, and yet was something far other and 
above him—a creature like a queen. ‘There was nothing very 
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remarkable about Hugh Mardyke; he was not singularly 
“above his position,” as the common phrase is, in education 
or in mental acquirements, or in the outward polish of manner, 
or indeed in any way. He was good-looking, though not 
handsome ; the frank honesty of his face was its chief charm ; 
and he possessed in perfection the qualities which charm the 
rustic and other minds, strength, activity, courage, and skill in 
sports and bodily exercises ; which latter specially and speedily 
recommended him to Stephen Launceston. But though he 
was only a farmer in a small way, and the girl he loved—the 
beautiful Dark Cybel, whom the people had come to regard 
somewhat as they had regarded her mother—was only a game- 
keeper’s niece, without the most distant notion of the con- 
ventional accessories of a “lady’s” life, no knight of the 
olden time ever loved his liege lady, no poet ever cherished 
the source of his inspiration more purely, more fervently, with 
more perfect worship and humility, or more absolute faith, 
than Hugh Mardyke loved Cybel Herne withal. Let us be 
thankful that there is one respect in which equality is a perfect 
and entire truth ; one flawless jewel which may be the prize of 
the poor and the lowly, and often falls to them. 

It was, however, only of late that they had become acknow- 
ledged and affianced lovers, and it had come about in conse- 
quence of the return of Sir Mark Launceston, and the 
imminence of a crisis in Hugh Mardyke’s affairs. His mother 
had no dearer wish than for the union of the two, who were 
all she loved in the world. But how was it to be with them? 
Were they to ‘settle down” on the Ash Farm, or were they 
to try small beginnings in a strange place? or was Hugh to 
ask his beautiful Dark Cybel to dare the unknown perils and 
toils of life ‘‘ beyond seas” ? 

These were the questions which were ceaselessly besetting 
Hugh Mardyke, while his relations with Mr. Launceston were 
those of respectful friendliness, and his apprehensions of 
active enmity on the part of Michael Herne were vague, but 
constant. T’he explosion of Michael Herne’s wrathful sus- 
picions, and the impetuous declaration of Cybel, had given 
them a sudden and far extending push towards their solution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MEANING MISCHIEF. 


“Cup, child,” whispered Mary Herne to Cybel, when they 
were safe in the refuge of the room upstairs, “ why did you 
anger him so? It took my breath away only to see the look 
of him and his grip of you. He’d think little of hitting all 
the beauty out of your face, and maybe the young life out of 
your body. He hasn’t beat you a long time now, to be sure, 
but he’d do it, child, he’d do it.” 

The timid woman fondled the stately creature as she spoke, 
and touched her neck and her arms,as if she had doubts 
whether they had really escaped the violence which _had 
seemed imminent. But Cybel put her gently away from her, 
and moving to the western window, darkening fast, she sat 
down in silence, looking out. ‘That was not a promising face, 
in respect of yieldingness, either to persuasion or force, that 
the girl addressed to the twilight landscape; it was a face 
in which any wise man, any one but a fool as well as a ruffian, 
would have read that bullying would be unavailing, perhaps 
dangerous—that a spirit was looking out of the great black 
eyes which had better not be provoked beyond measure. 
When she spoke, it was hoarsely, like one struggling with 
suppressed passion. 

“ T know he’d do it, if it would not spoil the game he’s 
playing, as I believe,” she said, but rather to herself than 
answering her aunt’s remonstrance. “ But as for angering 
him, I don’t care. I told him the truth; I’m not afraid of 
him any more.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear,” muttered Mary Herne, feebly; ‘the 
little peace we ever have will all be gone, if you and Michael 
quarrel. Better have said nothing, child, until he had railed 
himself quiet against Hugh Mardyke; that. couldn’t hurt 
either you or him.” 

“ Couldn’t it?” Cybel turned her dark face full upon 
her aunt, and spoke almost fiercely. ‘Can it not hurt me 
worse than a blow from his fist, or a cut from his dog-whip, 
well as I remember them both, to hear him vilify Hugh? 
What is he up to against him, Aunt Mary? I was going to 
speak to you when he came in. He’s plotting something that 
is to be to the hurt of him and me.” 
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“No, no,” said Mary Herne, soothingly, “don’t think 
such things. He does not like the Mardykes, you know; 
he never did since your poor father’s death ; but he does not 
want to harm them. And as for your word and hand-fast to 
Hugh Mardyke, take them back, Cybel, take them back, 
child ; they will bring you no good.” 

“Why not?” asked Cybel carelessly, as she rose, lighted 
a candle, and drew the white curtain over the lattice window. 
“Why should they bring me no good? Hugh is an honest 
man, I know, and a true lover, I’m sure; and I don’t believe 
in i!l-luck where there’s that to look to.” 

She spoke uneasily, for all her assurance, and she was 
uneasy. ‘The superiority of this girl to her position did not 
consist in her education, which was only elementary, and she 
was keenly alive to the influences of superstition—a firm 
believer in omens, and ready to accept a forebcding as oracular, 
though it was uttered by one for whose ordinary judgment 
she had but scant respect. The gipsy had left that special 
impress upon her daughter’s nature, together with her dower 
of beauty. 

“‘There’s nothing against Hugh Mardyke that I ever heard, 
but I wish you and he were not sweethearts, for all that. 
There’s the blow that killed your father between you for ever, 
even if Michael Herne did not go against you.” 

“That’s a cruel word,” said Cybel, hotly, “when every- 
one knows it was no fault of Hugh’s father; and he was with 
my father when he died.” 

“‘ How long did Joe Mardyke live himself?” asked Mary 
Herne, in a sepulchral tone of conviction. ‘There’s no luck 
after a thing like that. Blood is blood, and life is life, and 
death is death,” she continued, shaking her head oracularly, 
and unconscious of the passionate impatience of the girl. 
“And whosoever spills blood, and lets out life, and lets in 
death, will have to pay for it, he and his children after him. 
It was an accident, but is not an accident sent to us, like 
other things? I never heard the parson say—long ago when 
I used to have my liberty to go to church and hear the parson— 
that God Almighty knew anything about accidents; but I 
heard it said that chances with us were all plans with Him. 
It was not done on purpose, child, but it was a curse all the 
same, in another kind of way; and a curse with blood in 
it or about it is ill to make or meddle with. Take back 
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your word and hand-fast; for your own sake, not for 
Michael’s.” 

“T will never take back my word,” said Cybel; and she 
raised her arm and let it drop by her side when she had 
finished her sentence, with an unconscious gaze and emphasis 
for which a practised actress might have wished in vain. “I 
will marry Hugh Mardyke, and go with him where he goes, 
and if a curse falls on him it must fall on me too. Say no 
more to me, Aunt Mary ; it is useless, and you would like 
me to be happy, I know.” 

“Indeed I would,” was the simple reply. ‘“‘I never had 
any happiness myself, but I want you to have it, and it’s only 
to be had by getting away from Michael. But Hugh Mar- 
dyke’s unlucky, child; and you might find another sweetheart.” 

“It’s easy to be seen you’ve told me true, that you never 

had one,” said Cybel, with a faint smile, “if that’s all you 
know about it. However, let that be, and tell me what I 
asked you. What scheme has my uncle in his head about me ? ” 
**T don’t know—how should I? Do you think he tells 
9 9) 
“Perhaps not; but I think you know, for all that; at all 
events, I think you can guess. Aunt Mary! ”—she changed 
her tone, speaking with a sudden, sweet appeal—“ I am self- 
willed, you have often told me, and I am a bold girl, others 
say ; but I am very helpless too, and uncle means me no good. 
Why does he bring Mr. Launceston here?” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mary Herne, in a fright, lest by any 
chance the speaker’s voice should reach Herne’s ears; “ don’t 
ask! don’t say such a thing! don’t think such a thing! 
Mr. Launceston comes here because it’s the gamekeeper’s 
lodge, where gentlemen like to come. We are rearing two 
pups for him, you know, besides.” 

“Mr. Launceston does not come here after pups, or 
poachers, or anything of the kind. I suspect the meaning of 
my uncle’s taking notice of me lately, tellmg me not to spoil 
my “lady’s hands,” and ordering you to buy me a Sunday 
gown.” Her colour rose, and her utterance was rapid and 
eager. ‘Uncle is making up to Mr. Launceston because he 
will be master here before long, and Mr. Launceston has 
nothing better to do with his time than come here and talk 
his nonsense to me. And I’m to listen to him, and vex 


Hugh! But I won’t; and I won’t all the more, since uncle is 
26 


me 
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Hugh’s enemy. I have told the truth to uncle now, and I’ll 
tell it to Mr. Launceston the first time I see him, and have no 
more of his foolish talking.” 

“Take care, Cyhel, take care,” said her aunt, following 
her with a troubled gaze as she walked to and fro, full of 
mingled anger and distress. “I’m afraid you'll do yourself 
a mischief if you meddle or make with Michael. Better let 
. things be, and not stir up a quarrel. Do, my dear! ” 

Cybel stopped, and looked at the poor woman. She was 
so wan and weary, that the girl’s anger melted into pity, and 
she thought, ‘She has enough to trouble her; I will fight 
this out for myself, and keep her out of it.” 

“ Very well,” she said, and kissed her aunt’s pallid cheek, 
“don’t fret; [ll keep quiet. Only remember I am hand- 
fasted to Hugh Mardyke, and Ill marry him, and no one 
else, not even”—here a girlish gleam of fun crossed her 
dark features—“ Sir Mark himself,” 

“‘ And he’d be a bonny bridegroom! ” 

“‘ Ay, indeed, poor man. I’d like to get a sight of him, 
all the same. It seems so strange never to have seen him. 
They carry him into the garden most fine days, Mr. Laun- 
ceston was telling me. I might get a glimpse of him if I went 
up to the garden for some sweet herbs.” 

“No, no,” said Mary Herne, hastily, “you must not do 
that, Cybel, Michael ordered me to keep you out of Sir Mark’s 
sight.” 

‘ce Why ?”? 

“T don’t know, and it’s no good guessing. There’s his 
step; he’s going to bed. Come down, girl, and let us clear 
up for the night. Thank God, things were no worse, but the 
fright has been too much for me.” 

Cybel said no more. In silence she descended the stairs 
to the kitchen, now vacated by the master of the house ; 
. in silence she performed the accustomed household tasks; but 
her mind was busy then, and after'she had returned to her 
room and lain down in her bed, with the scene of the evening 
chiefly, but also with the question: Why was Michael Herne 
anxious to prevent her from seeing Sir Mark Launceston? He 
had been talking to his sister about this, and recently, for 
she remembered that when the brothers arrived at the Mere, 
she had not been forbidden to go up to the house, whither she 
was occasionally in the habit of going, to fetch needlework 
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from the old housekeeper, and take it back to her; for thus 
Cybel Herne earned a few shillings in the year which she could 
call her own, and expend as she pleased; and only her own 
innate delicacy and sense of propriety had hindered her from 
going to the great house as usual. Afterwards, when Mr. 
Launceston had come to the lodge, and seen her, and then had 
dropped into an easy way of frequenting the place, and talking 
to her in a style which had, for a few days past, made her un- 
comfortable, she had been actuated by another and stronger 
motive for avoiding the Mere house. She knew that she might 
have gone thither ever so often, and, except by contrivance of 
the servants, never have caught a glimpse ofits invalid master ; 
but she could not be certain of avoiding his brother, whom to 
avoid was becoming a great object with Cybel. Only very 
recently had the perception come to her that Michael Herne 
was at all involved in anything concerning her. The habitual 
indifference of her uncle to everything she said or did, to her 
presence or her absence, to all except any demand being made 
on him, on her account, for money, had been so complete, that 
she had never imagined a different, or realized how much of 
her independence was due to the actual, state of things. But 
from the moment in which she perceived the alteration, it had 
troubled and perplexed Cybel, and produced a nameless fear 
which grew with every day. Her entire ignorance of anything 
outside the narrow circle which hemmed her in, made her, in 
one sense, more helpless than her actual position in life ren- 
dered her, but it quickened her apprehensions, and sharpened 
her suspicions, by all the influence of the unknown. Could 
her uncle do more than beat her with impunity, if she refused 
to obey him in the purpose, whatever it might be, which at 
present induced him to refrain from beating her? Oould he 
prevent her marriage with Hugh, if she were to leave the Stone 
Cottage, and take refuge at the Ash Farm? What was it 
which told her that when Mr. Launceston should learn about 
her and Hugh, he would not be Hugh’s friend, and there would 
be no use in trying to get his interest with Sir Mark? The 
first sleepless night of the girl’s life passed, as she turned these 
things in her thoughts, and took a resolution that she would 
seek Hugh in the morning, and tell him how all they had 
settled had been upset by her uncle’s attack upon her. Unre- 
freshed, and with a shadow upon her beauty, dark Cybel arose 
next day, and went about the ordinary morning business of the 
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little household. Michael Herne was not an early riser at any 
time, according to the standard of the time and place; and as 
he had probably drank more than usual, as an offering to the 
demon of discord raised by himself, on the preceding night, 
he would no doubt sleep later than usual that morning. So 
Cybel would leave all ready for her aunt, and having eaten her 
own breakfast of bread and milk, she would get away before 
Michael Herne should see her, and warn her lover of what 
had occurred. This was not a wise scheme, perhaps, but, 
wise or foolish, it was frustrated. 

When Cybel had taken down the wooden shutter from the 
kitchen-window, she went to the back door opening into the 
yard, in which the key was always left at night, but no key 
was there. She stepped gently through the centre passage to 
the front door of the Stone Cottage; the key had also been 
removed. Her uncle was going to imprison her, then; or, at 
least, to force her to confront him again on the subject of their 
quarrel. Presently, Mary Herne, feeble and ailing as she 
always was in the morning, crept down the stairs, and Cybel 
set her chair beside the fire and spoke cheerily to her, the poor 
woman perceiving nothing. After awhile the passage echoed 
to the heavy tread of Michael Herne, and the next moment he 
stood before Cybel, with the key of the door in his hand, 
looking more morose and savage, if possible, than he had 
looked on the previous night. 

“ Take that,” he said, flinging the key on the table, “and 
see to the dogs.” 

Cybel unlocked the door, and went out without speaking. 
He watched her movements sullenly from the table on which 
she had set out his breakfast. Mary Herne, huddled over the 
fire, stealthily rocked herself to and fro in a bewildered state 
of fear. 

“Come here,”’ Michael Herne called roughly to Cybel, who 
stolidly obeyed him, standing opposite to him at the table end, 
and confronting him with steady eyes. 

“Look you,” he said, ‘I know you women, and your 
cursed ways, and I’ll have none of them. You’d have been 
off to the Ash Farm if I had not turned the key on you, 


and, by , if you had gone, you might have stayed 
there.” 


“T mean to go, uncle,” said Cybel, calmly, “ and I mean 
to stay there.” 
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He gripped the table with both hands, and he ground his 
teeth as he answered her. 

“Do you? We shall see. You are an ungrateful young 
devil, I know, and you have the wanton’s blood of your 
mother, the gipsy, in you, and you are a beggar, fed, and 
clothed, and housed by me; and you’ll go to the man whose 
father killed yours, will you? You think you'll find people 
to back you in that? But I tell you this, that the day you 
go to Hugh Mardyke, you ruin him, and he will know it, and 
curse you for it; and that same day IJ will turn this woman 
here—this sickly fool, who never learned to rule a jade like 
you—out of this house, to any fate she may find, but food or 
shelter from me she shall have no more, if she starves by the 
roadside. So now,” he roseas he spoke, and lounged grinning 
out of the door into the yard, “‘ you can go to the Ash Farm as 
soon as you please.” 

For a few moments Cybel stood speechless, motionless ; 
then she passed swiftly to where her aunt was sitting, and 
dropping on her knees beside her, clasped the trembling 
woman in her strong brown arms. 

* * *k * * 

What had dissipated the ennui and cured the discontent of 
Stephen Launceston? He could not have told himself, per- 
haps; he certainly would not have liked to have been asked 
the question. Something had done these things. Sir Mark, 
who had all the quick sensitiveness of an invalid to the moods 
of those about him, and the solicitude for them of a singularly 
unselfish nature, observed that Stephen seemed to like the 
Mere better; and the fact cheered him. The more Stephen 
should have learned of the place and the people, to which they 
had both been strangers for so long, and which would, at no 
distant time, have a stronger and livelier interest for Stephen 
than they could ever have had for him, the better. There 
seemed to be a curious strain of hereditary predilection in the 
liking that Stephen had conceived for the gamekeeper, Michael 
Herne, and the keen interest he-was taking in the preservation 
of the game, and in all the details of Herne’s occupation, 
which were naturally unimportant, indeed, distasteful, to Sir 
Mark, who was wont to believe that, even if he had not been 
a cripple, he would not have found enjoyment in the cruel and 
wanton destruction of innocent and beautiful creatures, nor 
occupation in the arrangements for doing so aftera costly and 
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elaborate fashion. But he would not have attempted, under 
any circumstances, to enforce or propagate his own views on 
such points ; and under the present, it was well that Stephen 
should have this resource, and that the only demand made 
upon him (Sir Mark) was for the exhibition of a little simu- 
lated anxiety and zeal on the subject of poachers, so that the 
real anxiety and zeal of Stephen and of Michael Herne should 
not be offended by his lack of sympathy and commendation. 
That any other attraction for Stephen existed never crossed 
his brother’s mind; and yet there was not a servant in daily 
attendance upon him, not an individual employed about the 
place, who could not have told him what was “ going ‘on” 
outside the isolation of the great house, and the game which 
they believed Michael Herne was playing with the weak young 
man who was to be the master of it. 

That “‘ game ” had suggested itself as a possible one to win 
on the first occasion of Stephen Launceston’s meeting Cybel 
Herne. The young man had been astonished at her beauty, 
and completely taken aback by her manner, which, while per- 
fectly simple, as befitted her station, had innate dignity and 
reserve, as unlike then, as now, to the rustic awkwardness 
which one finds combined with rustic beauty. Michael Herne 
held the beauty of his niece in contempt, as he held all other 
feminine attributes; but he perceived its influence upon 
Stephen Launceston, with a mingling of sardonic satisfaction 
and sullen suspicion. Would he be fool enough to marry the 
girl? Would he be wise enough to keep clear of her? Would 
he be villain enough to try to win her on easier terms than a 
marriage so far above her, and beneath him? On the whole, 
Michael Herne, when Stephen Launceston had found a pretext 
for coming tothe Stone Cottage every day for a week, inclined 
to believe the first alternative was within reach. Stephen 
Launceston was too self-indulgent for the second, and neither 
bad enough nor daring enough for the third. Michael Herne 
believed in no woman’s virtue ; he troubled his head with no 
abstractions of that kind ; but he believed in two things con- 
cerning Cybel—her high, wild temper, and her perfect cool- 
ness of feeling towards Stephen Launceston. In plain, 
familiar words, he made up his mind: “She would give in 
to a man she liked, if he asked her, like the rest of them; but 
she would stick a knife into a man she did not like, for a 
word ; and she does not like him yet.” 
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That she could not be dazzled into a marriage with 
Stephen Launceston, of course Herne never imagined ; nor, 
indeed, would it have been reasonable he should have had 
doubts on that poimt. Launceston-on-Mere was simply the 
grandest sphere, the most august fact of which her mind or 
her senses had any cognizance. Michael Herne did not, as 
has been seen, trouble himself about religion, and he did not 
suppose Cybel knew much about the rubbish folks called by 
that name ; but he did not altogether deny that there might be 
such a place as heaven, and he thought it likely Cybel believed 
in its existence, at any rate. Very well, then, she would just 
as soon deliberately refuse to go to heaven, if an angel came to 
take her there, as refuse to marry the man who could make her 
mistress of Launceston-on-Mere. The matter of liking or not 
liking would not come in question there. Would Stephen 
Launceston do it? Michael Herne believed he would. He 
was not, or so it was believed, of the pure, high, unmixed race 
of the old Launcestons, who had had all the gentlemanly 
vices, no doubt, but had never been guilty of the ungentle- 
manly folly of marrying beneath them. No one knew who the 
mother of Sir Mark Launceston and his brother was. If she 
had been a great lady, every one would have known it, and an 
inscription as blatant as the others which covered the walls of 
the church which Michael Herne never entered would have 
announced the fact. But “Dame Joan”! Who was Dame 
Joan? Was she any better or higher or grander than the girl 
who might be “ Dame Cybel”’ on that -same wall in time to 
come, if he, Michael Herne, played his cards well? He did 
not believe, he did not choose to believe, she was, and what 
the father had done, the son might do. Sir Mark? Michael 
Herne snapped his fingers at Sir Mark. What should he, or 
Cybel, or Stephen Launceston care for him? A wretched 
cripple, a cumberer of the ground like that (Michael Herne 
always had cruel and coarse contempt for every kind of suffer- 
ing and bodily infirmity), who would not, fortunately, cumber 
it much longer, for the small store of husbanded vitality within 
him was wearing out, like the stores in a stranded ship upon 
a desert shore. He could be deceived or defied, just as might 
be found most convenient. And the profit to himself? What 
was Michael Herne to make of the transaction for himself? 
Power and money—the two things he loved best. He had 
been offered power, for the steward’s place meant that, espe- 
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cially under such lordship as the present; but he had been 
forced to refuse it—forced, with inward rage and discomfiture, 
by his lack of education. But he would be more than steward 
here—he would be master, when his niece, who had eaten his 
bread, as a beggar, all her days, should be mistress; his niece, 
who had always feared him. Then he would make her take 
her husband away from the Mere—away to the fine cities he 
had heard tell of, where handsome women got what they 
wanted, lovers, and company, and fine clothes; and where 
Cybel might flaunt it with the best of them, he dared say. She 
had a bold, handsome face, for such as cared for it, and he 
would be master at the Mere. -Such were the dreams of this 
Alnaschar, fed by his ignorance and his ambition. 

The only item in the sum of possibilities of which Michael 
Herne did not take account was that one which would upset them 
all—the existence of a man whom Cybel loved. Such had been 
Michael Herne’s indifference to his niece up to the time of 
Stephen Launceston’s arrival on the scene of her daily life, that he 
had never thought of Hugh Mardyke in such a light, much as 
he hated him. His rage was boundless when, observing Cybel 
with unaccustomed closeness, he discovered how much of her 
life was passed at the Ash Farm, and suspected how it was 
with her and Hugh Mardyke. If he had formed no plans at 
all about her, it would have been intolerable to him that his 
niece should have found a home at the Ash Farm; for he 
hated the widow and the son of Joe Mardyke with a hatred 
which liad a double cause of vindictiveness in it—the memory 
of that unforgiven injury, his brother’s death ; and the memory 
of a rejected suit. He would have scoffed at the assertion 
now, if any one had made it, that he had loved Hlspeth 
Mardyke in her girlhood with true and manly love; but it 
had been so, nevertheless, and the day on which she told him 
that she could not be his sweetheart because she was already 
Joe Mardyke’s, was a day which marked a deep declension in 
Michael Herne’s career. He had hated her husband, and 
herself, and her child, with a hate which found no utterance 
in words, and was strengthened by the terrible event of his 
brother’s death. But it had slept for a long time; he was 
wont to regard Elspeth Mardyke, on the rare occasions when 
he chanced to see her—in the village, or at the market-town, 
in their immediate neighbourhood they never came in con- 
tact—as a “ Methodistical hag;” to ask himself, jeeringly, 
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how, if he had married her, he would have liked her by this 
time, when she was a wrinkled bag of bones, with a whine for 
a voice, and a limp for a gait; and to answer his own 
question in his own coarse fashion. But neither Elspeth nor 
her son had ever directly crossed his path until now, when he 
found the biggest of his schemes in danger from the son, 
as the fondest of his hopes had been defeated by the 
mother. From that moment the ruin of Hugh Mardyke, 
hitherto only a secondary and casual object with him, a thing 
to be done if chance should put him in the way of doing 
it, became a fixed resolution, a purpose to be fulfilled at all 
hazards, and at any price. He did not see his way to the 
accomplishment of it yet, but he had unlimited faith in the 
success of perpetual thinking over an intention as a means of 
discovering how to carry it out, and he meant never to leave 
off thinking. Of the efficacy of the threat he had used to 
Cybel, he had no doubt; he paid the girl the unconscious 
compliment of believing that she would obey him rather than 
see her old aunt turned out of the house; and he did himself 
unconscious justice by feeling certain that neither of the women 
would question the sincerity of his promise to do an evil and 
cruel action. ‘The success of his scheme was not so much 
endangered, he thought, as postponed by the discovery he 
had made. He must ruin Hugh, and when he was out of the 
way, things would revert to that which he had believed to be 
their primary condition; and Cybel should make him the real 
master of Launceston-on-Mere. How pleasant it would be 
to kill Hugh Mardyke, as he might a superfluous dog or a 
noxious beast of any kind which came in his way ;—the fact 
that a man had come in his way would have reduced him at 
any time to the noxious beast category in Michael Herne’s 
estimation ;—but unhappily not quite safe! He wished Hugh 
might break his neck in some of those exploits he was so fond 
of; in running, or leaping, or wrestling—in anything that 
would rid him of him; but Michael Herne did not indulge 
long in unpractical, unprofitable wishes of that kind. 

It looked as if he were in the right about Cybel, and her 
obedience to his orders. The girl gave him no more trouble. 
She went no more to the Ash Farm, indeed she hardly ever 
left the house; but sat silently, through the waning autumn 
days, in the porch, at her needlework. There Stephen Laun- 
ceston, who had dropped his unequal companionship with 
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Hugh Mardyke of late, as the attraction which drew him to 
the Stone Cottage grew and strengthened, found her day after 
day, and fancied there was a shade upon the brightness of her 
beauty. He had left off making excuses for his coming now, 
pretending to think that Michael Herne was in the house, or 
that he wanted something which only the gamekeeper’s stores 
could supply; and Cybel would smile, a hard and peculiar 
smile, as she observed him coming towards the porch. But 
the smile would have passed away before he reached her side, 
and greeted her with the eagerness which she had learned_to 
interpret rightly, and she would reply to his questions with all 
possible simplicity, and a profound dissimulation which would 
have done credit to the breeding of the very highest society. 

For Cybel had her plan too, and just as firm a purpose of 
adherence to it as Michael Herne had of obstinate holding by 
his. She had stated it in the plainest words to her aunt,—who 
was too timid and too weak to insist on any of the objections 
which she dimly foresaw,—after the one interview which she had 
contrived, unsuspected, as she believed, with Hugh Mardyke. 

“T have agreed with him that I am not to see him, 
until the business about the farm is settled with Sir Mark,” 
she said, “and he not to try to see me unless I send Robin 
(a half-witted boy, in Herne’s employ about the lodge) with 
a message to him. If it is all right between him and Sir 
Mark, Hugh will take you to live with us at the farm ; his 
mother says he is to do it, and so you will be safe, and I too, 
and I will run away with you first. But, if it is not all right 
with Sir Mark, and Hugh and I have nothing but beyond 
the seas to look to, then we must wait, and so we will.” 

Not a word more said Cybel respecting her idea of trying 
to see Sir Mark, and closely did she keep her own counsel 
respecting Stephen Launceston. She had made up her mind 
that his visits boded her no good, and she felt a secret anger 
which made her quite unscrupulous in using them for her 
own purposes. Hugh Mardyke knew nothing of them; there 
was no danger of his having to suffer from jealousy, or sus- 
picion, and indeed, both were foreign to his fine, simple nature. 
Mr. Launceston kept her uncle quiet, and disarmed his enmity 
to Hugh by paying her attentions which she believed Michael 
Herne to be capable of encouraging at any risk to her; for the 
purposes of his own interest,—she could take care of herself, 
and if she befooled Stephen, so much the Wetter. The great 
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object was to gain time, a little time. Hugh Mardyke’s 
application would be laid before Sir Mark in due course, very 
shortly, and it never occurred to Cybel that the tactics she was 
adopting could peril her good name. 

So the days went on, and the autumn nights grew 
dark. One evening, Michael Herne, having been busy with 
some mysterious preparations, whereupon he and Stephen 
Launceston had been holding a consultation in the afternoon, 
briefly told the women that he should be out most of the 
night. There were poachers about, he said, and he and the 
keepers on a neighbouring estate were going to watch them, 
he hoped to catch them, and lodge some in the nearest jail 
by to-morrow morning. Cybel felt, and showed no interest 
whatever in the announcement ; she went on with the occupa- 
tion of the moment, until Herne, coming from his room, fully 
equipped and carrying his gun, bade her fetch water or what- 
ever else she might want from the yard, for he was going to 
take the keys of the house with him. 

“ What’s that for?” she asked, without turning her head. 

“For my pleasure,” was the reply; and something in his 
tone made her turn and look at him sharply, with indefinable 
apprehension. It was like triumph, it was something wicked, 
the girl felt sure. ‘Safe bind, safe find, you know,” said 
Herne, ‘I don’t leave the cage open for such bonny birds as 
you to fly by night.” 

He went out, and the women heard him lock the outer gate 
of the yard. 

“ What does he mean? What is he about?” asked Cybel. 
But Mary Herne had no suggestions to offer beyond the “No 
good,” which summarized her general belief respecting her 
brother’s doings, and the two sat in silence. 

An hour might perhaps have elapsed, when Cybel’s quick 
ear caught a sound under the window. She opened the case- 
ment and looked out, but the darkness prevented her being 
able to distinguish more than that a figure stood below. 

“Who is there?” she asked. 

“Ti’s Robin,” replied a voice, “and I can’t get in at 
the gate.” 

“The gate’s locked, and the master has the key. What 
do you want, so late ?” 

“ve the answer for ye, here, in my cap; but how’ll ye 
get it, if I can’t come in.” 
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Cybel leaned far out of the casement, and made out that 
the boy was standing close to the wall, and holding something 
at arm’s length above his head. 

“What answer, Robin?” she said, distinctly, but gently. 
«What do you mean? Who has sent you with an answer, as 
you call it, tome?” 

“ Him at the farm,” said the boy, ina surprised and injured 
voice ; “‘an’ I ran as fast as I could with your message that 
the master gave me, and as fast as I could back, with the bit 
of paper. He said I was to give it to your own self, and to 
no one else, and to let no one see it, and here it is, in my 
cap.” 

Cybel turned her face into the room. Mary Herne had 
drawn near to the window. 

“My message, that the master gave him. My message—to 
Hugh! There’s treachery here. Give me the tongs, Aunt 
Mary, quick.” 

She snatched the clumsy kitchen tongs from Mary Herne. 
and leaned out again, bidding the boy stretch his arm as far as 
he could. She caught the cap in the tongs, and unpinned 
from the lining a scrap of paper, on which was written :— 

“ T will come, but think well, for I am to see Sir M- to- 
morrow.” 

For fully a minute, Cybel Herne stood quite still, her eyes 
fixed upon the scrap of paper. Then she thrust it into her 
bosom, and, bending from the window, said to the boy : 

“Thank you, Robin. Good night; run away home now, 
and J’ll give you something to-morrow.” 

She closed the lattice, and said to her aunt, “ This is 
some horrid scheme of uncle’s. He must have been listening 
when Hugh and I agreed upon the message I was to send in 
case I wanted him. And he will come to the Bracken, Hill 
and I locked up here ! ”’; 

She spoke hurriedly, in wild distress, but absently too, 
as though searching with her mind for an explanation. Mary 
Herne, lost in confusion, did not half apprehend her meaning, 
but she caught at the name of the place she mentioned. 

“The Bracken Hill!” she cried. “The Bracken Hill! 
Why, girl, it’s there they’re gone to catch the poachers.” 

What ! ” 

“Tt’s true ; I tell you it’s there. I heard Michael and Mr. 
Launceston talking of it in Michael’s room, when I was feed- 
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ing the chickens under the window yesterday. There’s a 
gang; they’ve got a spring cart and a fast horse, to take the 
game to Tarnford, put up at the “ Leather Bottle,” and the 
ostler has split on them. It’s onthe Bracken Hill they hope 
to catch them.” ; 

“T see it now—lI see it all now.” 

Cybel did not waste a moment in further speech, but hurried 
along the passage to the front room; the door, as she had 
expected to find it, was locked, but if it had been open, what 
would it have availed her! The windows were secured by 
shutters and bars, to which heavy padlocks were affixed; there 
was no possibility of Cybel’s opening them. She went up to 
her own room, opened the lattice, and measured, as well as the 
gloom permitted, the depth of the wall beneath. Her aunt had 
followed her, and was looking on hopelessly, as Cybel took a 
shawl from a cupboard, put it on, tied the ends round her 
waist, knotted a woollen handkerchief over her head, and 
went downstairs again. Presently she returned, carrying two 
stout lines, used for drying clothes in the yard. Immediately 
above the top of the casement window there was a stout iron 
hook, which had been inserted in the wall for some forgotten 
purpose, and to this Cybel fastened the lines with quick dex- 
terity. Her face was pale, and her breath came short, her 
movements were swift but steady, and she made the loop fast 
with a piece of whipcord as skilfully as a sailor might have 
done. When it was finished, and she had pulled it, and 
hung on the rope with all her weight, she opened the case- 
ment to its full extent, and flung down the loose ends. 

“Good God! Cybel, what are you doing?” exclaimed 
Mary Herne. 

“JT am going to save Hugh,” answered the girl, as she 
stepped on the narrow ledge beneath the window, slipped 
sideways through the casement, her hands holding the rope, 
and, dropping down with a jerk, disappeared from Mary 
Herne’s horrified eyes. At the same moment a sudden 
draught of air between the open window and the open door 
extinguished the single candle, and the poor woman was left 
in the dark with her terror. 

After a breathless moment, Cybel’s voice called to her, 
“‘T am safe;” and leaning from the window, Mary Herne was 
able to make out the dim outline of Cybel’s tall figure as she 
hurried away into the night. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE BRACKEN HILL. 


ExspetH Marpyxe and her son Hugh had concluded their 
mid-day meal, and the young farmer was about to betake him- 
self to his usual avocations, several hours previous to the inci- 
dents described in the last chapter, when a man came to the 
Ash Farm and asked for Hugh, who heard the inquiry, and 
straightway went to the door. The speaker proved to_be a 
messenger from Mr. Hill, the steward at Launceston-on-Mere, 
and his business with Hugh was to ask him to call at the great 
house on the following day, where Sir Mark Launceston wished 
to see him “ on business.” 

Mr. Hill never indulged in the use of the pen when it could 
be avoided, and never required letters when verbal messages 
would do as well; so Hugh had merely to say that he would 
attend to Mr. Hill’s instructions, and so dismiss the messenger, 
when he had been refreshed with a glass of cider and a slice 
of Elspeth’s home-made cake, of which she had always been 
proud and prodigal. 

But when the messenger had departed, Hugh felt dis- 
inclined to go out; he wanted to talk things over with his 
mother, the things that had been so often talked over before. 
Hugh and his mother were the best of friends—the capable, 
thrifty, sensible woman, and the strong, handsome, soft-hearted 
young man, who was in love with Dark Cybel, after a fashion 
which would have been unintelligible to most persons of his 
own class, and at which even his mother wondered, without 
any envy—were always sufficient companions for one another. 

Elspeth Mardyke had been a handsome woman in her day, 
but she had known heavy cares, and done hard work ; and as 
she sat in the neat parlour of the small farm-house, her upright 
figure clad in a black gown, with a starched muslin handker- 
chief pinned across her bosom, and a cap of a fashion which 
had known no change since the beginning of her widowhood 
closely confining her smooth grey hair, she retained no trace of 
good looks, except the mild and steady expression of her eyes. 
Her hands, which were never idle, were busily engaged with 
her knitting, but she occasionally suspended the motion of her 
clicking needles, and looked at, while she listened to, her son. 

Hugh Mardyke might have been supposed to have for 
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Cybel Herne the attraction of opposites. He was as fair as she 
was dark, with light blue eyes, and brown hair of the lightest 
tint short of golden; a bluff, blithesome, fresh-coloured, irre- 
gular-featured face, with little to boast of beyond its cheerful 
healthfulness, except the beauty of the mouth and teeth. When 
his mother thought of her son, and Cybel thought of her lover, 
that surely no man ever smiled as he did, they were not so 
exaggerated in their notions as female partisans mostly are. 
There was no mock refinement about Hugh Mardyke, nothing 
incongruous with or above his station in life; but as there was 
no pretence, so there was no vulgarity. 

“We shall soon know now,” he was saying, as he sat on 
the ledge of the open window on the opposite side of the table, 
at which Elspeth Mardyke had worked so long as he could 
remember. ‘‘ We shall soon know now whether we are to 
stay in the old place or not. J have never spoken a word to 
Sir Mark yet.” 

‘It will be well whether or no,” said his mother. “I 
sometimes think, if 1 was not here, it would be good for you 
to go away. People are beginning to move about the world a 
good deal now, from what I hear tell, and os 

“But you are here, you see,” said her son, with an affec- 
tionate smile at her, ‘‘ and you could not move about the world 
as you say. No, no: you and I, and Cybel, and the poor old 
body down at the lodge, will keep house here for many a year 
yet, please God.” 

“ T doubt you’ll have a fight for it, for all you and Cybel 
have laid your plans so well. Michael Herne’s a dangerous 
man. It’s many a year since I’ve known anything about him, 
but I don’t forget what he was when I did know him, and 
what a life he led poor Andrew’s wife. I doubt Cybel would 
be as well away from him, married or single.” 

“ Why, mother,” said Hugh, throwing his head back with 
a look of pride that became him well, “ what harm could come 
to my wife? Michael Herne will have no call to her or power 
over her then; and if he kept his word, and turns his sister 
out of doors because Cybel comes to me, what isit to him that 
we give her food and house-room. I wish you were not so 
afraid of him. If he has not done me harm with Sir Mark, he 
can’t do me harm any other way.” 

“Mr. Stephen’s been away, hasn’t he?” asked Elspeth, 
irrelevantly. 
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“‘T believe so ; I haven’t seen him. He has not been nigh 
the village this week past, and he used to come and look at 
the footballing most times.” 

“ He thinks a deal of Michael Herne.” 

“Not he. He thinks a deal about the game, and his dogs, 
and his guns; but he calls Herne an old curmudgeon, and 
keeps him in his place, I can tell you. Mr. Stephen can do 
that, for all he is so free and pleasant in his ways. I wish 
I could let Cybel know that I am to go to Sir Mark to- 
morrow.” 

““T suppose you can’t, though ; and, after all, it is best she 
should not know until things are settled.” 

“Tt?s a good while to wait,” said Hugh, with a sigh; 
‘three weeks is a good bit of time to beso near each other, 
and never get a sight of her face. And she doesn’t come to 
church even to give one a chance.” 

“No, indeed.” The word “ church ” suggested a pleasing 
idea to Elspeth Mardyke. “ I'll tell you what I’ve just 
thought of,” she said. ‘If there’s anything astray about Sir 
Mark, and you find Michael Herne has been doing you harm, 
there’s the vicar will speak up for you, if you only ask him. 
He has always been a good friend to me and mine, has Parson 
Bennock, and he can’t abide Michael Herne. He knows what 
he is, a bad, ungodly man, who never darkens a church door, 
and calls parsons blood-suckers and hypocrites ; and he would 
tell Sir Mark the truth about you.” 

“T have a mind to go and see him, mother,” said Hugh, 
standing up. ‘“There’s nothing very particular to be looked 
after to-day; and I have a mind to go and see him, and ask 
his advice. And I will tell him as much as I can venture to 
tell him about Cybel, for he must know it in time, and we shall 
want to know what to do about getting married all right and 
regular.” 

“Go and ask his advice before you see Sir Mark, by all 
means,”’ said Elspeth, shaking her head slightly; “ but don’t 
say much about Cybel until you know more. ‘Time enough 
to settle about how you’re to get married; that won’t be to- 
day, or to-morrow either, my son.” 

A few minutes later, Hugh Mardyke was on his way to the 
village, on the opposite side of which was the vicar’s abode, 
close by the grey old church, whose ivy-covered porch was one 
of the sights of the district. His mother sat knitting for some 
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time, her face growing more and more grave. At length she 
put away her work, opened the large printed Bible which had 
occupied the same place on the same table for thirty years, and 
set herself to seek counsel and comfort where she had never 
hitherto failed to find them. 

When Hugh Mardyke returned from his visit to the Vicar, 
he did not re-enter the house, or see his mother until Elspeth 
had begun to feel surprised that her son should be so unpunctual 
about coming to his supper. At length Hugh came in, and 
she naturally questioned him about his conference with Parson 
Bennock. Hugh’s account of what had passed between them 
was rather vague ; he spoke absently ; his mother could make 
out little more than that the Vicar wished him success, and 
thought the sconer Cybel could be removed from the loveless 
and godless place she called her home, the better. There 
would be no difficulty about the marriage, the Vicar said; 
Michael Herne had no power to prevent its taking place, and 
the banns should be put up whenever notice was given, 
without risk that on the wedding-day any one should come 
and interrupt the ceremony with a “ just cause or impedi- 
ment.” It appeared, by dint of cross-questioning, that Hugh 
had seen Mrs. Bennock and Miss Bennock also, and that he 
was not altogether gratified by that distinguished circum- 
stance. He met his mother’s questions as to what they had 
said to him, and what he had said to them, rather impatiently ; 
he said something about “‘ women’s tongues,” and ‘‘ women 
being always ready to believe the worst about women,” which 
sounded impossibly disrespectful to Elspeth Mardyke’s ears, 
when spoken in reference to almost sacred personages like 
the wife and sister of the Vicar. Nor was Hugh disposed to 
prolong their talk on any subject; he ate his supper quickly, 
and betook himself to the silence-implying business of “ ac- 
counts.” 

Dark was just succeeding to dusk, when the girl who aided 
Elspeth Mardyke in her household business told Hugh that 
“Robin from the Stone Cottage’? wanted to speak to him; 
an announcement which made him start up instantly with a 
look and a word of disquietude, and leave the room; to which 
he returned after a brief absence. 

“This is very strange, mother,” he said; ‘‘ Cybel has sent, 
me the message we agreed upon in case it should be necessary 
that we should see each other: ‘Meet me at the beech copse 
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on the Bracken Hill at ten to-night.’ It is unfortunate, since 
I am to see Sir Mark to-morrow, and everything may be 
settled ; and it must be dangerous for her. How can she get 
away at that hour, without being found out by her uncle? If 
she is found out, and he follows her, what may be the con- 
sequences ?” 

“She is mad to do such a thing,” said Elspeth; “if 
Michael Herne finds her out, he will half kill her; at the 
best, he’ll shut the door in her face. You will have to bring 
her home here if you go to meet her to-night, Hugh—take my 
word for that; all your plans will be upset, and she will be in 
everybody’s mouth. Don’t let her do it; send word you 
cannot go.” 

*‘She will be in everybody’s mouth,” thought Hugh; 
“she’s that already, if those meddling women tell the truth. 
Perhaps she has sent for me now because things have got too 
bad to bear—she has only hidden it from me, God bless her, 
to save me from useless trouble over it.” 

But he answered his mother, “I must go to her. I shall 
send her a word up to the cottage to warn her, and then she 
can do as she pleases ; but I must go to the Bracken Hill, any- 
how. We don’t know what may have occurred.” 

“IT suppose you must go,” said Elspeth, dubiously ; “ but, 
surely Robin would know if anything out of the common had 
happened. Call him in and question him.” 

Hugh did so; but the half-witted boy knew nothing. He 
was never admitted beyond the kitchen at the Stone Cottage, 
and he had not seen anything out of the common that day. 
Mr. Stephen had been there with master, that was all he knew, 
besides his message, which he repeated many times in the 
same words: “I was to see yourself, and to tell you that Cybel 
Herne said, ‘ Meet me at the beech copse on the Bracken Hill 
at ten to-night.’ ” 

Neither Hugh Mardyke nor his mother thought of putting 
the simple question to Robin, “ Who gave you that message 
to bring here?” and the boy set off, with the line to Cybel, 
which we have seen her receive, pinned into the lining of his 
cap, without uttering the word of the enigma. This was pre- 
cisely what Michael Herne had calculated on, though he had 
not taken into account that Robin might be questioned as he 
had been. 

“You will go to bed, mother,” said Hugh, before he started 
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on his long walk to the Bracken Hill, which was on the northern 
side of the Launceston lands, “ and don’t fidget yourself.” 

“JT don’t think I could sleep,” replied his mother, “ and 
there’s no use in going to bed to lie awake. I feel sure you 
will either not see Cybel at all, or you will have to bring her 
home with you. So I shall not go to bed until you come 
back.” 

As Hugh had certain reasons which he kept to himself for 
thinking his mother’s view might be correct, he did not combat 
it, but took leave of her—an old-fashioned leave, which in- 
cluded a kiss from him, and a blessing from her—and went 
out with a mind troubled indeed, but not so disturbed that 
he could not feel keen delight in the anticipation of seeing 
his beautiful Dark Cybel, after the interval which had seemed 
interminable to the simple-hearted, ardent lover. 

The late moon had not yet risen, and there was a cold wind 
stirring. He walked along as quickly as the obscurity of the 
path would permit him, meeting no one by the way. The road 
was never much frequented ; it skirted the Launceston lands 
in the northern direction, and lay for a considerable distance 
between thick plantations of Scotch firs. The night was 
very still, as well as dark; only occasionally, as Hugh Mar- 
dyke neared the Bracken Hill, he caught the distant sound of 
wheels, quicker and lighter than those of a common cart ; 
and yet, what but a cart should be on that bye-road at that 
hour ? 

If the intimation he had sent her had not availed to 
dissuade Cybel from coming to their rendezvous, she would 





now be approaching the point agreed upon, which was very 
near the boundary between the estate of Sir Mark Laun- 
ceston, and T'arnford, that of his next neighbour. How long 
should he wait for her in the beech copse if she did not 
come at once, or if he should not find her there before him ? 
Until eleven? Until midnight? Her lover’s fancy pictured 
her on her way to the place of meeting; pictured her with 
her swift, steady gait, and easy, upright figure, coming fear- 
lessly through the gloom along the well-known road; and 
he knew, whatever trouble, whatever occurrence had forced 
her to take the rash resolution to see him to-night, the love- 
light would be in her dark eyes when he should gaze into 
them, and the dear familiar, yet ever rare, and wondrous 
sweetness would be in the touch of the lips. 
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Other thoughts beset him also; thoughts which grew out 
of his interview with the Vicar. His beautiful Dark Cybel 
was lightly spoken of, the Parson’s wife had told him, and all 
because of Stephen Launceston! Nota thought, not a shade 
of suspicion of his true love’s perfect fidelity crossed the 
young man’s mind; he believed in her with a pure and simple 
faith which had root in their lifelong love, for the strong 
passion which filled his heart and hers now, was only the 
intenser form of the love which had dawned when they were 
boy and girl. She had seen fit to keep from him the fact that 
Mrs. Bennock had informed him every one was talking of ;—the 
fact that Stephen Launceston was constantly at the Stone 
Cottage, and that Cybel’s good name was imperilled by his 
visits. 

“Of course, he doesn’t mean her any good by them,” 
the parson’s sister had added, with her customary frankness 
(the ladies had caught Hugh after he left the Vicar, and pro- 
ceeded straightway to put him to the torture), “ though her 
godless, unprincipled uncle may pretend to think he does. It 
pays him somehow, no doubt; and Mr. Launceston can do as 
he pleases, without being afraid of Sir Mark’s finding him out, 
for none of his true friends get into the Mere House.” 

Listening respectfully to this outburst, and dimly conscious 
that there was another element in it besides the Christian 
charity which was assumed as its motive, Hugh Mardyke had 
been profoundly disturbed by it; and now, as he walked along 
in the dim night towards the Bracken Hill, he pondered over it 
again. Was this the reason why Stephen Launceston had kept 
away from him of late, had given up his interest in the village 
sports, and hardly been seen beyond the confines of the Mere ? 
Cybel’s name had never been spoken between the two young 
men, and Hugh had no reason to suppose that Stephen 
Launceston knew that he (Hugh) had a sweetheart, and 
that Cybel was she. As a matter of fact, Stephen Laun- 
ceston had never heard anything of the kind; he had shared 
the village sports for a time, it was true; but he had never 
listened to its gossip. What did Stephen Launceston mean? 
Hugh had a rustic’s familiarity with certain forms of wicked- 
ness in high places; and if he started, as though from a 
blow, at the suggestion that wrong might be intended to 
Cybel by the man who was virtually the lord of the soil, and 
the arbiter of many destinies, it was not from any abstract 
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notion of the injustice of such an imputation, but because he 
had a sincere regard for Stephen Launceston, and a genuine 
reluctance to believe him a commonplace villain, seeking the 
venal aid of a much deeper-dyed villain in Michael Herne. 
Could it be that he was seeking Cybel with honourable motives ? 
Cybel was worthy, in her lover’s eyes, to be a crowned queen, 
but Hugh Mardyke knew well enough what it would mean, 
and cost, that the future master of Launceston-on-Mere should 
wed the niece of his gamekeeper, and could hardly believe 
that Stephen would contemplate such a step. It was very 
puzzling, and no pondering on it could make ‘it clear, until 
he and Cybel should have met, and she should have told him 
the truth of the matter. No doubt this was what she was 
coming to tell him, and he could foresee her explanation of 
her feminine policy, that she had let things be in order to keep 
her uncle quiet and to disarm his suspicions. But, in that 
case, something must have occurred to put her policy to a 
sudden rout, and, just at the most inconvenient moment, to 
precipitate her action. One resolution came clearly out of the 
doubt and conflict in his mind. If Cybel did not come to 
the trysting place, he would not let the morrow pass without 
seeing Stephen Launceston. In the depths of his own loyal 
and honest nature there was something which revolted against 
the imputation of treachery of so black a sort, as the words 
of Parson Bennock’s womankind conveyed, to the young 
man in whom he had never discerned any mean or vicious 
qualities. Much aided by a naturally gentle and easy temper 
in arriving at this reasonable resolution, and hoping that 
nothing Cybel would have to say to him would oblige him to 
alter it, Hugh Mardyke gained the trysting place, and came 
to a standstill at an angle of a beech copse on the incline of a 
hill, which formed the extreme limit of the Launceston lands 
on that side, and adjoined some of the best game covers on the 
estate. He had not caught the sound of wheels for some time 
now, and all was profoundly still. He looked along the dim 
line of the trees for Cybel’s figure, but it was not there. 
Silence and solitude were around him; his preoccupation ren- 
dered him insensible to the myriad sounds and scents which 
make the night beautiful in every place where human beings 
do not congregate, and he began to watch and wait; his eyes 
gradually familiarized with the objects immediately near to 
him, and losing the sense of darkness; and his mind full of 
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the alternating questions: “Will she come? Will she not 
come ?” 

The minutes went by, and Cybel did not come. “ Robin 
was in time, and she has acted on my warning,” thought 
Hugh. ‘She will not come.” Just beyond the edge of the 
beech copse lay a log of wood, left behind when the shattered 
remains of a fallen tree had been carted off the ground. 
Hugh discerned it presently, and seated himself upon it, lean- 
ing his elbows on his knees, and his head on his hands. He 
was tired; he had had a long day of it, an unusual amount of 
bodily exercise, and an unusual number of thoughts and feel- 
ings had made their inexorable demands upon his strength. 
He was sleepy, in spite of his emotion and suspense, and he 
yielded to his drowsiness, as the conviction grew upon him 
that his message had reached Cybel and altered her purpose. 
Supposing he did fall into a doze, her light tread, if she were 
to come, would wake him in an instant, and she could not 
fail to find him at once, sitting thus, well in front of the 
line of trees. But she would not come; it must be eleven 
o’clock, not a minute less. If he had not made up his mind 
that he would wait until twelve, Hugh thought he really might 
as well turn back and go home now; but at all events it would 
be no harm if he did get the least bit of a doze, he should feel 
all the better of it, when he should have to begin his tramp 
back to the Ash Farm. It was plain he was going to sleep, 
for things he did not summon came into his mind, things he 
knew off by heart, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed. 
He repeated them all through, and then he found some words 
of the Bible straying through his memory: “ The glory of the 
stars is the beauty of heaven, the Lord enlighteneth the world 
on high.” 

No, Cybel was safe at home, and he would turn about 
presently and set his face homewards, in the light of the risen 
moon, when he had kept his promise to himself. 


*k *€ * * *K 


Michael Herne went silently on his way from the Stone 
Cottage to the place where he had arranged to meet Mr. 
Launceston. That gentleman regarded the prospect of an 
affray with poachers with pleasure, derived from a double 
source—the natural taste for a row, which was strong in 
Stephen Launceston, as it is in most’ men who are consti- 
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tutionally fearless, and who possess high animal spirits; and 
the wrath of the ardent sportsman and prospective landed pro- 
prietor. He had never been ‘‘ in” anything of the kind before, 
and he had listened with much satisfaction to Michael Herne’s 
description of the intended line of proceeding, and the details 
of the information which he and the head-keeper at Tarnford 
had received, and which would inevitably enable them to catch 
the gang in the act of snaring the partridges and pheasants in 
the “border covers.” They had been effectually watched, and 
when Michael Herne joined Stephen Launceston, he could tell 
him that the light cart in which the stolen game was to be 
carried away was already on its way to the nook by the hedge- 
side, where it was to be stationed, and that the poachers, 
with their nefarious nets and other accessories, were on the 
ground. 

Herne was quite talkative and good-humoured as he 
trudged along, guiding Stephen Launceston, who wore a 
thick great-coat, and carried a heavy walking-stick of the 
bludgeon species, until they came into the neighbourhood of 
the burder covers, where his own men and the Tarnford party 
were to meet them; and then he enjoined silence on his com- 
panion. The parties met, and mustered strong—seven men, the 
keepers being armed; and they at once moved towards the 
scene of hoped-for action. ‘The late moon, on whose aid the 
poachers and their enemies had alike calculated, had risen by 
this time, and was giving the small band on the side of law, 
property, and order its cold, weird light. A short consultation 
on their route was decided by Michael Herne. 

“We had better move down upon the covers by the 
Bracken Hill,” he said; and the others agreed. 

They divided into two parties, consisting of three each, 
and began to ascend the gentle incline of the hill. They had 
passed an angle formed by a beech copse, when Michael Herne 
halted, the two men with him (Stephen Launceston and his 
own assistant) halting also. He held up his hand, and the 
other three came up to his party. 

“ There is one of the scouts,” said he, pointing to an object 
at some distance, in front of the line of trees forming the 
copse, which they could make out to be the figure of a man, 
seated, with his head between his hands, and his back turned 
to them. ‘“ He is not keeping a very bright look-out, or he’d 
have winded us and made off before this.” 
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They advanced a few steps, noiselessly. The figure re- 
mained motionless. 

“ Blest if I don’t think he’s asleep,” said Herne’s assis- 
tant. ‘“ Let’s run in on him and capture him, anyhow; it 
will be one of ’em to make sure of.” 

“ Come then,” said Herne, suiting the action to the word 
by beginning to run. 

The others followed, and in another minute they had rushed 
on the figure, surrounded it, and Hugh Mardyke found himself 
dragged 1p on his feet by two men, who held him roughly by 
the collar and one arm, confronted by several others undis- 
tinguishable by him, and assailed with vehement abuse. 
Neither he nor the others were conscious of a rustling among 
the trees close by, as of swift-coming footsteps, while a sharp, 
though brief and useless, struggle for his liberty ensued. 
The keepers had pushed Stephen Launceston into the back- 
ground, and he had no notion who was the man they had 
seized. 

Hugh Mardyke struggled manfully, hitting out with his 
free arm, and furiously demanding what they meant ; but they 
er him, with many oaths, all roaring them out together, 

‘a poaching rascal ;”” and, in less time than it takes to tell it, 
and amid an tiAeierthable scene of noise, struggle, and threats, 
a sudden shot was heard, the tumultuous group scattered 
widely, and Hugh Mardyke, released from the hold of his 
captors, dropped upon the ground, with a bleeding wound in 
his breast. 

“ Good God! who did that?” exclaimed Stephen Laun- 
ceston, rushing up to the spot, and bending over the fallen 
man; but just as he caught sight of his face, and cried, in 
an agony, that it was Hugh Mardyke’s, a woman’s scream 
rang wildly out upon the night air, and Cybel Herne, flying 
past the other men, flung herself upon the earth*beside her 
lover. 

“Who did that, I say ?” Dethanided Stephen Launceston 
again. 

“It was Herne’s gun,” said the Tarnford keeper. ‘The 
lock caught in something in the struggle, and the gun went 
off.” 

Michael Herne stood motionless and silent. The dis- 
charged gun lay upon the ground. — an instant of time 
had passed. 
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“ A horrible mischance!” said Stephen Launceston. “ We 
must lift him. Can any one get a light ?” 

One of the Tarnford men had a small lantern hung to his 
belt, and a tinder-box, so that a light was soon procured. It 
imperfectly illuminated an awful group. Stephen Launceston 
knelt at the head of the wounded man, who lay with eyes 
closed, hands clenched, and nostrils heaving, his head slightly 
raised on Stephen’s knee. Prone beside him lay Cybel, lean- 
ing on one hand whose fingers grasped the earth, the other 
pressed over the wound in Hugh’s breast, from which she had 
rapidly stripped the singed coat and waistcoat. His life-blood 
welled up and ran over her fingers. Her face, ashy white, and 
the black eyes ablaze with terror, was close to his, her lips 
searching for his faltering breath, which, a minute after the 
man brought the lantern, fluttered for the last time, and ceased. 
A slight spasm flitted over his face, and Hugh Mardyke was 
dead. 

““He’s gone, sir,” said the man who held the lantern ; 
can carry him easy enough now.” 

Cybel raised her horrified face, and removed her blood- 
encrusted hand from the now quiet breast, and dragging her- 
self a few inches higher up along the ground towards Stephen 
Launceston, she said, in a harsh, distinct voice— 

“This is no mischance; it is murder! Michael Herne 
brought him here by a false message from me that he might 
kill him. I saw his finger on the trigger; I saw him fire 
the shot. It is murder!” 

She scrambled up somehow, flung her arms over her head 
with a wild, terrible cry of “ Hugh! Hugh!” and then fell 
down again among them all, in merciful insensibility. 

“Hold that man fast,” said Stephen Launceston, in a tone 
of command, which the Tarnford keepers instantly obeyed ; 
“this must be seen to. How near is the hedge where the 
cart is?” 

“A quarter of a mile off, sir,” said Herne’s assistant. 

“ Let two of you lift this poor fellow, and carry him to the 
cart; two more of you guard Herne, and bring him along 
with us, while I and Tandy here” (indicating Herne’s as- 
sistant) “ carry the poor girl between us.” 

So it was done; so the terrible procession went down the 
Bracken Hill, and found the light cart with its fast trotting- 
horse and knowing-looking driver, who was petrified with fear 
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when he recognized the party who approached him, and what 
was the burthen they carried. He submitted himself meekly, 
however, to Stephen Launceston’s orders, and Hugh’s corpse 
was laid on the straw in the bottom of the cart. Cybel’s sense- 
less form was stretched beside it. Stephen Launceston’s 
great-coat was spread over them both, and Stephen himself, 
lantern in hand, walked by the cart, on the side at which Cybel 
lay, so that he might discern the first stir of the renewed 
vitality which he dreaded to witness. 

Thus. in such awful fashion, in the small hours of the 
autumn night, did Hugh Mardyke come home to his mother, 
who was watching and waiting for him, and bring his beautiful 


dark Cybel with him ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
NEXT OF KIN. 


MicuarL Herve made no attempt to resist or dispute the 
orders which Stephen Launceston had given for his detention. 
He did not question their legality or authority ; he knew that 
they would be supported by the irresistible argument of main 
force ; and it was in his fierce and sullen nature to give in 
with silent doggedness to the inevitable. He had been 
stupified by the apparition of his niece, and by her denuncia- 
tion of his crime. Her defeat of the scheme he had con- 
trived with so much craftiness, after long brooding over it, 
dazed him by its unaccountableness. As he trudged heavily 
away from the scene of the murder—he had stood motion- 
less in the grip of the Tarnford keepers while his two victims 
were being removed—towards his home, whither Stephen 
Launceston had told the men to take him until a magis- 
trate’s warrant could be procured, he was thinking, not 
of the murder or the murdered man; but how had Cybel 
discovered that he had sent a message to Hugh Mardyke, 
and how had she got out? He went over his previous calcu-~ 
lations, in trying to decide for himself after what’ fashion it 
was they had been upset and defeated; and he failed to hit 
upon the weak point in the combination, as criminals usually 
do fail. That Robin would deliver his message to Hugh Mar- 
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dyke without adding a word of his own invention to it, and 
that it would not occur to Hugh to doubt that the message 
came direct from Cybel, he had risked with reason; but he 
had omitted two contingencies—the one, that Hugh would 
send a reply to Cybel; the other, that he would tell his 
mother whither he was going. The scheme had seemed com- 
plete in all its parts. He had been industriously under- 
mining Hugh Mardyke in Sir Mark Launceston’s esteem; he 
had said to every one who would listen to him that the young 
man had a hand in all the poaching that was going on, and he 
knew that the arrangement on which his future depended was 
to be decided on the morrew—it was that which had fixed the 
time for the deed he purposed to do. All the chances were 
in favour of its never being discovered that he had any 
knowledge of Hugh Mardyke’s presence at the Bracken Hill ; 
of the “accident ” being unsuspected; and the only serious 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his hopes thus removed. Her 
lover dead, the best and speediest form of consolation for 
Cybel would be another lover, and she would take to that for 
consolation, “ like them all,”’ as Michael Herne believed. 

It was all over now; he knew that; though he was not 
aware that Elspeth Mardyke had known whither her son was 
going—the overthrow was complete enough without that 
item. Cybel could hang him by repeating on oath the words 
she had said, and she would have to repeat them, whether, 
when her first passion of horror and grief had passed away, 
she wished to do so or not; and there was the damning 
proof of his message sent by Robin. How Cybel had learned 
the fact he knew not, but the means which had conveyed it to 
her would convey it to others. Ignorant though he was,— 
ignorant after the peasant fashion, which takes no cognizance 
of any facts outside its own narrow life, and is actually moral 
and intellectual purblindness, Michael Herne was not devoid 
of a certain cunning acuteness, sufficient to make him aware 
that he was beaten, that the game was up, and he was 
reduced to the simple, inevitable necessity of paying his 
losses. This was his condition now, and he ground his 
teeth, as he walked silently between the keepers, at the know- 
ledge, and hated Cybel with such hatred as his vocabulary— 
limited, except in the article of blasphemy—had no words to 
express. He had killed her lover, anyhow; not all her 
denunciation of him could deprive him of that satisfaction ; 
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and not all her grief, no, nor the rope they would hang him 
(Michael Herne) with, would bring her lover back to life. 
He had amply paid his debt to Elspeth Mardyke, the debt of 
revenge he had almost forgotten, it had lain by so long; the 
debt of revenge for the vain hope and rejected love of the past; 
and he had cleared with Joe Mardyke’s son the old score of 
the chance blow which had killed his brother Andrew. Some- 
thing within the murderer, fast turning madman, chuckled at 
the notion, even in his desperate failure and hopeless strait. 
In truth, it was that chance blow, that “accident” in a poach- 
ing fray, lurking in the sombre recesses of the gamekeeper’s 
memory, unacknowledged, without process of analysis, which 
had suggested the scheme, infernal and foolish, whose collapse 
had brought him to this. 

The men with him neither held him nor spoke to him. 
He could not have got away if he had tried; he knew that, 
and did not try. 

They reached the Stone Cottage in the dead of night, and 
Herne unlocked the gate of the yard, and the kitchen door. 
A light was burning in the kitchen, and, as Herne entered 
closely followed by the two men, his sister started up from the 
hearth, and, the fear of every day conquered by the greater 
terror of the moment, cried out loudly : 

“Where is the girl? What have you done with her? Who 
are these? Where is Cybel ?” 

“Stand back, you fool! get out of my way,” said Herne, 
brutally, ‘as he pushed her from him, and striding to the 
hearth flung himself on a settle. ‘‘ Don’t you see we’ve got 
company? Where’s your manners? ” 

His attempt at a laugh was infinitely hideous, and raised 
her fear to frenzy. She saw in the men’s faces—she didn’t 
know either of them—that something terrible had happened, 
and she appealed to them in terms which they could. not resist 
to tell her what it was. 

“Look you here, Herne,” said one of them, as he placed 
the trembling, half-frantic old woman in a chair,’ and steadied 
her, not at all roughly, with his arm; ‘‘ you had better hold 
your tongue. I’m no constable, but I know it’s constable’s 
law to tell a man he must not speak, on account of criminat- 
ing himself; and we should be bound to tell it, whatever you 
might say. You’re his sister, ain’t you? ” 

“Tam,” moaned Mary Herne; “ where is the girl?” 
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‘She is safe. But an accident has happened to Mardyke— 
he was out with the poachers, and he got shot.” 

“ Out with the poachers!” exclaimed Mary Herne, while 
the men looked at each other, and away from Michael Herne. 
It was noticeable that each kept his gun in his hand—Stephen 
Launceston had possessed himself of Michael Herne’s—and 
both held aloof from their virtual prisoner. ‘“‘ He was not out 
with any poachers. He went to the Bracken Hill to meet 
Cybel Herne; he is her sweetheart, and they were to be 
married shortly—did you say he was shot?” 

“Yes,” said the man who had before spoken; “ Herne’s 
gun went off, and shot him. It might be accident, but it’s an 
ugly business; and we’ve got to look after Herne, and see he 
does not give the constables the slip—they’ll be coming after 
him with my lord’s warrant first thing in the morning ; don’t 
speak, Herne, for God’s sake don’t speak !—and Mr. Laun- 
ceston has taken the body to the Ash Farm.” 

Mery Herne sat staring at the speaker; her hands raised 
tremblingly to her head, pushing her grey hair off her forehead, 
and her faded eyes full of a stony horror. 

“The body!” she repeated, “the body! Hugh Mardyke 
killed! And Cybel! Cybel!” 

“‘She came up as he dropped, and fainted; and Mr. 
Launceston had her put into the cart, and taken to the Ash 
Farm, too.” 

“ Oh, God! in the cart, with her dead sweetheart who had 
gone to meet her,” cried Mary Herne, rocking herself to and 
fro in unbearable misery ; “ back to his mother!” She flung 
her apron over her head, and burst into a paroxysm of crying, 
terrible to witness. 

The men, awkward and silent, each wishing himself far 
away, and anybody else charged with his imposed functions, 
did not attempt to quiet her. 

“ And she saw him killed! She got there in time.” 

“What brought her there at all?” said one of the men, 
putting the question which Michael wanted, but did not dare 
to put. He listened eagerly for the answer, though his face 
was stolid and his attitude careless, as he bent over the embers 
of the dying fire upon the hearth. 

“‘She went to meet him. Michael Herne had locked the 
house up, that she should not get out; she did not mean to go 
anywhere, and I don’t know why he should have done it.” 
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Nor did he, now, except that he had been bound, by the 
mysterious destiny of criminals, carefully to twist the noose for 
his own neck; as he began to perceive, apart from the other 
uncalculated occurrence which had routed him. 

** Robin, the boy, came here, when Cybel and I were locked 
up, and gave her through the window a line of writing from 
Hugh Mardyke, and told her that Michael had sent him to tell 
Hugh to meet him at ten o’clock that night. She knew there 
was mischief up, and she let herself down out of the window 
above there with ropes, and got away to see Hugh and 
warn him.” 

*‘ She told the truth, then,” said one of the. men. ‘It’s a 
bad business. Don’t speak, Herne; don’t speak.” 

“Tm not going to speak,” growled Herne, to whom the 
revelation that the written evidence against him of Hugh 
Mardyke’s note existed was a finishing stroke, “I’m all right ; 
but I’m thirsty, if you’re not, and I don’t mean to sit up all 
night, neither.” 

Ought they to let him go to bed? This was a puzzling 
question ; but simpler, after all, than how were they to prevent 
his doing so? ‘They had no nght to put any restraint upon 
him. He solved the difficulty which they conveyed by their looks. 

“‘T’m going to bed,” he said, “ when I’ve had some beer. 
Ah, you needn’t look as if you wasn’t sure about it, for I’m 
going. I shall be safe enough there, you may take your oath 
of it. Besides, you can watch me, you know; you can have 
your full treat—I daresay it is one to be turned into jailers for 
once in a way—and you can begin by having some beer. Stop 
your whining ’—he turned on his sister fiercely— and make 
the fire up. I want some hot beer ; be quick about it.”’ 

The men said nothing. Mary Herne, with mechanical 
obedience, checked her sobs, and began to mend the failing 
fire. The keepers seated themselves on the settle opposite to 
Michael Herne, who allowed his head to droop upon his breast, 
feigning sleep. Presently Mary Herne filled a tin pot with 
beer, into which she had stirred some sugar and ginger, and 
set it on the fire. The sight and the odour were tempting to 
the tired men; and when the drink was heated, and she poured 
it out into horn mugs, they did not refuse to share it. She did 
not approach Michael Herne, but set the mug, with a sprig of 
rosemary in it, upon the floor within his reach. He roused 
himself, took it up, and rose, saying gruffly :-—_ 
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“Well, I’m off to bed.” He opened the door into the 
passage and went out, with his usual slouching step. One of 
the men followed him, to which Herne made no objection. He 
entered the room in which he slept, and seated himself on the 
side of his bed. A heavy oak table with a drawer in it stood 
at the bed’s head. On this Michael Herne set down his mug 
of beer, and, spreading out his hands upon his knees, he looked 
at the keeper, who stood helplessly enough, staring at him, 
with a grin which gradually became a laugh, horrid to hear. 

“Ha,ha, ha! You look as if you didn’t like it. You'll 
find a chair somewhere you can get a nap in; there isn’t room 
for both of us.” 

He put the mug to his lips, and drank a portion of the hot 
beer. 

The old woman has lost her wits right out,” he said. 
“‘'There’s no sugar in this.” 

He pulled the table drawer open a little way, took some 
white powdered sugar out of a paper near the front of the 
drawer, and threw it into the remainder of the draught, which 
he stirred with the rosemary-sprig, and drank off. He then 
set down the mug, removed his coat and his heavy laced 
boots, and lay down, otherwise completely clothed, upon the 
bed, with his face to the wall. 

The keeper from Tarnford watched him for some time, but 
gradually yielded to the weariness which he felt, and having 
locked the door and taken out the key, which he held in his 
breast, he stretched himself on the floor across the doorway, 
and was soon asleep. 

Left alone with the other keeper, Mary Herne relapsed into 
her grief. The man felt some compassion for her, but greater 
weariness of his own task, and, after grumbling about the cold 
and the ill luck that had sent them in the way of such doings, 
he curled himself up on one of the settles in an uneasy doze, 
having advised Mary Herne to go to bed: There would be 
enough to do in the morning, he said, and she would be 
wanted. But she did not heed him. She only. wrapped her- 
self in a hooded cloak, and sat in a chair under the window, 
with her back turned to him, her elbows on the table, and her 
apron held with both her hands to her face, through the hours 
which had to pass before the dawn. ‘The silence of the night 
was awful, all the more awful that it seemed to the woman’s 
fancy to be sometimes disturbed by a groan. Did the sound 
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come from Michael Herne’s room, and did it mean remorse? 
Perhaps it was only heard in her fancy. At all events, the 
keeper was with him, and she dared not approach the room. 
The man who had remained in the kitchen was sleeping 
soundly when the light came creeping stealthily in. Mary Herne 
watched it taking possession for a while; then she went softly 
up the stairs, with a knife in her hand, to the room she slept in, 
kneeled down on the floor beside her bed, cut a slit in the 
mattress, and took out something which she placed in her 
bosom, pinning her gown securely over the deposit, descended 
the stairs, looked fixedly at the sleeping man, and opening the 
kitchen door with as little noise as possible, went out. It was 
a raw, chill morning, and the dogs barked and whined as she 
. passed them unheeding. Her limbs trembled, and she felt 
sick, almost fainting. But she must get away from this 
horrible place ; she must see Cybel. She passed round to the 
front of the house, and lingered for a moment by the window 
of her brother’s room; but she heard no sound. ‘Then she 
took her way through the fir-wood to the Ash Farm. 


* *K * * * K 


Sir Mark Launceston had named midday for the audience he 
was to give Hugh Mardyke, and he was not visible to any one 
except his valet until a little before that hour, when he was 
rolled on his spring couch from his dressing-room into the long 
room, with windows opening on the terrace, which he habitually 
used. Mr. Hill would be in attendance, but Sir Mark wished 
to see Hugh Mardyke, in the first instance, alone. He 
asked for Mr. Launceston, and was told he was in the house 
and would be with him immediately. The day was chilly, with 
a lowering sky, and Sir Mark, who was very susceptible to 
atmospheric influences, looked paler and more shrunken than 
usual, A table with business-like looking papers and writing 
materials was wheeled close to his couch, and then he said to 
his servant : 

“Place a chair for Mr. Mardyke beside the table.” 

He did not observe the strange look with which the man 
obeyed him, but when Stephen came in, a minute after, his 
brother saw that something had happened. 

“What’s wrong?” said Sir Mark, trying to raise himself 
upon the cushions of the couch. ‘‘ What has happened ? ” 

“A terrible thing, Mark,” Stephen replied; ‘I will tell 
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you.” He nodded to the man, who left him alone with his 
brother. 

Then Stephen told him the story of the preceding night. 
Sir Mark’s horror and distress were extreme, and Stephen 
found it necessary to repeat much that he had to communicate 
before Sir Mark could clearly comprehend it. Then came his 
questions : What sort of person was Cybel Herne? Was her 
uncle in the habit of ill-treating her? What could have been 
the motive which tempted Michael Herne to the commission of 
such a crime? Was Stephen certain that it was a crime? 
was not accident possible? Perhaps Herne had intended only 
to secure Mardyke’s being involved in the punishment of the 
poachers ? 

“ That,” replied Stephen, slowly, “is not possible. Only 
Mardyke’s death could have secured Herne from detection, on 
the score of having induced him by a false message to go to 
the Bracken Hill—and given any colour to the story that he 
was a poacher. There is no room for doubt that he had fully 
meditated and planned the murder which his niece saw him 
commit.” 

‘But the others? How could he, in moonlight only, and 
with the other men close to him, fire his gun off at all, or if 
he could do that, hit without taking aim ?” 

‘We were all close to him, but he was the last, on the 
other side of Mardyke, and we were all struggling and fighting 
with him, pushing and driving: against each other. As she 
came from under the shelter of the beech copse into the open, 
where we were, the girl could see us distinctly, especially him, 
whom we could not see, and were not observing, and she saw 
him let his gun slide into an angle with Mardyke, the stock 
resting on his own foot, and touch the trigger. The charge 
entered the poor fellow’s breast sidewise under the arm; a 
horrid sight it was, when we pulled the girl up, and saw what 
her hands had covered! ” 

“ Horrible !” said Sir Mark, “and plainly too true. But 
—the motive of this frightful crime, which is a mad act as well, 
for only,by a miracle could it have escaped detection ?” 

“‘T suppose Herne believed in miracles—of the kind cri- 
minals trust in,” said Stephen, drily. ‘ His motive I cannot 
explain; otherwise than by supposing it to be the general 
jealousy of a mean and ignorant mind. You may remember 


that very soon after we came here he tried to make you think 
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ill of poor Mardyke, and I daresay that was not his only 
attempt of the kind.” 

“It was not,” said Sir Mark, “and I am sorry to say he 
succeeded. I had a bad opinion of the young man, and I 
meant to get rid of him as a tenant. But Herne knew, or 
suspected this, I think; he had a satisfaction for his dislike 
ready to his hand—for I suppose Mardyke would have left the 
country on giving up the farm—it is extraordinary that he 
should have wanted more, and risked his own life, too, to get it.” 

“ Risked, and lost it,”’ said Stephen, with some hesitation, 
and great seriousness. ‘ Unless some unexpected light be 
thrown upon this crime by Herne’s sister, or his niece, the 
true story of it will never be known.” 

“What do you mean? That he will keep a dogged 
silence to the end? for they will surely hang him for the 
murder.” 

“That he will never break the silence, for the end has 
come already. He has made the fullest of confessions— 
suicide! Yes, indeed, Mark, it is so. The men found him 
dying this morning, when they came to take him to the town, 
and so far gone that it was impossible to remove him. His 
sister had left the house in the night. He died two hours 
ago.” 

* Poison, of course ?” 

“Poison. He had it handy for preserving skins, and he 
took it before the face of one of the men I sent with him, on 
the pretext that it was sugar to sweeten beer, without being 
suspected. He suffered horribly, of course, but nothing could 
be done.” 

‘“‘ Swift retribution, indeed,” said Sir Mark. ‘‘ What of the 
unhappy women. ‘They know, I suppose.” 

“Yes, they know. His sister was in a dreadful state at 
first, but she 1s calm now, and it has seemingly made no im- 
pression on Cybel Herne. She has been silent and stupified 
ever since she recovered her senses,—she sits by Hugh Mar- 
dyke’s corpse holding his mother’s hand. She looked up 
when they told her what had happened at the Stone Cottage, 
but she said nothing.” 

Sir Mark covered his face with his hands; the picture was 
in the air before his eyes. 

“Poor girl!” he said: “poor girl! You have seen her 
often, of course. What sort of a person is she?” 
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“She is a splendid beauty,” Stephen answered, and his 
brother uncovered his eyes and looked sharply at him. ‘She 
is called Dark Cybel for her gipsy beauty, her black hair and 
eyes, and her wild free ways. She is brave and generous.” 

“ And virtuous ? ” 

“As pure and bright a creature as lives on the earth. 
She has had a terrible life of it, I now believe, with Michael 
Herne.” 

“What is to become of her, and the old woman. He must 
have savings.” 

“T daresay.” Stephen was impatient of Sir Mark’s pomt 
of view ;—his own was so different. To him, the knowledge 
that Cybel loved another, was still a blow that had not ceased 
to sting, and the knowledge, even of her grief, a jealous pain. 
“When there’s time to think of that, I suppose she and her 
aunt must go away together somewhere.” 

“It is never too soon, in any extent of calamity, to set 
people’s minds at rest about their daily bread,” said Sir Mark, 
‘and I wish you to tell Mrs. Mardyke that she shall have the 
farm for her life. Then we must think for the other poor 
women.” 

“Mary Herne is here,” said Stephen. ‘She begged so 
hard to be allowed to see you, that, as I found she was quite 
calm, and not likely to knock you up by a violent scene, and as 
she persisted in refusing to speak to me instead, I thought it 
best to bring her here; and she is in the housekeeper’s room. 
But, don’t see her if you’re not able, Mark ; there will be many 
unpleasant things in connection with this terrible business, 
which must be brought before you,—don’t overdo yourself at 
first.”’ 

“T will see her,” said Sir Mark. ‘“ She will naturally feel 
quite helpless, and she had better know at once that Herne’s 
crimes don’t tell against her and her niece. First prop me up 
a little, and then send for her.” 

This was done. Mary Herne entered the long, lofty room, 
and was kindly met, and led to a seat by the younger brother. 
She was bowed, wrinkled, and worn; but the scared look had 
left her face. No swifter result can be produced in any human 
soul than the removal of fear will effect; no matter under 
what circumstances, by what terrible means. Her brother 
who, twenty-four hours ago, had been her tyrant, had within that 
time committed murder and suicide, and Mary Herne was not 
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one to hold such crimes lightly, nor had she the general obtuse- 
ness of uneducated people: but he was dead, and she was free 
from the dread of him; no grief, no sense of disgrace, no 
pious horror of the judgment of God upon him even, could 
obscure or remove that knowledge and its immense, un- 
speakable relief. In her poor attire, she sat in the presence 
of the two brothers, a sad and broken woman indeed, but self- 
possessed, and with her intelligence strengthened and awake. 
To Sir Mark’s kind expression of regret and sympathy, she 
replied in a few grateful words; and to his question whether 
she knew anything about Herne’s affairs, she answered that 
she did not, as positive knowledge, but she believed him to have 
saved money, which would probably be found in the house. 
Sir Mark explained to her that if money were found, and 
Herne had made no will, it would be hers, and added, that at 
all events, she and the girl should be provided for. 

“7 know you and your niece are Herne’s only relatives,” 
continued Sir Mark, ‘‘and I suppose the poor girl has no 
other kin.” 

‘‘ She knows of none, sir; but she has them. And that 
was what I wanted to tell you, if you please, Sir Mark—you 
and Mr. Stephen ; for now the time is come, and my promise 
to her mother must be kept; for she must not be left to what 
a poor woman like me, that knows nothing, can do for her, 
and her promised husband dead and gone.” 

“Who are her relatives, then? And what was your pro- 
wise to her mother ? ” 

‘‘ Her kin are yourself, Sir Mark, and Mr. Stephen; and 
my promise to her mother was to keep the secret while 
Michael Herne lived.” 

“* Myself and my brother—how can it be?” 

“ [ will tell you, Sir Mark,” said Mary Herne, humbly, but 
quite firmly ; “‘and many atime I’ve wondered no eyes but mine 
saw the likeness in Cybel’s face to Mr. Stephen’s and your own, 
that mine saw so clear; for she might be your sister.” 

‘Our sister!” exclaimed Stephen. 

“ For looks, she might be; but she isn’t—or—” she added, 
meaningly—“ I would have spoken sooner, promise or no 
promise. But she is your first cousin. Your mother and 
Cybel’s mother were twin sisters. I have the papers that 
prove it, here” (she took a parcel from the bosom of her gown), 
“‘and more than one loving letter from Lady Launceston to 
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Stella Herne. You shall see them all, Sir Mark and Mr. 
Stephen, but I will tell you my story first.” 

They listened to her without the interruption of a sound. 

“When Sir Richard brought my brother Andrew and his 
wife to Launceston Mere, he had no knowledge that Andrew’s 
wife was his dead wife’s sister. He never knew it; and there 
was no likeness between them, to give him a suspicion. It is 
Stella that you, the children of Joan, are like—not Joan. 
When Andrew was accidentally killed by Joe Mardyke, his 
widow came to the Stone Lodge, and there her child was born. 
Michael Herne was bad and cruel to her, and bad and cruel 
to me; but she had spirit in her which I never had, and she 
pitied me, and came to love me. Not to trust me altogether, 
all at once ; for she lived for years after Andrew died, and it 
was not until six months before the end that she told me who 
she was.” 

“And then?” asked Sir Mark, for she made a long 
pause. 

“JT must tell you, without names of foreign places—I can- 
not say them, and they are all written down in these papers— 
that Stella and her sister were of gipsy blood; their mother 
was a born gipsy, and their father was a Frenchman, the 
captain of a ship, which traded with the part of France called 
Normandy. Heand the ship were lost when the children were 
little, and the widow lived with them in an old French castle, 
which English people used to rent in the summer time, but 
where they were lonely enough in the winter. ‘The widow had 
the charge of the old castle, and made out life somehow ; but 
the children grew up, and Joan, who was very beautiful, 
sickened of the place, and it chanced that an English lady 
came there one summer and took a fancy to the girl, and 
offered to take her with her to some other foreign country 
where there are great towns, full of pictures and beautiful 
things such as we never saw. The mother agreed, and Joan 
went away with the lady. After one or two letters, they 
heard no more of her. Not long afterwards, Sir Richard 
Launceston and Andrew Herne came to the place—my 
brother was not exactly his servant, as you may remem- 
ber, Sir Mark; but he seemed no more or less to other 
people, and didn’t want to, for he was proud of serving your 
father. Andrew fell ill in the old castle, and over-persuaded 
Sir Richard to go on to other places without him. It was a 
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long illness, and Stella and her mother took care of him. 
Stella’s mother died of a few days’ sickness before Andrew 
started to join his master, and Andrew asked her for her 
daughter on her deathbed ; and she was glad to give her to 
him, for she had no friends and no money, and she was tor- 
mented about the girl’s fate. Andrew took his wife with him 
when he went to join Sir Richard at some far-off place. It had 
a woman’s name, but I forget what.” 

“Was it Florence?” asked Sir Mark. 

‘Yes, that’s it. He put his wife in a lodging, and went 
to a splendid big house near a great river, where Sir Richard 
was ; and the first thing Sir Richard told him was that he was 
married. ‘Then; Andrew said he had the same story to tell, 
and would have given Sir Richard all the particulars, only that 
Lady Launceston came in, and Andrew had to go away. Lady 
Launceston had a beautiful face and a proud manner, and 
Andrew could see, even in the few minutes he stayed, that her 
husband was proud and fond of her. ‘Come back to me to- 
morrow, said Sir Richard, ‘and we’ll settle matters. And 
you must bring your wife to see us.’ The next morning, 
Andrew did as Sir Richard had directed, but Sir Richard had 
gone out, and orders were left that he was to wait on Lady 
Launceston. He and his wife were taken into a big room 
with stone figures in it, and a lady sitting at a table, writing. 
The lady looked up, and cried out, ‘Stella!’ and in another 
minute Andrew knew that his master’s wife was his own wife’s 
sister. 

“I believe it was Andrew who first saw that it must be 
hidden from Sir Richard. He knew how people at home would 
look and talk, and he knew Sir Richard himself would never 
be the same again. Stella and her sister were parted, any- 
how ; for the English lady had made Joan her daughter— 
adopted her, they called it—and she was learning all the 
things that ladies learn, when she met Sir Richard, and he 
married her. When she had done learning them all, Sir 
Richard was going to take her to England. I think Andrew 
was in the right; and his wife thought so. Lady Launceston 
was more persuaded than willing, I believe; at all events, 
the matter was settled between them before Sir Richard 
came in, and the sisters had parted—as sisters. Lady Laun- 
ceston had been told of her mother’s death, but what she did 
about telling Sir Richard, Stella never knew. The mother 
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and daughter had not cared much for each other, and there 
would not be much trouble to hide. Stella believed that Sir 
Richard never knew anything about their mother; that is 
neither here nor there. When Stella and Lady Launceston 
said good-bye to one another, they shared between them 
one keepsake of their mother’s, a gold chain—softish gold 
it was, made in foreign parts, where their father’s ship had 
traded, and he gave it to their mother on her wedding-day.” 

Mary Herne began to undo the packet she had taken from 
her bosom. 

“Go on,” said Stephen; “ pray go on.” 

“JT will,’ said Mary Herne, staying her hand. “ You 
_won’t be offended, Sir Mark and Mr. Stephen, if I say 
your father and mother were not very happy. You couldn’t 
know anything about it, and no one here knew, but Andrew 
knew, and your mother’s sister. Andrew did not stay 
abroad with them; he wouldn’t have minded it himself, but 
it would have hurt Lady Launceston to see him about, and 
he got Sir Richard to send him back to England. He did not 
come home, however; he took charge of a gentleman’s hunt- 
ing-stables somewhere in the Suffolk country, they call it, and 
everybody about here thought he was with Sir Richard. You 
were born, Sir Mark, and you, Mr. Stephen, and still Sir 
Richard and Lady Launceston did not come home. Stella was 
happier than her sister, and never had she a wish that any one 
should know that she was near in blood to a great lady. 
When the news came that Lady Launceston was dead, there 
came with it word from Sir Richard that he wanted Andrew, 
that he must leave the place he was in, and go with him and 
his little boys to the Mere. He did not feel sure about it, but 
Stella was all for going. ‘Why shouldn’t we go?’ she said ; 
‘there’s no reason now. We cannot harm Joan, and you 
can serve Sir Richard. They came, and you know the 
remainder of the story, Sir Mark; how my brother came 
by his death, and that before ever he saw his child’s face. 
Stella came to live at the Stone Cottage, the hard life I have 
told you. When she trusted me altogether, and told me all 
this, she made me promise that while Michael Herne lived, 
nothing, except it should be that Cybel’s life was in danger, 
or her uncle turned her out to starve, should make me tell 
who Cybel’s mother was. She was determined to do as her 
husband had done. ‘If Herne could know it,’ she said, ‘he 
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would trade on it with Sir Richard, and Andrew’s wishes 
would be made nought of.’ She died long before Sir Richard 
died, and when none of you had been at the Mere for a long 
time, but what she said about your father would have been 
true of you; and 1 kept my word. It has been hard to keep, 
many a time, when I have thought the girl might be so much 
better used, if she could-have said, ‘I’ll get my cousins to 
protect me. But I kept it. Michael Herne is dead; Hugh 
Mardyke is dead ; Cybel has not any one in the world but me, 
and I am old, helpless, and poor. What is to become of her 
and of me, I don’t know ; there’s not much pity for the kin of a 
murderer. I left the lodge last night, and took the papers 
with me, not knowing the time to use them had come, but this 
is the time, when she is in misery, for me to tell you, Sir Mark 
and Mr. Stephen, who she is. You can’t save me from the 
shame and the horror that’s up at the lodge to-day, but you'll 
save your mother’s sister’s child from it, I’m sure.” 

“ And,” thought the faithful woman, who had found speech 
and courage in her love for Cybel, and in her own liberation, 
“if you meant her any evil, Stephen Launceston, now, when 
her lover can protect her no more, I have protected her from 
you, by this.” 

“ We will indeed.” 

These were the only words Sir Mark found to say for some 
minutes. Stephen had turned away from the observation of 
his brother and Mary Herne, and spoke not at all. 

“ Here is the piece of the chain that Stella and her sister 
broke between them,” said Mary Herne. “I’ve had it and the 
letters sewed up in the mattress of my %ed all these years.” 

She put into Sir Mark’s hand a fragment of gold chain, 
which had been snapped off at one of the links. It was of 
rough Indian workmanship. ‘ Mayhap the other half of it is 
in this very house yet.” ; 

“The other half of it is here,” said Sir Mark, taking out 
his watch. ‘* My mother put it round my neck when I was a 
little child, and I have worn it since asa watch-chain. See, 
Stephen !” 

He passed on the chain to his brother, who, still silent, 
examined it, and then said to Mary Herne that he implicitly 
accepted the story, which she had done quite rightly in telling 
him at once; that he and his brother would decide what 
should be done for their new-found relative ; and that in the 
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meantime she must be under no anxiety concerning her own 
future. She should be well cared for; the Stone Cottage 
should be hers for her life. 

“Oh, no!” cried Mary Herne, with terror in her face and 
voice ; “not that. I could not live there, Sir Mark; I could 
not live there for a single day. I have suffered too much in 
it ; and think what is there now! ” 

“True, true; then you shall not live there. Leave us 
now ; my brother and I must speak of all this together.” 

An hour later, and when Stephen Launceston had made 
full confession to his brother of his visits to the Stone Cottage, 
of the easy recklessness with which he had given way to his 
admiration for Cybel, without thought of whither he might be 
drifting or might tempt her ; and of the shock which the revela- 
tion of her love for Hugh Mardyke had given him—a shock 
distinct even in the terrible moment of the murder done before 
his eyes—Sir Mark said— 

“T think the wretched man’s motive comes clear out of all 
this. He planned the murder of Mardyke to get him out of 
your way. He believed that you would marry his niece, if she 
would have you, and that the best way to secure that was to 
do what he has done.” 

“Tt does look like it,” said Stephen, with a sigh. “ What 
madness! The wretch has driven himself to suicide, and 
broken her heart.” 

“JT trust not. She is young and strong, and it must be our 
task to give her life all the external brightness possible. After 
a while I trust she will consent to see me; and when the dread- 
ful business to be done here is over, I think you had better 
absent yourself for a while.” 

“ * * * ** 

Mary Herne proved to be right. Her brother had amassed 
a good deal of money, which was found by degrees, chiefly 
in the process of pulling down the Stone Cottage. This 
act of demolition was done at the express request of Dark 
Cybel ; the first which she preferred to her cousin, Sir 
Mark Launceston. The money was handed over to Mary 
Herne, who went to’ live with Elspeth Mardyke, at the Ash 
Farm ; the two women being drawn together by their common 
memories of sorrow and wrong. Cybel’s place of abode was 
there also, but Sir Mark induced her to pass much of her 
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time with him, and the touch of sorrow,—its gentler touch, 
not the horrible heart-grip which held her for some time,— 
softened her nature so much that she became the gentle and 
sympathizing companion of the crippled lord of Launceston. 
In those days, Dark Cybel educated herself, by reading to and 
talking with Sir Mark ; concerning whom people said he had 
got a new lease of life since that very odd business about the 
gamekeeper’s niece turning out to be a cousin. Nobody under- 
stood it exactly, but everyone considered that it confirmed the 
report current in the country, that the last Lady Launceston 
was “‘ nobody.” 

Stephen stayed away, and it was very long before Sir Mark 
i mentioned him to Cybel. When he did so, she spoke of him 
i | with quiet interest,and said she would be glad to see him again. 
So his brother wrote for him, and he came home; to find the 
Mere a cheerful place, with the frequent presence of beautiful 
Dark Cybel, who was as beautiful as ever. But she was no 
nearer to loving him than she had been before, and when he 
asked her to marry him, she told him, gravely, that she loved 
one man only, living and dead. Then Stephen went away 
again, and this time he got over it, and wrote to his brother 
that Cybel was too grand and good for him, so he should not 
try again. Nor did he, but married a pretty girl not in the 
least grand, but who brought no gold in her coffers to the 
Mere, and did not brighten up the place with children’s faces. 
On the contrary, she could not bear the Mere, and never would 
stay there, but she and Stephen lived a childless, jolly life, 
mostly abroad. These events covered some years, during 
which Mary Herne and Elspeth Mardyke died, within a few 
months of each other. When her two old friends were gone 
| to their rest, Dark Cybel was alone in the world, except 
| for her cousins. What was she to do then? Should she go 
on living alone at the Ash Farm, which Sir Mark’s care had 
made into a pretty home for her? ‘They talked it over, as 
Cybel, a nobly beautiful woman of thirty, walked beside Sir 
Mark’s wheel chair on the garden terrace; and, in their retro- 
spective mood, they talked of the time when Sir Mark’s life 
had been so dreary, and seemingly, so near its end; and Cybel 
told him how she had once planned to get a sight of him, by 
favour of the gardener, under the pretext of gathering sweet 
herbs. While she was telling him this, the remembrance shot 
across her mind, of the jesting words she had said to Mary 
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Herne that same day: ‘ Only remember, I am hand-fasted to 
Hugh Mardyke, and I’ll marry him, and no one else, not even 
Sir Mark himself.’ Her dark proud eyes were turned towards 
the sunset, and its lingering radiance touched her figure with 
golden light. 

“ Cybel,” said Sir Mark, “you are all my world; the one 
being who has given me life, by making it sweet tolive. Even 
at the best, it cannot be very long ; and I cannot part with 
you. Will you let me give you my name, that you may be 
with me always.” 

She turned her eyes from the sunset, slowly, upon him. 
The likeness between them was strong in that moment, when 
she looked at him with all her heart in her gaze, and he at her, 
with all his. ‘Then she said— 

** Very gladly, dear Mark.” 

*k * *k * *K 

She lived to be a very old woman, beloved and honoured, 
in the place where she fulfilled her charge; and long after 
it had become a tradition. It is not many years since they 
carved her name, ‘‘ Dame Cybel,” on the grey marble tablet 
at whose foot the Launcestons “ sleep well.” 


END OF ** DARK CYBEL.”’ 











ord Hute, the Premier. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. 


—_——_ 


In the Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts presented to the two Houses of Parliament, there 
is a careful report of the manuscripts belonging to the Marquis 
of Bute, and preserved in his library in Eccleston Square. 
The first paragraph is as follows: ‘In availing myself of the 
Marquis of Bute’s permission to inspect his interesting and 
valuable collection of manuscripts, it is impossible not to regret 
that where the particular class of documents it is the object 
of the Commission to discover might have been expected, so 
little has been preserved. From the position of the third 
Earl of Bute as a statesman, a lover of the fine arts, and a 
patron of literature and science, there must at one time have 
been among the archives of his family papers and correspon- 
dence illustrating the political bistory of the last century, and 
relating to the learned pursuits in which he took so great an 
interest ; nor can there be any doubt that such documents 
existed. It is to be feared that their disappearance is to be 
explained by one of the two fires which occurred at Luton- 
Hoo—one in 1771, when the library, including that purchased 
from the Duke of Argyll, perished; and the other in 1843, in 
which, however, the greater part of the pictures and library 
was saved. ‘I'here could not bea stronger argument in favour 
of the work which the Historical Manuscripts Commission has 
proposed. Out of all the documents of public and personal 
interest which were immediately connected with the third 
Lord Bute, there remain only a few manuscripts apparently in 
the statesman’s handwriting which are not of historical im- 
portance.” 

We may at once say that the language of the Blue Book 
is utterly unhistorical. There is an immense mass of Bute 
manuscripts in existence ; they never perished in the Luton 
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fires. Considering the brief time during which Lord Bute was 
Premier, it is probable that hardly any paper of importance 
is lost. It is no imputation on Mr. R. D. Knowles, who re- 
ported on the Bute manuscripts, that he knew nothing of these 
papers. The present head of the Bute family was not aware 
of the existence of these papers until informed by myself. 
These interesting documents parted company from the elder 
line, and came into the possession of the late Lord Dudley 
Stuart, the son of the fifth earl by a second wife, the friend of 
the Poles, and is the property of his representatives. Vidi 
tantum. They were reposing in a great box in a library in 
Grosvenor Square. ‘The distinguished and excellent nobleman 
who has charge of them will probably some day publish a 
selection, or give a detailed account of the correspondence. 
There is, we believe, a kind of catalogue raisonnée in exis- 
tence, but not in this country. There are, however, two 
great difficulties which may prove deterrent to publication. 
One is the very serious difficulty that a considerable number of 
the best letters have already appeared in the ‘ Pitt Corre- 
spondence,” and other published collections of papers. The 
other difficulty, which constantly recurs in such cases, is that 
the correspondence rarely gives each side of the correspon- 
dence ; either there is a letter without the answer, or an 
answer to a letter without the letter to which it refers. 
Probably from this circumstance the publication of the Bute 
correspondence, often contemplated, has been as often deferred. 
The general tendency of these documents will be to estab- 
lish, beyond a doubt, the correctness of the statement that has 
always been persistently made by the Bute family, but was 
generally disbelieved by the public, and even discredited by 
some who ought to have been better informed, to the effect 
that, at a date not much later than his Premiership, the 
political reign of Lord Bute actually and for ever terminated. 
There used to be a rumour of back-stairs influence, the 
assertion that there was behind the Throne a power greater 
than the Throne itself. For this persistent assertion there is 
no proof whatever, but there is, we believe, abundant evidence 
of disproof in the correspondence itself. On another very 
delicate and important point, the relations’ between the Karl 
of Bute and the Princess of Wales, there is, we believe, no 
further information beyond what has been always perfectly 
clear, the immense friendship and sympathy that existed 
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between the two, to which only a depraved courtier of that 
Greville type which has lately been brought so prominently 
before us, would assign any evil colouring. The few circum- 
stances of suspicion, when weighed with the general facts of 
the case, do not warrant ungenerous and calumnious assertions. 

The Bute episode in English history was really a very re- 
markable one. His brief rule as Mayor of the Palace did not 
last beyond eleven months, but it distinctly defined certain 
land-marks in our political history. It touches upon cardinal 
points in the public history of the reign and the private history 
of the sovereign. The accession of George III. was the 
happiest accession which England had known for more than a 
hundred years. A young monarch who had only just attained 
his majority ; handsome, warm-hearted, intelligent, popular, 
he appeared a veritable Prince Fortunatus. We have nothing 
like it m our history until we come to the accession of Queen 
Victoria. The London people were nearly wild with joy and 
exultation. With the personal interests of the sovereign Lord 
Bute had been connected in the closest way. He had guided 
his course in the difficult relations with the impracticable old 
king his grandfather. He had watched over him and extri- 
cated him in his difficulties respecting Hannah Lightfoot, or 
Exton, and the fair Sarah Lennox. He doubtless contrived 
the Mecklenburg marriage, which gave a foundress to the 
present royal line. He stamped his impress upon the im- 
pressionable mind of the young King before the fluent lines 
of character hardened into a rigid immobility. In one sense 
Lord Bute might be a creature of the King’s; but in another 
sense the King was a creature of Lord Bute’s. 

His place in our constitutional history is that he taught 
and developed a scheme for the personal government of the 
sovereign, which was maintained with high-handed assertion 
for some time, but which, happily for himself, the sovereign, 
and his country, ultimately broke down. It was in a modified 
form that Strafford’s policy of Thorough, which brought both 
himself and his royal master to the block. It was the very 
opposite of that careful constitutional policy which we have 
seen in the present reign, as explained in the histories of the 
late Prince Consort and Baron Stockmar, a royal policy that 
holds consistently aloof from the rival politics of the day, and 
accept the ministers who are accepted by a Parliamentary 
majority. For a time the plan was successful that broke down 
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the power of the Whig lords, the Venetian oligarchy, as Mr. 
Disraeli would call them, and made the Crown the dominant 
estate of the realm. Jor a time it was the nearest approach 
to Absolutism that our history had known since the supreme 
failure of James Il. What heightened the importance of this 
conjuncture was, that while the King was governing abso- 
lutely, a royal favourite was supposed to be absolutely govern- 
ing the King. But the King and the Vizier were honest, well- 
intentioned men, with a great respect probably for their own 
consciences, but not very much for the consciences of other 
men. It is right-minded men moving in a wrong groove who 
generally do most mischief. The real power of the Crown 
was seen to be immense. 

The veteran statesman, who had for many years organized a 
system of political power, and led the nobles of England; the great 
minister, the darling of his country, the dread of his country’s 
enemies, under whose magic touch everything had prospered, 
and who had placed England on the pinnacle of national renown, 
became mere puppets in a few brief months. There can hardly 
be a greater irony in history than the defeat of the great Duke 
and the great Commoner, of the Duke of Newcastle and the 
elder Pitt, by a groom of the Stole. The extraordinary poli- 
tical phenomenon was witnessed of an almost unknown Scotch 
peer, who had never opened his lips in Parliament, becoming 
in a few months a Secretary of State, and in a few months 
more this Secretary of State became Prime Minister. The fall 
corresponded to the rise, inits suddenness and mystery. It was 
this extraordinary concatenation of circumstances which caused 
a period of the most intense excitement in our history, beyond 
any proportion to the brief tenure of Lord Bute’s ministry, 
and renders it a political episode well worthy of study and 
statement. 

The Bute family came from royal blood, but with the decora- 
tion of the bar sinister. The founder of the family was John 
Stewart, a natural son of Robert the Second. We find his son, 
born in the last year of the fourteenth century, in the position of 
Sheriff of Bute. The first hereditary title was that of James 
Stuart, who became a baronet of Nova Scotia, which was for him 
an ascending title, whereas for the many noblemen who took it, it 
was only an expensive and useless decoration. One of his sons 
was also made a baronet, and became famous as Lord of Session, 
was one of the Commissioners for the treaty of Union which he 
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steadily supported. Another grandson was a famous lawyer, 
and succeeded his uncle as Lord of Session. The James Stuart 
of the time of Queen Anne was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Karl of Bute. In opposition to his kinsman, the judge, 
he opposed the Union with all his might, and when he found 
that it would be carried he withdrew entirely to country life. 
Of his son and successor—the line of succession is very regular 
in the Bute family—we know nothing, except that he won the 
Rosehaugh estate after much litigation. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu says, that he was a man of extraordinary genius, 
who had little opportunity of showing it. There is still extant 
in the Prime Minister’s hand a copy of a treatise on 
Gardening, which his father had written. He had issue—the 
future Premier, and a brother who enjoyed no little celebrity in 
his day, James Stuart Mackenzie, who took the latter name on 
succeeding to his grandfather’s estates, and was at one time 
Lord Privy Seal of Scotland. 

Of the early life of Lord Bute comparatively little is known. 
He had been at Eton with Horace Walpole, and though Walpole 
always abuses him soundly, yet there is a touch of tenderness 
when he recalls the old school days. He says that he was a 
man of taste and science, and gives him credit for good inten- 
tions. He passed many years on his hereditary estate, his far-off 
isle of Bute, not then as now, a fashionable and favourite resort 
for tourists and summer sojourners, but a wild inaccessible spot. 
In this island he diligently studied mechanics and mathematics. 
According to Walpole he studied “ simples in the hedges about 
Twickenham,” which is Walpole’s ill-natured way of saying 
that he was one of the best botanists of hisage. At thirty-five 
‘he fell in love with his own figure,” says Walpole, who ex- 
patiates on the beauty of his leg. There is a text on which both 
might have protiamiy meditated, “neither delighteth he in any 
man’s legs,” He was fond of playing at private theatricals, 
where he displayed that ornate member, especially ,says Walpole, 
to the poor captivated Princess. Some sneered at him after- 
wards, and said that his education was limited, and he could 
not spell correctly. But a man who had a thorough know- 
ledge of mathematics and some departments of natural science, 
who had such a genuine affection, as he proved he possessed, 
for literature and art, must have received a much more solid 
education than most of his noble contemporaries. A mere 
accident had introduced him at Court. A shower of rain had 
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interrupted a cricket match at Cliefden, and led to his ser- 
vices being required by the Prince of Wales. Moreover his 
acting of Lothario as the Fair Penitent had greatly pleased 
the Prince. ‘The Prince formed a great regard for him, 
but before his death this regard is said to have worn off. It 
was before this event that he had secured the great hap- 
piness of life, by marrying the clever and accomplished lady, 
the only daughter of Mr. Wortley, one of the greatest of the 
great race of English squires, and his wife, the famous Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. After the death of the Prince of Wales 
he withdrew with his wife into retirement, keeping up a 
correspondence with the Princess, until a household for the 
young Princes being in process of formation, as groom of the 
Stole, he took a principal part in superintending it, and was 
brought into the closest relationship with the royal heir. 

It was a great misfortune of Lord Bute’s that he had him- 
self seen very little of the world. A secluded man himself, he 
was hardly like to cure the faults of seclusion. Indeed, 
there was no attempt to obviate the defect. ‘“‘The Princess 
Dowager and Lord Bute,” writes the Earl of Chesterfield, 
“‘agreed to keep the Prince entirely to themselves. None 
but their immediate and lowest creatures were suffered to 
approach him, except at his levées, where none are seen as 
they are; he saw nobody, and nobody saw him.” The old 
King and his ministers tried, but tried in vain, to reproach 
Lord Bute and the princes. “Sir,” said the King to Henry 
Fox, “it was you made me make that puppy Bute groom of 
the Stole.” The King gave Bute the gold key of office in a 
singularly ungracious manner. ‘lhe Duke of Grafton slipped 
it into his pocket, and advised him not to take any notice of 
the rudeness. 

The correspondence of Lady Mary is interlaced with the 
Bute family history. Mr. Wortley felt himself obliged to run 
away with her, because her father refused his consent in dis- 
approbation of the proposed settlements... Mr. Wortley dis- 
approved on theoretical grounds of the law of primogeniture, 
and refused to settle his landed property on a son who might 
prove to be a spendthrift, an idiot, or a villain. He had an 
only son who curiously combined all three characters. The 
result was that his immense fortune went to his only daughter, 
much to the eventual enrichment of the Earl of Bute, whom 


she married, and their descendants. Young Wortley, the boy 
29 
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on whom she had first practised inoculation at Constantinople, 
and on whom her warmest and almost only love was lavished, 
ran a curious career of vice and folly. He was an habitual 
fool and liar. While still a minor, he married a woman of 
very low degree, and much older than himself. This was his 
greatest folly, but it was very far from being his greatest sin. 
He appears to have been disinherited, but he had a separate 
income from his grandfather, the Duke of Kingston, the hand- 
some old dotard who fell a prey to the wiles of the frail maid 
of honour, Elizabeth Chudleigh. 

After her daughter was married to Lord Bute, she left her 
husband, and for many years she made her home in Italy, in 
the Venetian palazzo and the villa on the shores of an Italian 
lake. English society has not much sympathy with married 
ladies who spend the best of their days in the Capuan luxury of 
Italian life. Various explanations have been given of this pro- 
longed absence. There has been the gloss that her husband 
was displeased with her for dabbling in South Sea stock, and 
that the lady had a cultivated and decided taste for continental 
travel. Was there nothing else against the lovely and brilliant 
Sappho, the unhappy bereft Sappho whom Pope had so loved 
and hated? We know not the hidden tragedy which spoiled 
and alienated her life. Husband, son, and daughter—she put 
them all away. No one has painted married love more ex- 
quisitely than she has done, but she forfeited or had never 
realized it. She would not pass the Alps to see her people. 
She maintained, indeed, a constant correspondence with her 
daughter, Lady Bute, which is familiar to the readers and lovers 
of her letters. They are not quite the letters which a good 
mother would write to a good daughter ; they are too formal 
and constrained, very full on commonplace matters where one 
might desire silence, very silent on those deepest matters where 
one would hope that she would be eloquent. When her 
daughter is in deep affliction she can only hope she will get rid 
of it by amusement. 

In one of her letters she says she. is glad her daughter’s 
conduct satisfies the opinion she always had of her under- 
standing. She is astonished, however, that her daughter 
*‘continues so many years agreeable to Lord Bute; Mr. 
Mackenzie telling me, the last time I saw him, that his brother 
frequently said among his companions that he was still as 
much in love with his wife as before he married her.” She 
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hears a great and good character from everybody of Lord 
Bute. “It is a satisfaction I never hoped to have—a man 
that does honour to his family. I am persuaded you are of 
my opinion, and had rather be related to him than to any 
silly duke in Christendom. Indeed, money in the hands of a 
fool is as useless as if presented to a monkey, and will as 
surely be scattered in the street.” It is impossible not to 
perceive the touch of bitterness and regret about her own 
son. She writes to her daughter about her London house, 
and says she does not question his good taste in his improve- 
ment. The following is her first allusion to his Court prefer- 
ments: “I heartily wish you and my Lord Bute joy of his 
place, and wish it may have more advantageous consequences ; 
but am glad you do not too much found hopes on things of so 
much uncertainty.” Next year, when Lord Bute has gone to 
the Bedchamber, she writes she again hopes “it is an earnest 
of fature advantages.” She thanks Lord Bute for a present 
of china: “‘ I am as fond of baubles as ever.” “If you ever 
return to Bute,” she writes to her daughter, ‘ you will find 
that what happens in the world is a considerable amusement 
in solitude.” As the intimacy with Leicester House deepens, 
we find her writing: “I am very glad you are admitted into 
conversation with the Prince and Princess; it is a favour 
which you ought to cultivate for the good of the family, which 
is now numerous, and it may one day be of great advantage. 
I think Lord Bute much in the right to endeavour a continu- 
ance of it, and it would be imprudent in you to neglect what 
may be of great use to your children.” She gives her the 
following instruction for her husband, “that he will never 
forget the real interests of Prince and people ‘can never be 
divided, and are almost as closely united as that of soul and 
body.” 

It was on a certain September day that Bubb Doddington 
was at Leicester House, and there saw Lord Bute kiss hands 
“for the Bedchamber.” Bubb was then waiting for what- 
ever Leicester House might have to give by and by; but 
some friends, with brutal frankness, used to tell him that the 
Peerage should never be degraded by the name of Bubb. 
Next year the Prince of Wales died. He had a lung disease, 
which, so deficient was medical knowledge at that day, the 
doctors had noteven suspected. MHalf-an-hour before he aied 
he made a hearty breakfast, and the doctors said that his pulse 
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was like a man’s in perfect health. This changed the whole 
complexion of affairs. For many years no sovereign, only a 
royal minor, could come from Leicester House. For some 
years Doddington attached himself very warmly to the Princess. 
When he waited on her, ‘‘ she was pleased to send the royal 
children to prayers, and to stay with me.” They had 
plenty of gossip, how very rich the old King was, he must 
be worth millions, and what would he do with his money. 
That the bishop they used to have as a tutor did not do, but 
the royal children took very much to the new bishop. That 
George, the Prince, was getting a big lad, and really ought 
to see more company of his own age; but where was he to 
look for companions? One night he dropped in between 
eight and nine o’clock, and the Princess and her children all 
gathered around the fire for a familiar talk “ with the ease, 
with the unreservedness and unconstraint, as if one had 
dropped into a sister’s house that had a family, to pass the 
evening.” When he went to see her at Kew, Doddington 
flattered himself that every one made way for him to walk 
and talk with the Princess. She talked about the “ governor,” 
or the bishop who was having his turn at teaching, and appa- 
rently doing it in a most inefficient way; but she was silent 
about the Karl of Bute. 

Doddington was unable to withstand the offer of the Treasurer- 
ship of the Navy. ‘The Princess, who evidently considered that 
he had deserted Leicester House, “‘ received him very coolly.” 
Then the Diary becomes very thin. We have no more familiar 
conversations by the fireside or in Kew Gardens. It was pro- 
bably through the old friendship and intimacy that he was 
sent for as soon as the young King came into his inheritance. 
He found that Lord Bute’s influence was supreme, both with 
royal mother and royal son. Lord Bute spoke to him with 
great frankness, and opened up his ideas-of a peace and re- 
linquishing Hanoverian politics. _ Apparently to please the 
favourite, little suspecting that the nobleman who was sitting 
with him in Pall Mall was cherishing far more ambitious 
designs, Doddington suggested to him that he might take 
the office of Secretary of State, and some other provision 
might be made for Lord Holdernesse, who then held the office. 
Lord Bute forthwith gave a specimen of his genius for 
intrigue, which must have astonished even that astute poli- 
tician. “If this were the only difficulty,”’? quoth Lord Bute, 
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“it could easily be removed, for Lord Holdernesse was ready, 
at his desire, to 4uarrel with his fellow-Ministers (on account 
of the slights and ill-usage which he daily experienced), and 
go to the King and throw up in seeming anger; and then he 
(Bute) might come in without seeming to displace any leader.” 
We are not surprised to find Bubb Doddington owning “ the 
expedient did not please me.” * 

One strange theory was that the King had never really 
cared for Lord Bute. Dr. Addington said that the two men 
whom the King hated the most were Lord Bute and Lord 
Charhales. The Duke of Gloucester told Horace Walpole—if 
the Duke of Gloucester is to be believed, or if Horace Wal- 
pole is to be believed—that the King hated Lord Bute even 
before his accession, though he gave him so much power at 
first by the influence of the Princess, his mother. He said, 
too, that the King did not. care much for his mother; he could 
not have liked that his name and his mother’s should be so 
mixed up. H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester declared that he 
and his brother and sister had heard the King express dislike 
of Lord Bute early, when they were so young, that the King 
was unguarded before them. H.R.H. remembered the King 
once saying of Lord Bute, ‘ The fellow has twice gone abroad 
without kissing my hand,” and did not believe that the King 
ever saw Lord Bute in private. If this remarkable statement 
is correct, Lord Bute would afford a parallel case to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who retained her power over Queen 
Anne, long after she had lost the Queen’s affection. It 1s 
evident that Lord Bute’s influence with the King in latter 
years became a declining influence, and at last resolved itself 
into a vanishing fraction. 

Lord Bute, during his rule in the Prince’s household, 
endeavoured to teach his pupil a knowledge which he had 
only imperfectly imbibed himself of the English constitution. 
He did this in the course of constant conversation, after the 
method of Mr. Barlow in “‘ Sandford and Merton.” It so hap- 
pened that Mr. Justice Blackstone was at this time engaged 
on his Commentaries, and Lord Bute obtained from him a 
considerable proportion of his MSS. Blackstone’s notions 
exposed him to the fierce attacks of Junius. The King’s 
real education, whosesoever fault it was, appears to have been 


* Lord Melcombe’s “ Diary,” p. 416. 
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wretchedly bad. The bad way in which most of his brothers 
and sisters turned out was discreditable to .the Princess, and 
not to the credit of Lord Bute. The Princess Dowager her- 
self said of her eldest son: ‘‘ His book learning she was no 
judge of, though she supposed it small or useless.” Lord 
Waldegrave described the Prince as “ full of princely preju- 
dices contracted in the nursery, and improved by the society 
of bedchamber women and pages of the back stairs.” To one 
part of his training both his mother and the Groom of the 
Stole had sedulously devoted themselves. He was to study 
kingcraft, and to make himself an autocrat. The Princess 
herself had great ambition, and was ardently fond of power. 
“George, be King,” had been her constant admonition. 
The lessons were learned and imbibed both in theory and 
practice. Her practice came from her actual experiences of 
the rights and authorities of sovereign princes in German 
courts. The theory was supplied by the writings of Boling- 
broke, who had urged that a prince should not only reign, 
but govern, and had sketched out the ideal of a patriot King. 

This teaching had an important practical effect on the 
current of English politics. If we take a nearer view of the 
course of English politics, we are accustomed to the ins and outs 
of political changes. The pendulum oscillates pretty evenly. We 
look that Liberals and Conservatives should alternately shift 
places. It seems a natural thing that four or five years under 
Mr. Gladstone should be followed by four or five years under 
Mr. Disraeli. But if we take a larger view we perceive that 
the apparent is not the true historical law. There are greater 
waves and a stronger current in politics. There is a Whig 
epoch followed by a Tory epoch; a Liberal epoch followed 
by a Conservative epoch. The apparent breaks only illustrate 
the real continuity. Under the first two Georges there had 
been fifty years of dominant Whiggism; tinder the last two 
Georges there were seventy years of predominant Toryism. 
The Reform agitation introduced a period of forty years, 
broken by a few brief Tory administrations, during which 
Liberalism was predominant. We have now a reversion to 
Conservatism, and the guestion is whether this is merely a 
cross-current or the inauguration of a Conservative epoch. 
The commencement of the reign of George the Third was a 
transitional epoch. The Hanoverian king was exchanged for 
a patriot King. A new experiment in politics had been tried, 
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‘and after an adequate trial underwent failure and condemna- 
tion. It was the attempt to have personal government instead 
of government by parties. It was the attempt to interpose a 
body of the King’s friends between the chiefs of the rival 
parties in the State. To the teachings of his mother and 
adviser the King brought strong prejudices, a resolute will, 
and invincible courage. We shall have to take a rapid view 
of the actual working of the experiment. The early part of 
the reign shows us the rule of small men and small factions, 
the selfishness and intrigues of the governing families. Lord 
Bute’s ministry is especially interesting, as showing the work- 
ing of the system, a system which continued, and with which 
he was identified after his ministry was ended. 

It does not need the elaborate argument of Sir Erskine May 
to prove that the King’s course was inconvenient and_ highly 
unconstitutional. The course was a mistaken one, both as 
regards popular interests and the royal interests. The King 
designed that his ministers should simply act ministerially ; that 
they should receive his orders and execute his will. But in this 
country if the ministers are linked on the one hand to the Crown, ° 
they are linked on the other hand to the people. The ministers 
are responsible, but not the monarch. This constitutes both the 
safeguard of the monarchy and the preservation of the popular 
liberties. Butif the King took the supreme power in his own 
hands, he weakened the responsibility and undermined the 
authority of legislative chambers, from whom the ministry was 
derived. If the King assumed the power he must also be 
prepared to take the blame and the consequences. If he 
succeeded in his object there would be a danger of arbitrary 
rule; if he failed there would be a danger of disloyalty and 
popular outbreaks. In either case there would be jealousies 
and antagonisms between the Crown and the people, and there 
would be a violation of the true lines of the constitution. 

The day after his accession the King held his first council, 
and his own brother, the Duke of York—who afterwards died 
at Monaco—and the Earl of Bute, were sworn in as Privy 
Councillors. Even then it was considered extraordinary that 
Lord Bute should be so early introduced to the Privy Council. 
He would have a recognized claim to be admitted into the 
Privy Council, but there was something emphatic and unusual 
in his early and solitary appearance at the council board. 
When the King made his popular and celebrated declaration 
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that “ Born and educated in England he gloried in the name 

of Briton,” the story was rapidly circulated that the King had 

first written Englishman, but Lord Bute had changed the 
xpression into “ Briton.” 

On the very year of the accession we find Horace Walpole 
giving a lady’s bon mot ; then the great question was whether 
the King would burn in his chamber Scotch coal, Newcastle 
coal, or Pitt coal, and Horace Walpole truly adds, that “a bon 
mot may often paint truly the history or manners of the times.’” 
“‘Lord Bute is my very good friend,” was the King’s ex- 
planation to the ministry whom he found in office. They soon 
understood that they were to take their orders from Bute. 
The arrangements we have spoken of were all carried out. 
Lord Holdernesse yielded his place to Bute, bribed by a pension 
and the reversion of the Cinque Ports. At the new generat 
election Bute entered Parliament the first time as a repre- 
sentative peer of Scotland. Bute, as if actual Premier, took 
on himself the management of the details of the elections. 
There was a small inferior council which acted independently 
of the Cabinet. In the King’s first speech, in language which 
had grievously offended Pitt, a desire for peace had been indi- 
cated, when Pitt had made up his mind to carry on the war 
with the utmost vigour. The King and Lord Bute’s idea was to 
root out the chiefs of the great Whig families of the Revolution, 
whose serried ranks overshadowed and overawed the throne. To 
do so all at once was simply impossible. Bute carried out the 
classical plan of cutting down the tallest poppies one by one. 
There was a kind of triangular war between Legge, Pitt, and 
the Duke of Newcastle, which considerably simplified the 
process. Legge was the first to go. He was turned out, un- 
courteously and ignominiously. But though Ucalegon was in 
flames, the Whig Lords failed to perceive that their own houses 
were in danger. ‘The next was the Great.Commoner himself. 
Happily his retirement arose not on a private question, but on 
a public question, in which Chatham eventually proved to be 
right. Moreover, in any contention between Chatham and Bute, 
the heart and instincts of the nation must ever be with Chatham. 

The powerlessness of the ministry was conspicuously shown 
in the matter of the Royal marriage. All the details of the 
wedding, chief of all the choice of the bride, were settled by 
the young King, his mother, and Lord Bute. No council 
deliberated on the subject. Lord Bute simply summoned a 
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council “on the most urgent and important business,” and 
merely announced the impending match. Neither Newcastle 
nor Pitt knew anything about it. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said Walpole, 
“ there were not six men in Hngland who knew that such a Prin- 
cess existed.” The person in the greatest ignorance of all was 
the young Princess herself. She was called away one day and 
told that she was to dine in state for the first time in her life; 
after dinner she was taken into a lighted saloon, married by 
proxy, and in a week she was hurried away to England. The 
very day she arrived in England, after a bad sea voyage, she 
was told that she would be married that night. The poor 
creature fainted away; she had never seen her husband, had 
never even seen his portrait, and mistook the hideous old Duke 
of Grafton for him. Rightly considered, there is something 
indelicate and unnatural in the old style of Royal marriages. 

Relations between Chatham and Bute crop up repeatedly 
like recurring decimals. It is very interesting to observe the 
almost fulsome manner in which Lord Bute wrote to Pitt on 
the day when it was “‘ the desire of the moth to the star,” and 
in his wildest dreams he could not have imagined that any 
competition should ever arise between them. ‘The letters are 
to be found in the Chatham Correspondence, and are probably 
preserved in the Bute MSS. to which we have alluded. “In 
the inconstant gale of popular favour, blow which way it will, 
I know how much we think alike ; and you have acted on this 
as on all other occasions, the part of Horace’s ‘ firmum et 
tenacem propositi virum.’ You feel the inward satisfaction 
arising from it, and have met with the most deserved applause ; 
but had opinions (through suspicion, envy, or the arts of party) 
taken another turn, I am certain the firm support and coun- 
tenance of him who is some day to reap the fruits of my 
friend’s unwearied endeavours for the public safety, would 
make him perfectly easy under the frown of prejudiced, deluded, 
fluctuating men. Go on, my dear Pitt; make every bad 
subject your declared enemy, every honest man your real 
friend, I, for my part, must desire ever to share with you in 
both, who am unalterably yours, Burg.” 

Alas for poor human nature! The unalterable alters. 
“ Suspicion, envy, and the arts of party” were set in motion by 
Lord Bute himself, and the firm support and countenance which 
he promised on behalf of his Prince were withdrawn. We may 
quote one more letter, which makes the future contrast still 
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more striking: “‘ Oh, my dear friend, what dreadful auspices do 
we begin with? and yet, thank God, I see you in office. If 
even the wreck of this crown can be preserved for our amiable 
young Prince, it is to your efforts, your abilities, my dear 
Pitt, that he must owe it. Let what will happen, one thing 
comforts me. I know you have a soul fit for these rough 
times, that, instead of sinking under adversity, will rise and 
grow stronger against it. Farewell, my dearest friend. No 
event shall ever make me cease to be one minute, most affec- 
tionately, most sincerely yours, etc., Burs.” 

It is amusing to observe how this glowing correspondence 
gradually tames down, as Chatham’s star is paling, and Lord 
Bute swells with a sense of importance. He is now addressed as 
‘* Sir,” and we find that ‘ Lord Bute presents his compliments.” 

Pitt could not carry the ministry with him on the question of 
the war with Spain, and so he resigned. The voluntary probably 
prevented an enforced resignation. Then came the peerage 
and pension for his wife. This created considerable disgust 
in the City—a sl'ght prelude of the tempest and eclipse that 
ensued years afterwards on an acceptance of a peerage for 
himself. The parting between the King and his great 
minister was absolutely affecting. The Throne had an inde- 
scribable fascination for the heart and imagination of Chatham, 
and he, who never quailed before the face of man, would 
always giveit weeping eyes and bending knees. ‘The account of 
the parting is a locus classicus in the Annual Register,” but the 
political portion of the ‘ Annual Register” was that year written 
by Edmund Burke. But in or out of office, Chatham was the 
foremost man in the nation. His popularity put out the young 
King’s popularity, when the two came into collision, as the 
sun does a candle. There only remained the Duke of New- 
castle between Lord Bute and the coveted Premiership. The 
process of elimination was here to be applied to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who had been in office nearly half a century, and, 
greatly to his credit, in spite of many faults, had grown poor 
instead of rich therein. All kinds of slights and insults were 
put upon the Duke. He complains to Lord Hardwicke, “ of 
such a behaviour in my Lord Bute to me in my office as hardly 
any gentleman acted towards another, let him be ever so 
insignificant.” ** The Whig families, who had been the making 
of the House of Brunswick, could hardly believe their eyes 


* “ Rockingham Memoirs,” i. 112, 
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and ears that the House of Brunswick was going to treat them 
after this ungrateful fashion. The Duke clearly perceived that 
he would have to go. The King gave Lord Bute another sign 
of his favour by investing him with the Order of the Garter 
at the same time that he gave the order to his own brother. 
It was an astonishing instance of favouritism. The Duke had 
to kiss the Earl at the ceremony, and the caricaturists were 
themselves merry with the Judas osculation. He went out, 
and he did not go out alone. There was subsequently a per- 
secution and ejection of Whigs all over the country, from 
dukes to tide-waiters. It was like the general transfer of 
offices consequent on the appointment of a new President of 
the United States. 

Lord Bute cannot be said to be either a legislative or parlia- 
mentary failure as Prime Minister. Lord Mansfield, no mean 
judge, said he never knew any man come to business so late 
who did it sowell. His first speech was considerably impres- 
sive, and won golden opinions from good judges. He was 
theatrical in his manner, but that was the fault of the times; 
the mighty Pitt was intensely theatrical. His fault, never 
condoned, was, that he had vaulted into the semi-royal position 
which has never been conceded to any English statesman 
without long training, wide connection, and apprenticeship both 
in Parliament and in office. He would have done far better, 
would have had a long and prosperous reign, if he had ruled 
through Newcastle. A few months later, he saw his mistake 
and tried to retrieve it, but it was then too late. 

It seems to us that Lord Bute had a distinct policy, and pro- 
posed to himself three intelligible lines of action. It seems to us, 
moreover, that his abstract principles were just, and that they 
might be honestly and conscientiously maintained. His error lay 
not somuch in his principles as in the application of his principles. 
He was sincerely anxious to close the era of war, to save life 
and treasure, and give the country a respite of peace. He 
accepted the adage that prefers a very unjust peace to a very 
just war. At an ordinary epoch he would have been right 
enough, but he could not discern the signs of the times, and that 
the epoch was extraordinary. He could not submit his judg- 
ment to the better judgment of the gifted minister who had a 
genius for war, and yet only cared for war as an instrument to 
obtain an honourable peace, the Minister who could humble 
France and crush the rising hostility of Spain, who in a few brief 
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years had given the country whatever is most durable in her 
dominion and her renown, who had won for us the Canadas, and 
laid the foundations of our Indian Empire. 

Lord Bute’s second point was the severance of Hanoverian 
from British interests. Here again, as an abstract question in 
politics, he seems to have been undoubtedly in the right. The 
course which he adopted at once argued considerable boldness 
and originality. That Siamese connection was abnormal and 
unhealthy. Here again Lord Bute erred in the application of 
the principle. The question of Hanover was a corollary to the 
war. ‘The question of the war should govern the question of 
Hanover, and not the converse. The connection with Hanover 
might be severed, but in the proper time and by aproper method. 

In his third principle he was also right. Unquestionably, 
the power of the Whig families was unduly, unconstitutionally, 
great. They kept the King in a condition of unconstitutional 
constraint. They overshadowed the throne; they oversha- 
dowed the people ; but the weapons of dissimulation and intrigue 
were not the right weapons to oppose the wrong conditions 
of things. As we shave seen, it was still worse to destroy the 
constitutional relation between the King and his ministers, and 
introduce the perils either of Absolutism or Anarchy. We sup- 
pose that it was hardly in human nature for Lord Bute to 
persuade himself by humiliating arguments that he had neither 
the ability nor the family or parliamentary connection, or the 
popular or the moral weight that would justify him in attempt- 
ing an organic change in the Constitution. 

The year of the Premiership was famous for a most 
interesting episode in his private life. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague came home from Italy that she might see her children 
and her grandchildren. Not till her husband was dead would 
she turn her face northwards. That was the end of those 
sweet love letters which are still read with delight—the romantic 
elopement, the first bright marriage days. She was to spend 
her last days with her married daughter and her husband, the 
great Minister. Her rooms in Hanover Square, to her 
accustomed to the coolness and vastness of Italian palaces, 
seemed mean and narrow. ‘There was great curiosity in London 
to see the lady who had once been the star of the court, and 
whose wit and wisdom had become classical. She felt compli- 
mented by the public curiosity, but she did not care for it. She 
becomes weary of England, which she had ceased to know and 
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love. But the hand of death was uponher. She was suffer- 
ing from a disease which admitted of no hope and no alleviation. 
Cancer was completing its silent ravages, and about ten months 
after she had rejoined the Butes, the end came. 

A few days before that end Lady Bute came into possession 
of the manuscript book of the volummous diary which her 
mother had kept. Lady Bute delighted in her mother’s writings, 
and desired nothing better than to select portions and to read 
them aloud. But she did not desire that her mother’s frank- 
ness should be made public property. Here is a sentence 
from it :— Lady Hinchinbrook has a dead daughter—it was 
unchristian not to be sorry for my cousin’s misfortune ; but if 
she has no live son, Mr. Wortley is heir—so there’s comfort fora 
Christian.” Lady Bute always kept that diary under lock and 
key. She would sometimes read passages aloud; would allow 
just one of her family to read it, but nothing must be tran- 
scribed. She made up her mind that the diary ought to be des- 
troyed, and declared her determination to burn it. She post- 
poned doing so until the hand of death was upon herself, and 
then she had it committed to the flames. 

But we are anticipating our narrative. We return to the 
eleven months’ reign. he programme laid down was achieved, 
at least in part. The prerogative was asserted. The great 
families were humbled. Electéral purity was preached, and 
Bute, an honest man, tried hard to practice what he preached, 
but failed. His ecclesiastical patronage was administered with 
greater singleness of intention than by any eleven premiers 
out of a dozen. He strengthened his parliamentary influence, 
and had a majority in the two Houses. He caused the country, 
but not without dishonour, to retreat from Continental obliga- 
tions. ‘The war was prosperous while it lasted, the credit of 
which was due to Chatham, and then came the peace. The peace 
led to the outburst of popular passion against the “ minion ” 
and “favourite.” As Lord Macaulay forcibly puts it, “he 
was detested by many as a Tory, by many as a favourite, and 
by many asa Scot. All the hatred which flowed from these 
varied sources soon mingled, and was directed in one torrent 
of obloquy against, the treaty of peace.” Pitt spoke against 
it, and Palace Yard re-echoed with the huzzas of the multitude. 
Bute knew, however, that the matter would be decided not by 
voices but by votes. A large majority was in his favour—a 
majority manufactured, to a great extent, by management and 
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bribery. The peace was not so favourable in the terms as 
might have been expected from our victories, but it was safe 
and honourable. Bute had to learn, however, that the country 
could not be governed by a parliamentary majority. There 
arose against him a persecution so unreasoning, enduring, and 
ferocious, that it has never been paralleled in our annals—a 
persecution in which the higher and lower orders were at one. 
The Queen-Dowager was attacked in the grossest and most 
cruel way. “Wilkes published his “ Mortimer,” insinuating a 
parallel between the infamous Isabella and her paramour. 
There were caricatures, songs, bye-words all over London. 
But for all that, Lord Bute had an obedient majority, and was 
triumphant. England, as Walpole said, “ was lying submis- 
sively prostrate.” ‘“ Those,” says Doddington, “ who had been 
at his throat were now at his feet.’ 

It was part of Lord Bute’s system to bestow pensions upon 
persons eminent in literature and art. It will be favourably 
remembered in their annals that he bestowed pensions upon 
Hogarth, Johnson, and Smollett. Each of the pensioners was 
persistently attacked on account of the pension. Hogarth, 
who caricatured others, was himself the most caricatured man 
out. He and the boot or the bootjack, Lord Bute’s popular 
emblems, are constantly put together. One of the prints of 
the time, with an execrable pun, is entitled the ‘ Beautifyer.” 
Hogarth is represented as daubing Lord Bute’s boots, and 
bespattering Pitt and Temple. The ‘‘ Caricature History of 
the Georges” abounds with illustrations of the war of pen 
and pencil against Bute. Lord Bute, like most of us, may 
have been acting from mixed motives, and be glad to be 
fostering literature and be promoting his political objects at 
the same time. But there can be no doubt that his love of 
letters, and his kindness towards literary men, were genial 
and hearty. ‘“ He employed me often,” says Mr. Dutens, “ to 
assist industrious artists who might be saved from ruin by a 
little help given in the moment of want; and I have been 
many times employed by him to visit the prisoners in order to 
release insolvent debtors whom he did not personally know, 
and who never knew their benefactor.” 

In the midst of apparent success, when he was triumphing 
over his enemies, and defiantly confronting the populace, to 
the astonishment and delight of the world, Lord Bute suddenly 
resigned. He gave up his great place, and with it his court 
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hopes and prospects. There has been a great deal of specula- 
tion about the reasons of his retreat, and there are probably 
some reasons which cannot now be ascertained. But the main 
reason is this—he broke down. The conflict was too much 
for his strength. As in the fable, he had longed for the roc’s 
egg, and it had changed to an avenging demon. The apple, 
pleasing to the sight, turned to ashes in the eating. The 
sword of Damocles was always suspended over his sumptuous 
table. The tide of popular hatred proved a blacker wave than 
he could breast. He felt that this was a real danger, that he 
might be torn to pieces by the mob. The thing nearly hap- 
pened once or twice. He could only steal about the streets 
by night in disguise, and when he was about in day he was 
guarded by a gang of prizefighters. Lord Macaulay relates a 
matter that had come within his personal knowledge. “A 
gentleman who died not many years ago used to say that he 
once recognized the favourite Earl in the piazza of Covent 
Garden, muffled in a large coat, and with a hat and wig drawn 
over his brow.” He fairly trembled for his safety, and Lord 
Bute knew that his position was both unsafe and igno- 
minious. ‘The lukewarm support of his friends was as bad as 
the enmity of his foes. The political situation was also grave. 
The finances were in a wretched condition, and Dashwood, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, fresh from the orgies of Medden- 
ham Abbey, was, in his own phrase, “ the worst Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that had ever appeared.” The wags said, not 
without truth, that a sum of five figures was to him an im- 
penetrable secret. He laid a tax upon cider—loyalty and 
cider mysteriously went together—and the loyal Tory cider 
counties were almost in insurrection. His cabinet was falling 
into disunion, and his enemies were becoming organized and 
united. He comes to Pitt *—the one man in England who 
could make or mar an admuinistration—the one man whose 
popularity could efface his unpopularity—but Pitt must bring 
in Newcastle, and other great Whig families of the Revolution, 
and to this the King would not assent. Then Bute deter- 
mined to resign. He was brave, and might run his chance to 
the last, but he felt that he was imperilling greater interests 
than his own. ‘There may or there may not have been truth in 
the declaration of the doctors, that his continued application 


* For this curious episode, see *‘ Chatham Correspondence,” ii. 236, et seq., 
with the Notes. 
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to business might end fatally. He himself treated the matter 
very simply: ‘The ground I stand upon is so hollow that I 
am afraid not only of falling myself, but of involving my royal 
master in my own ruin.” 

It was even rumoured that the fallen Minister was to go 
into a kind of temporary exile. “I have been very credibly in- 
formed,’ wrote the Earl of Hardwicke, “ that both Lord Halifax 
and George Grenville have deciared that he is to go beyond the 
sea and reside for a twelvemonth or more. You know,” adds 
Lord Hardwicke, significantly, ‘‘ that a certain cardinal was 
twice exiled out of France, and governed France as absolutely 
whilst he was absent as when he was present.” It was shrewdly 
suspected that he still intended to rule through the instru- 
mentality of Grenville, and that Grenville was simply a shield 
and a blind interposed between himself and the popular hate. 
But George Grenville, though a lower Prime Minister than 
Bute himself, was not a man who could become a catspaw. 
Grenville’s jealousy of Lord Bute and his animosity towards 
him were intense. At this date the jealousy was not unreason- 
able, for Lord Bute’s immense ascendancy over the mind of 
the King was hardly impaired. The new Ministry made it an 
absolute condition that Lord Bute should retire from the 
presence and counsels of the Sovereign. Grenville could not 
rest till a day’s journey lay between Bute and the metropolis. 
‘The Earl and his six daughters had to pack out of South Aud- 
ley Street before Luton was ready for their reception, and even 
before its purchase was complete. When Lord Bute said that 
he was “ tired of the country and had daughters to marry, and 
other business,” they were most unwilling that he should return 
totown. Grenville would lecture the King in a vein of hector- 
ing insolence—Bute, very probably, forming the subject of the 
lecture—and the King duly reported the lecture to Lord Bute. 
When Grenville fell, as he did most deservedly, he was fully 
convinced that Bute was the author and adviser of his fall, 
although the King at their cold farewell interview assured him 
that Lord Bute “ had no hand in advising the present change.” 
The ministry of the honest and simple Marquis of Rockingham 
succeeded, but he and his colleagues were as jealous. of Lord 
Bute’s influence as ever George Grenville had been. LHighteen 
noblemen and gentlemen agreed that before they could accept 
office there must be absolute proof given that neither directly 
nor indirectly should Lord Bute have any concern or influence 
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in public affairs. A sentence of political ostracism was even 
passed upon his brother and his son-in-law. Grenville actually 
employed a spy to watch Lord Bute’s movements, and to see 
what intercourse he had with the King. The spy had mainly 
to report that the Scotch Thane—so Rockingham used to call 
him—was making very constant and secret visits to the King’s 
mother. It appears that on many occasions when the King 
used to call at his mother’s front door, Lord Bute went away 
by the back door. The Princess seems to have acted with 
very great imprudence, and have given great occasion for 
scandal. Not only Ceesar’s wife, but Cesar’s mother, ought to 
be above suspicion. But if anything were really wrong, we may 
believe that Ceesar himself would effectually have interfered. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that for some few 
years, more or less, Lord Bute might be seen behind the curtain 
exercising a paramount influence. In the Grenville days the 
King used at first to write a minute journal of everything that 
happened every day and transmit it to Lord Bute. Butina 
few years the King was able to dispense with any help. He 
could throw away his crutch. He could rely on his own 
experience, will, and judgment. Once or twice, indeed, he seems 
to have called upon Lord Bute to help him from the tyranny of 
the hated Grenville, but this would imply a falling back upon 
the still more hated Whigs, and the idea was given up. The 
King eventually became his own minister, and organized a Par- 
liamentary party of his own friends. Lord Chatham declared 
in 1770 that for two years there had been no “ independent, 
original” Minister. The King afterwards found in Lord North 
an easy-going Vizier who registered and executed his behests. 
But this system was the result of Lord Bute’s strenuous teaching, 
and was a system which Lord Bute had himself organized. Gra- 
dually the direct influence declined, but the indirect influence 
remained a constant quantity. The process-of that decline was 
not distinctly marked, the decline itself has been altogether 
denied, but nothing is clearer than there was such a decline. 
The King was dangerously ill in the spring of 1765, and sup- 
posed to be in a rapid consumption, but Lord bute only saw 
him twice. Once when the King told the Duke of Bedford that 
he had not seen Bute, the Duke as good as replied that the 
King was telling a falsehood. The last occasion when the King 
saw Lord Bute in private was in 1765. Lord Bute assured his 
friends that he had never seen the King privately, nor interfered 
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directly or indirectly with public affairs. He had enly seen his 
Majesty at drawing-rooms and levées. When the Rockinghams 
thought that they might strengthen their position by sending 
for Bute, the King refused to do so. He knew nothing, said 
the King, of what Lord Bute was doing, and must decline 
sending for him. Lord Bute had the exquisite pleasure of 
seeing Grenville and Bedford, amid the tortuous complica- 
tions of politics in those days, requesting a reconciliation with 
him, and suggesting a coalition. ‘‘The lofty Harl, scarce 
deigning to bestow on their half-score of monosyllables, stitlty 
refused to enter into connection with them.” Lord Bute him- 
self wrote, when Pitt was forming his final Ministry, “ I know 
as little, save from newspapers, of the present busy scene as | 
do of transactions in Persia, and yet am destined for ever to a 
double weakness, that of the capacity to serve those whom I 
love, and yet to be continually censured for every public tran- 
saction, though totally retired from courts and _ public 
business.” Conway, the upright soldier, corroborated this in 
one of his speeches: ‘‘ An overruling influence has been hinted 
at ; I see nothing of it; I feel nothing of it; I disclaim it for 
myself, and as far as my discernment can reach I disclaim it for 
the rest of the Ministers.” 

We have no doubt of this; that Lord Bute, for some years 
after his resignation, maintained a real influence; but then his 
influence declined and departed. Yet for twenty years he was 
the béte nowre of English politics. Letters of solicitation came 
to him, and anonymous threatening letters as well. Whatever 
Minister came into office, Bute was to him like a red rag to a 
bull. Wilkes reviled him ; Junius thundered against him ; Lord 
Chatham accused him. Whenever riots arose, and riots were 
frequent enough in those days, the first thing the mob would 
do was to go and break the windows of his town house. Yet, 
with curious inconsistency, when the mob became very violent, 
Bute was charged with having instigated and bribed the mob. 
Sometimes men talked of impeachment, sometimes they talked 
of the block. Alderman Beckford denounced him before the 
King himself as an enemy, a violator of the public peace, and 
a betrayer of the constitution. In 1767, amid all the tumult of 
politics, thus Junius thundered against him with his terrible 
rhetoric, this time using the cognomen of Anti-Sejanus: “I 
am not such an atheist in politics as to suppose that there is 
not somewhere an original creating cause which drew those 
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atoms forth into existence; but it seems the utmost skill and 
cunning of that secret governing hand could go no further. 
To create or foment confusion, to sacrifice the honour of a King, 
or to destroy the happiness of a nation, requires no talent, but 
a natural itch for doing mischief. We have seen it performed 
for years successively with a wantonness of triumph by a man 
who has neither abilities nor personal interest, nor even common 
personal courage. It has been possible for a notorious coward, 
skulking under a petticoat, to make a great nation the prey of 
his avarice and ambition. But I think the time is not very 
distant when we shall see him dragged forth from his retire- 
ment and forced to answer severely for all the mischief he has 
brought upon us.’”’ Soon after that Chatham was thundering 
against him as one behind the throne, greater than the throne 
itself, Lord Bute was complaining that he had not the interest 
of an alderman to procure a position for his son. 

It was the seizure of private papers, in consequence of No. 45 
of the North Briton attacking Lord Bute, that had been the begin- 
ning of those troubles. In the time of this tumult about Wilkes 
he thought it best to retire to the Continent. According to 
Horace Walpole, he wandered about Italy incognito, under 
title of his baronetcy, Sir John Stuart. When he was staying 
in France the French court refused to believe that he had ceased 
to be a royal favourite, and during his stay at Baréges ordered 
him a guard, as if he had been a prince of the blood. At the 
time of his exile he was suffering from sickness and many 
family afflictions. We find him writing from Venice in 1770 
to his friend Home, the dramatist: “‘ Near three months of this 
envenomed sirocco has lain heavy on me, and I am grown such 
a stripling, or rather a withered-old man, that I now appear thin 
in what clothes I looked Herculean in when I was twenty. I 
hope I may get better, if permitted to enjoy that peace, that 
liberty, which is the birthright of the meanest Briton, but which 
has been long denied me.” Again he says: “I think I merit 
a distinguished treatment of a very opposite nature from a 
people I have served at the risk of my head. I have tried 
philosophy in vain, my dear Home; I cannot acquire cal- 
_ losity.” 

In the February of i772 the Princess Dowager died. She 
was a woman, at least in later years, of great and impenetrable 
reserve. She had been long suffering from an agonizing illness, 
but would not mention the subject to doctor, servants, or 
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children. One day she read a newspaper account of her own 
incurable illness, and died within a week afterwards. The only 
fact that betrayed her conviction of her danger was that one 
day her daughter entered her room, and found her reading a 
book which she hastily concealed under the sofa. She happened 
to go out of the room, and the Princess taking it up found that 
it was ‘‘ A Preparation for Death.” Her son, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, with whom she was on ill terms, came to Carlton House 
to see her, but was not allowed to enter her chamber. Lord 
Bute, however, was admitted. On the Thursday before her 
death he stayed with her for two hours. On the Friday he 
called again, but the King and Queen were both with her, 
and she would not see him. On the Saturday she died.* 

To the astonishment of all, the Princess Dowager left no 
will and left no money. ‘The King had to pay the heavy 
mourning expenses of his disinherited sister to and from 
Brunswick. The most moderate calculations had made her 
worth much more than a quarter of a million. She had 
more than sixty thousand a year for many years, her life 
was private, her expenses moderate, her economy very great. 
What had become of all the money? ‘The universal belief was 
that she had wasted it all on Lord Bute. He had once been as 
poor as Nigel, Lord Glenvairloch. His father-in-law, old Wortley 
Montagu, had left his wife an immense property, but it was 
so tied up that he could not touch it. Horace Walpole says 
the popular idea was still more probable, as he had made the 
purchase of the estate at Luton, in Bedfordshire, at the price 
of £114,000 before he was visibly worth £20,000 ; had built a 
palace there, another in town, and had furnished the former 
in a most expensive manner, hought pictures and books, had 
a vast park and lake, and in short had given but too much 
handle to ill-natured conjecture. Horace Walpole, however, 
does not allow for the fact which he himself mentions, that 
Lord Bute had sold his former house in town, and his wife 
had received a very large inheritance from her mother. 
Neither does Walpole take any count of the immense charities 
of the Princess. Her annual givings were immense, and she 
also entirely maintained a kind of hospital, or home, in which 
her aged servants found a resting place in the quiet and 
guarded evening of old age. 

This magnificent mansion of Luton, near St. Albans, 


* Horace Walpole’s Last Journals, i. 16. 
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became one of the most famous abodes of the county and 
country. It was built by Robert Adams, the architect; Bute, 
as far as possible, took his poetry, architecture, and painting 
from Scotland ; and until its destruction by fire, was one of the 
finest specimens of Georgian architecture. Here the Karl formed 
a noble library containing thirty thousand volumes, a superb 
collection of astronomical, philosophical, and mathematical in- 
struments, and a gallery of Dutch and Flemish paintings, sup- 
posed to be the richest in the kingdom. His favourite study 
was botany—on which he printed, at his own expense, a work in 
nine volumes quarto, costing ten thousand pounds, of which only 
a dozen copies were printed. At the present day in the park 
at Luton, there is a plain Tuscan pillar surmounted by an urn, 
It was long a tradition that the pillar was raised by Lord Bute, 
in honour of his royal friend and mistress. This, however, is a 
mistake, as it was a work of the Napiers, who once owned the 
property. High up on the pillar is an inscription which bears 
the date of the year of the Princess’s death, with the line of 
Virgil below— 


“ Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus.”* 


The Earl must have been greatly pleased when, in 1766, his 
eldest son married the heiress of the Windsors. The year in 
which he died saw this son’s son married to the daughter of 
Patrick Crichton, Earl of Dumfries. The Butes have always 
been especially happy in their marriages, but magnificent ideas 
in building have generally run parallel with the increment of 
their possessions. ‘The famous lines on the house of Austria, 
admirably suit the Stuart, family : 


“ Bella gerant alii; te felix Austria, nube 
Nam, que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 


The marriage of Lord Mount Stuart, in the November of 
1766, was a great event in the annals of the house of Bute’s 
history. The lady was the daughter of the last Viscount Wind- 
sor, and his wife the heiress and only daughter of the seventh 
Karl of Pembroke. The head of this house, whois still Lord 
Herbert of Cardiff, was the Lord of Glamorgan. The 
lordship of Glamorgan had, however, narrowed into that 

* Private Information, 1 expect from the same source as Mr. Jesse's. That 


writer makes the curious mistake of endowing Lord Bute, at the time of his 
resignation, with Cardiff. The property came by marriage to the Premier's son. 
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of Cardiff, and besides Cardiff Castle, the lordship com- 
prised the immense ruins of Caerphilly Castle, and that smaller 
castle of Castel Koch, which the present Lord Bute is 
again rendering habitable. Ten years after his marriage, 
Lord Mount Stuart joined his father in the House of Lords 
under the title of Baron Cardiff of Cardiff Castle. Lord 
Windsor, and. his wife, the heiress of the Pembrokes, had three 
children ; one, a boy, died young. ‘The co-heiresses married 
respectively Lord Mount Stuart, and the Marquis of Hertford, 
and on the death of Lady Hertford without children, the estates 
became the property of the first Marquis of Bute, the Premier’s 
son. 

As soon as he had been in possession of the Welsh estates 
for a few years, Lord Mount Stuart began to build. From all 
we know of the Premier, we may be quite sure that he would 
watch all the Cardiff business operations with great interest. 
The great ivyclad octagonal keep, and—where Robert of 
Normandy was confined for twenty-eight years—the Black 
Curthouse, or Tower, are now almost the only remains of 
the famous Norman fortress. They blasted with gunpowder the 
immense works which formerly connected the keep with the 
curthouse. Jormerly there was a range of buildings, known 
as the abodes of the twelve knights who had gained the dominion 
of Glamorgan for Fitzhamon in the reign of William Rufus, 
“they having their severall lodgings and apartments given 
them and their heirs for ever within the Castle.” All these 
buildings were removed, and the immense area was laid out in 
turf. The death of the young Lord Mount Stuart, two years 
after his marriage, and two years after the death of the former 
Premier, put a stop to the extensive alterations which were 
being made in the Castle. The works are now resumed by the 
present Marquis, who is now apparently clearing away the 
modern buildings, in just the same way in which the grand- 
father had cleared away the ancient structures. In the Castle 
there are still preserved a few reliques of the Earl, which 
associates his name with his son’s possessions. 

Just a word may be permitted us on that remarkable 
chapter of modern industrial development, which is connected 
with the progress of Cardiff under the present regime of the 
Bute family. The really lasting history of the present day 
consists in the annals of industrial and intellectual progress, 
much more than in the alterations of politics and the vicissitudes 
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of great families. ‘The Bute family history, in the nineteenth 
century, from this point of view, is more interesting than that 
of the eighteenth century. The last Marquis, a far-sighted 
man, changed much of the waste moorland off Cardiff roads 
into a series of stately docks. He undertook, unaided, vast works 
of national magnitude and importance. To enable him to de so, 
he sold Luton, and surrendered the income of his Welsh pro- 
perty. He thus opened up the mineral resources of Gla- 
morganshire, by finding access and markets for the coal and iron 
of the mountains. His trustees and the present Marquis shall 
continue his designs; as trade expands, fresh docks are pro- 
yected, nor is it easy to fix any chronological limit to the pro- 
cess. The result is this: the Welsh revenues of the house of 
Bute are devoted to purely public purposes, and it may be 
many years before any possessors [of the title reap any mone- 
tary return. For the future historian, the Bute industrial annals 
of the present century will probably exceed in value and interest 
the political annals of the last. 

There is only one other appearance—of a somewhat per- 
plexing character—in Lord Bute’s political life. The facts 
suggest the suspicion that he had a hankering after a political 
career, and had not so entirely withdrawn into the shade, but 
that he was willing to emerge into the sunshine. A little 
before Lord Chatham’s death, Lord Bute sent him a message 
through a common friend—an offer of making him Prime 
Minister, with a Dukedom, and Lord Bute would come in as 
Secretary of State. Horace Walpole’s account of the matter is: 
“Lord Chatham treated the message and the messenger with 
the utmost contempt,” and said, ‘Tell the fellow that if he 
dares to come out I willimpeach him.” He had even intended 
on the day he had his fit to have divulged the message to the 
House of Lords. He spoke of it at his own table with ridicule, 
laughed at a Dukedom without an estate, said that he should be 
Duke and no Duke, and ironically called Lady Chatham your 
grace. Lord Temple diligently published this great secret 
everywhere. Lord Mount Stuart, however, wrote to the paper 
asserting upon his honour that his father, Lord Bute, assured 
him that he had had no thoughts of coming into place again. 
The illustrious William Pitt answered Lord Mount Stuart’s 
letter ; but his letter does not seem to have definitely settled 
the matter. It must be remembered that Walpole had a 
chronic dislike of Bute. He probably thought that he had done 
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all he could to prevent his pretty niece becoming a royal 
Duchess. 

Tn his family life, Lord Bute had very great felicity. All his 
sons became very distinguished men. All his daughters married 
peers, with one exception, and an unmarried daughter died 
within recent memory at the great age of ninety-four. This ex- 
ception was his favourite daughter, who married Mr. George 
Macartney, who endured much persecution on his father-in- 
law’s account. His eldest son was raised to the Marquisate ; 
his second son founded the great family of Wharncliffe. Lord 
Bute’s brother, Mr. James Stuart Mackenzie, died of excessive 
grief in 1799, after the death of his wife. His estates, after much 
litigation, came to Lord Bute’s second son, James Archibald, 
who, on inheriting the Wortley estates, had assumed the sur- 
name of Wortley, and having inherited his uncle’s estate, took 
the name of Mackenzie. Having thus combined two large 
estates he was appropriately raised to the peerage of Wharn- 
cliffe. Another son of the Premier was a distinguished general 
and reduced Minorca; he had a son, who, as Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, added another peerage to the house of Bute; a great- 
grandson added the peerage of Stuart de Decies. Another 
son became Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland, 
and died in 1822. Thus the progeny of Lord Bute still flourish 
and fill the land. 

The Marquis of Bute has no less than six portraits of his 
celebrated ancestor. Three are in London; of these one is by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; the third probably taken abroad, at a 
more advanced period of life ; one, full length at Mount Stuart, 
by Ramsay, engraved by Rylands; one, three-quarters, at 
Dumfries House, by the same.* A curious story is told about 
one of Lord Bute’s pictures. Strange, the well-known engraver, 
a vehement Jacobite, had been applied to by Ramsay, the 
painter, to engrave two pictures which Ramsay had done 
of the King and Lord Bute. -Hither Lord Bute or the 
painter desired that the Harl’s portrait should be done first, 
Strange refused, ‘‘and Lord Bute, with still greater folly, declared 
that we (he and the King) would never forgive him.” There is a 
parallel story to the effect that the Duke of Devonshire was 
one day lighting the King. His Majesty followed, leaning on 
Lord Bute’s shoulder. The proud Duke turned round, and 
desired to know which he was waiting on. The portraits do 


* Private Information. Walpole’s Memoirs, ii. 489 ; Grenville Papers, ii. 22. 
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justice to a noble presence, a vivid and intellectual countenance, 
and when the delineation is possible, we have that historical 
member—the famous Bute leg.* 

The fallen minister appears to have led a not unhappy life 
after his retirement. All the sentences which poets and moral- 
ists would ascribe to Cincinnatus at his farm, or Cicero at his Tus- 
calum, would probably flow in rounded periods from his lips. 
He is reported to have always contrasted the real pleasures of 
leisure, study, and meditation with the glare of courts and the 
passions of parties. He must often have meditated on those 
wondrous eleven months, during which he had wielded almost 
imperial power, when England was yet at the head of Europe, 
and he was practically at the head of England. He is reported 
to have aided in the education of his children, and to have taken 
an active part in all the intellectual movements of his day. It 
was not possible that a man of his activity and versatility of 
mind, of his crowded memory, and many resources, to find 
time hang heavy on his hands, or to yield to any feeling of 
weakness, regret, or despair. He especially delighted in the 
simplest and purest country pleasures, and learned, we trust 
with a good hope, to look forward “ to where beyond these 
voices there is peace.” 

Lord Bute seems to have spent the last days of his life in 
complete retirement. He had gratified his love of sumptuous 
building by constructing a marine villa on the edge of the cliff 
in Hampshire, overlooking the Needles and the Isle of Wight. 
“Here,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ his principal delight was 
to listen to the melancholy roar of the sea, of which the plaintive 
sounds were probably congenial to a spirit soured with what he 
believed to be the ingratitude of mankind.” We imagine that 
Sir Egerton imported a tinge of his own melancholy to the 
Earl. His death was occasioned through that intense love of 
nature, which accompanied him through his life and occupied or 
consoled so many of his days. Seeing a new plant on the cliff, 
he climbed towards it, and received a severe fall. The effect 
of this fall brought on an illness of which he died in the course 
of a week or so. 

In summing up the perplexed career of this extraordinary 


* The legs of portraits are not generally to be trusted. In Christ Church 
hall there is a fine full-length portrait of the Marquis of Mornington, but his 
brother, the Duke of Wellington, used to protest against the authenticity of the 
leg. The artist had probably derived it from a model. Private Information. 
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man, it is evident that it is on his private rather than on his 
public career that the lovers of his memory would rather rely. 
He was not a great man, nor yet a great Minister. An immense 
obloquy has always rested upon him. He has been solemnly 
impeached at the bar of history. The two-fold charge plainly 
stated is that he usurped and selfishly used a favourite’s undue 
influence over the mind of the King, and that his conduct 
to the King’s mother was contrary to the plainest principles 
of public and private honour and morality. History has 
long practically pronounced a verdict of Not Proven; we 
think we may fairly go further, and pronounce a verdict 
of Not Guilty. His blunders were the blunders of an honest, 
intrepid mind, who held a political dogma in a wrong- 
headed impracticable way. On the personal charge itis still less 
necessary to dilate. Lord Bute was a good man, a good 
husband, and a good father. The whole logic of facts, the 
whole logic of reasons, exculpates him from the foul charges 
brought against him in reference to the mother of his Sovereign 
and his friend. But that Premiership was a terrible mistake. It 
rendered him themost incompris statesman of the age. It exacted 
a terrible retaliation for his daring and obtrusive ambition. It 
created a lasting misunderstanding between him and the whole 
British nation. This misunderstanding, save for a few remain- 
ing shadows, will probably be cleared away. The tribunal of 
history is no more infallible than any human judgment-seat ; but 
deciding on the materials brought before it, we believe that 
tribunal will decide that he was a man more sinned against 
than sinning, that his defects were compensated by integrity of 
purpose and life, that he would have singularly adorned a 
private station, and he was not unworthy of the royal and 
national associations connected with his name. 
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The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


We have been instructed this year by an eloquent essay on 
the conditions of ‘‘ Life at High Pressure ;” and it seems to 
have been taken generally for granted that by ‘ Life at High 
Pressure ”? is meant our own mode of existence in 1875, and 
by “Life at Low Pressure” that of our fathers and grand- 
fathers, let us say in 1775, or 1800 or 1825. The difference, 
however, scarcely seems to be one of chronology so much as of 
geography ; and the mistake reads like that of the hasty stu- 
dents who assume that the Stone Age came to an end all over 
the world before the Bronze and Iron Ages had commenced. 
There are many tribes of savages in the Stone Period now, 
and there are thousands of Englishmen, tens of thousands of 
Englishwomen, whose lives at this hour are passed, not merely 
at low pressure, but at a petite vitesse little beyond stoppage. 
Locality more than date determines the speed; and all that 
railways have really effected to make rural life trot faster is 
so much less than what they, and the telegraphs and penny 
posts between them, have done to make town life gallop, that 
the difference of pace between the two is perhaps even more 
obvious than before, when the Country walked and the Town 
ambled. Formerly the squire (like Mr. Black’s delightful 
King of Thule) always flattered himself, and complained to 
his wife and daughters that he “lived in a vortex,” when he 
happened to see three strangers in a week, and had attended 
petty sessions and a board of Poor Law guardians. Now he 
can scarcely escape a sense (having very important moral con- 
sequences) that he lies stranded like an old boat just outside 
the current which is eddying fiercely a little distance away. 
Whether it is best to live quickly or slowly ; whether, after 
all, the “twenty years of Europe” are better than the ‘Cycle 
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of Cathay ;” and what is to be said on behalf of each of the 
two modes of existence, supposing us to have the choice 
between them, seems to be a question not unworthy of a little 
consideration. It is quite possible that the common impulse 
to desire to be “in among the throngs of men,” and to cram a 
month’s series of ideas and sensations into a day, may be the 
truest guide to happiness; and indeed it is rather sorrowful to 
doubt that it should be so, considering how every successive 
census shows the growth of the urban over the rural popu- 
lations, and how clearly the magnets of the great cities seem 
destined in future years to draw into them all the loose attract- 
able human matter in each country. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted to be also possible that, like the taste for tobacco or 
alcohol or opium, the taste for town life may be an appetite the 
indulgence of which is deleterious, and that our gains of enjoy- 
ment thereby obtained may be practically outbalanced by the 
loss of pleasures which slip away meanwhile unperceived. It 
would be satisfactory, once for all, to feel assured that in choos- 
ing either town or country life (when we have the choice), we 
not only follow immediate inclination, but make deliberate 
selection of what must necessarily be the higher and happier 
kind of life, on which we shall look back, when the time 
comes for saying good-night, without the miserable regret 
that we have permitted the nobler duties and the sweeter joys 
to escape us, while we have spent our years in grasping at 
shadows and vanities. The dog with the bone in his mouth, 
who drops it to catch the bone in the water, is a terrible warn- 
ing to all mankind. But which is the real bone, and which is 
only the reflection? The question is not easily answered. 

Let us premise that it is of English country life and town life 
alone I mean to speak. Foreigners—Frenchmen, for example 
—who live in the country, seem always to do so under protest, 
and to wish to convey to the traveller that, like the patriarch, 
they are only strangers and sojourners in the rural districts, 
seeking a better country, even a Parisian. Moliére’s Comtesse 
d’Escarbagnas, who has been six weeks in the capital once 
in her life, and who indignantly asks her visitor, “ Me prenez 
vous pour une provinciale, Madame?” is the type of them all. 
Of course, country life taken thus as a temporary and rather 
disgraceful banishment can never display its true features, or 
produce its proper quantum of enjoyment. 

And again, among English forms of country life, it is 
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life in bona fide rural districts which we must take for our 
type, All round London there now exists a sort of intellectual 
cordon, extending from twenty to thirty miles into Kent and 

Surrey, and about ten miles into Herts and Essex. Professor 
- Nichols might have mapped it as he did our starry cluster, by 
jotting down every house on the boundary inhabited by poli- 
ticians, literary men, and artists, and then running a line all 
round from one to another. Within this circumference (of 
course, extending year by year) the ideas, habits, and con- 
versation of the inhabitants are purely Londonesque. The 
habitué of London dinner-parties finds himself perfectly at 
home at every table where he sits down, and may take it for 
granted that his hosts and their guests will all know the same 
familiar characters, the same avecdotes of the season, the 
books, the operas, the exhibitions ; and much more than all 
this, will possess the indescribable easy London manner of 
lightly tripping over commonplace subjects, and seriously dis- 
cussing only really interesting ones, which is the art of con- 
versational perspective. Beyond the invisible mental London 
Wall which we have described, the wanderer seems suddenly 
to behold another intellectual realm. As the author of the 


“Night Thoughts’? describes a rather more startling expe- 
rience, he stands on the last battlement, which 


‘‘ Looks o’er the vale of non-existence ”’ 


at the end of all things wherewith he is familiar. He has, 
in short, penetrated into the Rural Districts of the Mind, 
where men’s ideas have hedges and ditches as well as their ~ 
fields. 

And once again we, must take English country life in its most 
elevated and perfect form—that of the hereditary landed gentry 
—to contrast it most advantageously with the life of towns. To 
understand and enjoy country life as it may be enjoyed, a man 
should not only live in one of those “ Stately Homes of Eng- 
land,” of which Mrs. Hemans was so enamoured, but be born 
and have spent his youth in such a house built by his fathers 
in long past generations. A wealthy merchant, or a great 
lawyer who buys in his declining years the country-seat of 
some fallen family, to enjoy therein the honourable fruits of 
his labours, may probably be a much more intelligent person 
than the neighbouring squire, whose acres have descended 
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to him depuis que le monde est monde. But he can no more 
make himself into a country gentleman, and acquire the tastes 
and ideas of one, or learn to understand from the inside the 
loves and hates, pleasures and prejudices of squiredom, than 
he can acquire the dolce favella Toscana by buying himself a 
Florentine barony. 

And, lastly, our typical country life must neither be that 
of people so great and wealthy as to be called frequently by 
political interests up to Parliament, and who possess two or 
more great estates (a man can no more have two homes than 
he can have two heads), nor yet that of people in embarrassed 
and narrow circumstances. The genuine squire is never rich 
ijn the sense in which great merchants and manufacturers are 
rich, for, however many acres he may possess, it is tolerably 
certain that the claims on them will be quite in proportion to 
their extent. There is, in fact, a kind of money which never 
comes out of land; a certain breadth of margin and freedom 
in the disposal of large sums quite unknown among the landed 
gentry. But if not possessed of a heavy balance at their 
bankers, the country family must at least have the wherewithal 
for the young men to shoot and hunt and fish, and for the 
girls to ride or amuse themselves with garden and pleasure- 
grounds according to taste. All these things being elements 
of the typical English country life must be assumed as at least 
attainable at will by our “‘ Country Mouse” if he is not to be 
put altogether out of countenance by his brother of the town. 

As for the Town Mouse, he need not be rich, nor is it more 
than a trifling advantage to him (felt chiefly at the outset of his 
career), that his father or grandfather should have occupied the 
same social position as himself. All that is needed is that (in 
the case of a man) he should belong to a good club, and go out 
often to dinner ; and, in the case of a lady, that she should have 
from one hundred to five hundred people on her visiting list. 
Hither of these fortunate persons may, without let or hindrance, 
experience pretty nearly all the intellectual and moral advan- 
tages and disadvantages of living in ‘a town, provided their 
place of abode be London. Over every other city in the 
empire there steals some breath of country air, if it be small; 
or if it be large, its social character is so far modified by 
special commercial, industrial, or ecclesiastical conditions, that 
its influence cannot be held to be merely that of a town pur et 
simple; nor are the people who come out of it properly 
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typically towny, but rather commercial-towny, manufacturing- 
towny, or cathedral-towny, as the case may be. 

Turn we now from these preliminaries to the characteristics 
of the Town life and the Country life, each in its most perfect 
English form. Let us see first what is to be said for each, 
and then strike our balance. Very briefly we may dismiss 
the commonly recognized external features of both, and pass 
as rapidly as possible to the more subtle ones, which have 
scarcely perhaps been noted as carefully as their importance 
as items in the sum of happiness will warrant. 


Town Movss, loquitur. 


“I confess I love London. It is a confession, of course, 
for everybody who lives in the country seems to think there 
is a particular virtue in doing so, resembling the cognate 
merit of early rising ; and even that charming town poet 
Mr. Locker practically admits the same when he says :— 


**¢ T hope I’m fond of much that’s good, 
As well as much that’s gay ; 
I'd like the country if I could, 
I like Hyde Park in May.’ 


“The truth is that one wants fo live, not to vegetate ; to do 
as much good, either to ourselves or other people, as time 
permits ; to receive and give impressions ; to feel, to act, to 
be as much as possible in the few brief years of mortal 
existence ; and this concentrated Life can be lived in London 
and nowhere else. If a man have any ambition, here it may 
best be pursued. If he desire to contend for any truth or any 
justice, here is his proper battlefield. If he love pleasure, 
here are fifty enjoyments at his disposal for one which he can 
obtain in the country. The mere sense of forming part of 
this grand and complicated machine whereof four millions of 
men and women work the wheels, makes my pulse beat faster, 
and gives me a sense as if I were marching to the sound of 
trumpets. Then the finish and completeness of London 
life is delightful to the thoroughly civilized mind. It is only 
the half-reclaimed savage who is content with unpaved and 
unlighted roads, ill-trained servants, slovenly equipages, and 
badly-cooked badly-attended dinners. Like my little nibbling 
prototype who served his feast ‘sur wn tapis de Turquie,’ I 
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like everything, down to the little card on which my ménw is 
written, to be perfect about me. The less I am reminded 
by disagreeable sensations of my animal part, the more 
room is left for the exercise of my higher intellectual func- 
tions. The ascetic who lives on locusts and wild honey,’ 
and catches the locusts, has, I am _ sure, far less leisure 
to think about better things than the alderman who sits 
down every day to ten courses, served by a well-trained 
staff of London servants. The sense of order, of ease, of 
dignity and courtesy, is continually fostered and flattered 
in the great Imperial City, which, notwithstanding its petty 
faults of local government, is still the freest and noblest town 
the globe has ever borne. People. talk of the ‘freedom’ 
of the country, and my quondam host, the Country Mouse, is 
perpetually boasting of his ‘crust of bread and liberty.’ But 
except the not very valuable license to wear rather shabby old 
clothes, I am at a loss to discover wherein the special freedom 
of rural life consists. You are certainly watched, and your 
actions, looks, and behaviour commented on fifty times more 
by your idle neighbours in the country, gasping for gossip, 
than by your busy neighbours in town, who never trouble 
themselves to turn their heads when you pass them in the 
street, or even find out your name, if you live next door. In 
the country, you have generaily the option of going on either 
of three or four roads. In London you have the choice of as 
many thousand streets. In the country you may “kill some- 
thing” whenever you take your walks abroad, if that special 
privilege of the British gentleman be dear to your soul, and 
you care to shoot, hunt, or fish. Or, if you are of the softer 
sex or sort, you may amuse yourself in your garden or shrub- 
bery, play croquet, teach in the village school, or pay a visit to 
some country neighbour who will bore you to extinction. In 
London you have ten times as large a°choice of occupations, 
and five hundred times as pleasant people to visit; seeing that 
in the country even clever men and women grow dull, and in 
town the most stupid get frotté with other people’s ideas and 
humour. 

‘«* Again—and this is a mostimportant consideration in fayour 
of London—when a man has no particular bodily pain or mental 
affliction, and is not in want of money, the worst evil which he 
has to dread is ennui. ‘To be Bored is the ‘one great grief of 
life’ to people who have no other grief. But can there be any 
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question whether ennui is better avoided in London or in the 
country? Even in the month of August, as somebody has 
remarked, ‘when London is “‘ empty,” there are always more 
people in it than anywhere else ;? and where there are people 
there must be the endless play of human interests and sym- 
pathies. Nay, for my part, I find a special gratification in the 
cordiality wherewith my acquaintances, left stranded like myself 
by chance in the dead season, hail me when we meet in Pall Mall 
like shipwrecked mariners on a rock; and in the respectful enthu- 
siasm wherewith I am greeted in the half-deserted shops, where 
in July I made my modest purchases unnoticed and unknown. 
In the country, on the contrary, Hnnui stalks abroad all the 
year round, and the puerile ceremonies wherewith the ignorant 
natives strive to conjure away the demon—the dismal tea and 
croquet parties, the deplorable archery meetings, and above all, 
the really frightful antediluvian institution, called ‘ Spending 
a Day ’—only place us more helplessly at his mercy. We 
conjugate the reflective verb ‘to be Bored,’ in all moods 
and tenses: not in the light and airy way of townsfolk, 
when they trivially observe they were ‘bored at such a party 
last night,’ or decline to be ‘ bored by going to hear such a 
preacher on Sunday morning,’ but sadly and in sober earnest, 
as men who recognize that boredom is a chronic disease from 
which they have no hope of permanent relief. There is, in 
short, the same difference between ennui in the country and ennwi 
in town, as between thirst in the midst of Sahara, and thirst in 
one’s own home, where one may ring the bell at any moment 
and call for soda-water.” 

So speaks the modern Town Mouse, describing the more 
superficial and obvious advantages of his abode over those of 
his friend in the country. And (equally on the surface of 
things) straightway replies— 


Country Movss. 


“There is some sense in these boasts of my illustrious 
friend and guest, but against them I think I can produce 
equivalent reasons for preferring the country. In the first 
place, if he live faster I live longer ; and I have better health 
than he all the time. My lungs are not clogged with smoke, 
my brain not addled by eternal hurry and interruption, my 
eyes not dimmed by fog and gaslight into premature blind- 
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ness. While his limbs are stiffening year by year till he can 
only pace along his monotonous pavement, I retain till the verge 
of old age much of the agility and vigour wherewith I walked 
the moors and climbed the mountains in my youth. He is 
pleased at having twenty times as many sensations in a day as I ; 
butif nineteen out of the twenty be jarring noises, noxious smells; 
plague, worry, and annoyance, I am quite content with my 
humbler share of experience. Even if his thick-coming sensa- 
tions and ideas were all pleasant, I doubt if he ever have the 
leisure necessary to enjoy them. Very little would be gained by 
the most exquisite dinner ever cooked, and the finest wines ever 
bottled, if a man should be obliged to gobble them standing 
up, while his train, just ready to start, is whistling behind him. 
Londoners gulp their pleasures, we country folk sip such as 
come in our way; think of them a long time in advance with 
pleasant anticipation, and ruminate on them and talk them 
over for months afterwards. I submit that even a few choice 
gratifications thus carefully prized, add to a man’s sense of 
happiness as much as double the number which are received 
when he is too weary to enjoy, or too hurried to recall them. 

“ Again, the permanent and indefeasible delights of the coun- 
try seem somehow to be more indispensable to human beings 
than the high-strung exciting gratifications of the town. The 
proof of this fact is that while we can live at home all the 
year round, Town mice, after eight or nine months’ residence 
at longest, begin to hate their beloved city, and pine for the 
country. ven when they are in the full fling of the London 
season, it is instructive to notice the enthusiasm and sparkle 
wherewith they discuss their projected tours a few weeks later 
among Swiss mountains, or up Norwegian fiords. Also it 
may be observed how of all the entertainments of the year 
the most popular are the Flower-shows, and the after- 
noon Garden-parties in certain privaté grounds. Even the 
wretched unmanly sport of Hurlingham has become fashion- 
able, chiefly because it has brought men and women out 
of London for a day into the semblance of a country place. 
Had the gentlemen shot the poor pigeons in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields or Bloomsbury, the admiring spectators of their 
prowess would have been exceedingly few. Nay, it is enough 
to watch in any London drawing-room wherein may stand on 
one table a bouquet of the costliest hot-house flowers, and on 
the other a bowl of primroses in March, :of hawthorn in May, 
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and of purple heather in July, and see how every guest will 
sooner or later pay some little affectionate attention to the vase 
which brings the reminiscence of the fields, woods, and moun- 
tains, taking no notice at all of the gorgeous azaleas and pelar- 
goniums, and gardenias and camellias in the rival nosegay. 
It is very well to boast of the ‘ perfection’ and ‘ finish’ of 
London life, but the ‘perfection’ fails to supply the first 
want of nature—fresh air—and the ‘finish’ yet waits for 
a commencement in cheerful sunlight unobscured by smoke 
and fog, and a silence which shali not be marred all day and 
night by hideous, jarring, and distracting sounds. Who is 
there who would prefer to live in one of the Venetian palace 
chambers, gorgeously decorated and adorned with frescoes 
and marbles, and gilding and mirrors, but with a huge high 
wall, black, damp and slimy, within two feet of the windows, 
shutting out the light of day and the air of heaven, rather than 
in @ homely English drawing-room, furnished with nothing 
better than a few passable water-colour sketches and some 
chintz-covered chairs and sofas, but opening down wide on a 
sunny garden, with the acacia waving its blossoms over the 
emerald sward, and the children weaving daisy chains round 
the neck of the old colly, who lies besides them panting with 
the warmth of the weather and his own benevolence ? 

“Then as to the dulness of our country conversation, 
wherewith my distinguished friend the Town Mouse has rather 
impolitely taunted us. Is it because we take no particular 
interest in his gossip of the clubs that he thinks himself 
justified in pronouncing us stupid? Perhaps we also think 
him a trifle local (if we may not say provincial) in his choice of 
topics, and are of opinion that the harvest prospects of our 
country, and the relations of agricultural labour to capital, are 
subjects quite as worthy of attention as his petty and transi- 
tory cancans about articles in reviews, quarrels, scandals, and 
jests. East Indians returning to Europe after long absence 
are often amazed that nobody at home cares much to hear why 
Colonel Chutnee was sent from Curriepoor to Liverabad, or 
how it happened that Mrs. Cayenne broke off her engage- 
ment with old General Temperatesty. And in like manner 
perhaps a Londoner may be surprised without much reason 
that his intensely interesting ‘latest intelligence’ is rather 
thrown away upon us down in the shires. Let him enjoy a 
good fox-hunt in the morning, and then see if he does not like 
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to talk it over after dinner! But the poor Town Mouse does 
not even know what that supreme rural pleasure may be, and 
all the charms and wonders of sport are a dead letter to him. 
Here at least is a point on which there can be no comparison 
between us, and till he can name some delight of the town 
equal to a walk over the moors in August, or the stubbles in 
September, or a good run with the hounds, I must be per- 
mitted to retain my preference for my ‘ hollow tree.’ ”’ 


These, as we premised, are the obvious and salient advan- 
tages and disadvantages of Town and Country life respectively 
observed and recognized by everybody who thinks on the 
subject. It is the purport of the present paper to pass beyond 
them to some of the more subtle and less noticed features of 
either mode of existence, and to attempt to strike some kind 
of balance of the results as regards individuals of different 
character and the same individual in youth and old age. 

When we ask seriously the question which, of any two 
ways of spending our years, is the most conducive to Happi- 
ness? we are apt to overlook the fact that it is not the one 
which supplies us with the most numerous isolated items of 
pleasure, but the one whose whole current tends to maintain 
in us the capacity for enjoyment at the highest pitch and for 
as long a time as possible. ‘There is something exceedingly 
stupid in our common practice of paying superabundant 
attention to all the external factors of happiness down to the 
minutest rose-leaf which can be smoothed out for our ease, 
and all the time forgetting that there must always be an in- 
ternal factor of delightability to produce the desired result ; 
just as there must be an eye to see with, as well as candles 
to give light. The faculty of taking enjoyment, of finding 
sweetness in the rose, grandeur in the mountain, refreshment 
in food and rest, interest in books, and happiness in loving 
and being loved, is—as we must perceive the moment we 
consider it—indefinitely more precious than any gratification 
which can be offered to the senses, the intellect, or the affec- 
tions ; even as eyesight is more valuable than the finest land- 
scape, and the power of loving better than the homage of a 
world. Yet, as Shelley lamented— 

‘“‘ Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight; ” 


and we allow it to remain absent from our souls, and grow 
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accustomed to living without it, while all the time we are plod- 
ding on multiplying gratifications and stimulants, while the 
delicate and evanescent sense they are meant to please is 
becoming numb and dead. We often, indeed, make religio- 
philosophical remarks on the beautiful patience and cheerful- 
ness of sufferers from agonizing disease, and we smile at the 
unfailing hilarity wherewith certain Mark Tapleys of our 
acquaintance sustain the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. We quote, with high approval, the poet who sings 
that— 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Nevertheless, the singular phenomenon of evident, unmis- 
takable Happiness enjoyed, in despite of circumstances, never 
seems to teach us how entirely secondary all objective circum- 
stances needs must be to the subjective side of the question ; 
and how much more rational it would be on our part to look 
first to securing for ourselves the longest and completest 
tenure of the internal elements of enjoyment, before we turn 


our attention to the attainment of those which are external. 

The bearing of this remark on the present subject is, of 
course, obvious. Which mode of life is it, Life in Town or 
Life in the Country, wherein the springs of happiness are most 
likely to flow with perennial freshness, and wherein the Spirit of 
Delight will burn brightest and longest ? To solve this problem 
we must turn over in our minds the various conditions of such a 
state of mind and spirits—the most generally recognized being 
bodily Health. 

There is not the smallest danger in these days that any in- 
quirer, however careless, should overlook the vast importance 
of physical soundness to every desirable mental result. Indeed, 
quite on the contrary; we may rather expect shortly to find 
our teachers, like the people of Erewhon, treating Disease as 
the only real delinquency in the world, and all crimes and vices 
as mere symptoms of disordered nerves or overloaded stomach : 
kleptomania, dipsomania, homicidal mania, or something 
equally pardonable on the part of automata like ourselves. 
Seriously speaking, a high state of health, such as the 
“ Original” described himself as having attained, or even 
something a few degrees less perfect, is, undoubtedly, a potent 
factor in the sum of happiness, causing every separate sen- 
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sation—sleeping, waking, eating, drinking, exercise, and rest 
—to be delightful; and ‘the folly of people who seek for 
Happiness, and yet barter away Health for Wealth or Fame, or 
any other clement thereof, is like that of a man who should sell 
gold for dross. Admitting this, it would seem to follow that 
Life in the Country, generally understood to be the most whole 
some, must be the most conducive to the state of enjoyment. 
But there are two points not quite cleared up on the way to 
this conclusion. First, bodily health seems to be, to some 
people, anything but the blessing it ought to be, rendering 
them merely coarse and callous, untouched by those finer im- 
pulses and sentiments which pain has taught their feebler 
companions, and so shutting them out from many of the 
purest and most spiritual joys of humanity. Paley questioned 
whether the sum of happiness would not be increased to 
most of us by one hour of moderate pain in every twenty-four ; 
and though few would directly ask for the increment of enjoy- 
ment so attained, there are perhaps still fewer who would 
desire to unlearn all the lessons they have been taught in the 
school of suffering, and find themselves with the gross, ox-like 
nature of many a farmer or publican, whose rubicund visage 
bears testimony to his vigorous appetite and to the small 
amount of pain, sorrow or anxiety which his own or any 
body else’s troubles have ever caused him. ‘Taking it all in 
all, it seems doubtful, then, whether the most invariably 
robust people are really much happier than those with more 
fluctuating health who have taken from the bitter cup the sweet 
drop which is always to be found by those who seek it at the 
bottom. For those unhappiest of all, whom disease has only 
rendered more selfish and self-centred and rebellious, there is 
of course no comparison possible. 

And, secondly, Is it thoroughly proved that country life is 
invariably healthier than the life of towns? The maladies 
arising from bad air, late hours, and that over-work and over- 
strain which is the modern Black Death, are of course unknown 
in the calm-flowing existence of a rural squire and his family. 
But there are other diseases which come of monotonous 
repose, unvarying meals, and general tedium vite, quite as 
bad as the scourges of the town. Of all sources of ill-health, 
I am inclined to think lack of interest in life, and the con- 
stant society of dull and disheartening people, the very worst 
and most prolific. Undoubtedly it is so among the upper 
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class of women, and the warnings of certain American 
physicians against the adoption by girls of any serious or 
earnest pursuit, seems painfully suggestive of a well-founded 
alarm, lest their own lists of hysterical and dyspeptic patients 
should show a lamentable falling off under the new impetus 
given to women’s work and study. In London, people have 
very much less leisure to think about their ailments, or allow 
the doctor’s visits to become a permanent institution, as is so 
often the case in country houses. ‘lhe result is that (whether 
or not statistics prove the existence of more sickness in town 
than in the country), at least we do not hear of eternally 
ailing people in London nearly so often as we do in country 
neighbourhoods, where there are always to be found as stock 
subjects of local interest and sympathy, old Mr. A.’s gout, 
and Lady B.’s liver complaint ; and those sad headaches which 
yet fortunately enable poor Mrs. C. to spend at least one day 
in the week in her darkened bedroom out of the reach of her 
lord’s intolerable temper.* Be it remarked also that the 
maladies which townsfolk mostly escape, namely, dyspepsia, 
hysteria, and neuralgia, are precisely those which exercise the 
most direct and fatal influence on human powers of enjoyment, 
whereas the ills to which flesh is heir in great cities—at least, 
among the upper and well-fed classes—are generally more 
remotely connected therewith. 

But—pace the doctors and all their materialistic followers— 
I question very much whether bodily health, the mere absence 
of physical disease, be nearly as indispensable a condition of 
happiness, as certain peculiarities of the mental and moral 
constitution.. The disposition to Anxiety, for instance, which 
reduces many lives to a purgatory of incessant care—about 
money, about the opinion of society, or about the health and 
well-being of children—is certainly a worse drawback to peace 
and happiness than half the diseases in the Registrar General’s 
list. This anxious temperament is commonly supposed to be 
fostered and excited in towns, and laid to sleep in the peaceful 
life of the country ; and if it were certainly and invariably 
so, I think the balance of happiness between the two would 
well-nigh be settled by that fact alone. But again there is 
something to be said on the side of the town. An African 
traveller has described to me how, after months exposed to the 


* I have heard this peculiar but common form of feminine affliction classified 
as the “ Bad Husband Headache.” 
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interminable perils from man, and brute, and climate, he felt, 
after his first night on board a homeward-bound English ship, 
a reaction from the tension of anxiety, which revealed to him- 
self the anguish he had been half-unconsciously enduring for 
many months. In like manner the city man or the statesman 
feels, when at last he takes his summer holiday, under what. 
tremendous pressure of care he has been living during the 
past year, or session, in London; and he compares it, naturally 
enough, with the comparatively careless life of his friend, the 
country squire. But every one in London does not run a 
race for political victory or social success, and there are yet 
some sober old ways of business—both legal and mercantile 
—which do not involve the alternative of wealth or ruin every 
hour. For such people I apprehend London life is actually 
rather a cure for an anxious temperament than a provocative 
of care. There is no time for dwelling on topics of a painful 
sort, or raising spectres of possible evils ahead. Labours and 
pleasures, amusements and momentary worries, succeed each 
other so rapidly that the more serious anxieties receive less and 
less attention as the plot of London life thickens year by year. 
One nail drives out another, and we are now and then startled 
to remember that there has been really for days and months a 
reasonable fear of disaster hanging over us, to which we have 
somehow scarcely given a thought, while in the country it 
would have filled our whole horizon, and we should scarcely 
have forgotten it day or night. 

And again, quite as important as bodily health and free- 
dom from anxiety, is the possession of a certain child-like 
freshness of character; a simplicity which enables men and 
women, even in old age, to enjoy such innocent pleasures as 
come in their way without finding them pall, or despising 
them as not worth their acceptance. Great minds and men of 
genius seem generally specially gifted with this invaluable 
attribute of perennial youth; -while little souls, full of their 
own petty importance and Vanities, lose it before they are 
well out of the school-room. ‘The late sculptor, John Gibson 
(whose works will be, perhaps, appreciated when all the 
monstrosities of modern English statuary are consigned to the 
lime-kiln), used to say in his old age that he wished he could 
live over again every day and hour of his past life precisely 
as he had spent it. Let the reader measure what this means 
in the mouth of a man of transparent veracity, and it will 
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appear that the speaker must needs have carried on through 
his seventy years the freshness of heart of a boy, never 
wearied by his ardent pursuit of the beautiful, and supported 
by the consciousness that this pursuit was not wholly in 
vain. People who are always “looking for the next thing,” 
taking each pleasure not as a pleasure in itself, but merely as 
a useful stepping-stone to something else, or as a subject to be 
talked of; people who are always climbing, like boys at a 
fair, up the slippery pole of ambition, cannot possibly know 
the meaning of such genuine and ever fresh enjoyment. 

Is a man likely to grow more or less simple-hearted and 
single-minded in Town or in the Country? Alas! there can 
be little or no doubt that London life is a sad trial to all 
such simplicity ; and that nothing is more difficult than to 
preserve, in its hot stifling atmosphere, the freshness and 
coolness of any flower of sentiment, or the glory of any noble 
unselfish enthusiasm. Social wear and tear, and the tone 
of easy-letting-down commonly adopted by men of the world 
towards any lofty aspiration, compels those who would fain 
cherish generous and conscientious motives to cloak them 
‘under the guise of a hobby or a whim, and before many years 
are over, the glow and bloom of almost every enthusiasm is 
rubbed off and spoiled. ‘The trail of ——,” a certain weekly 
review, ‘is over them all.” 

But it is time to pass from the general subjective con- 
ditions of happiness common to us all, to those individual 
tastes and idiosyncrasies which are probably more often con- 
cerned in the preference of town or country life. We are 
all of us mingled of pretty nearly the same ingredients of char- 
acter, but they are mixed in very different proportions in each 
man’s brewing, and in determining the flavour of the com- 
pound everything depends on the element which happens to 
prevail. By some odd chance few of us, notwithstanding all our 
egotism and self-study, really know ourselves well enough to 
consciously recognize whether we are by nature gregarious or 
solitary, acted upon most readily by meteorological or by psy- 
chological influences ; capable of living only on our affections, 
or requiring the exercise of our brains. We are always, for 
example, talking about the gloom or brightness of the weather, 
as if we were so many pimpernels, to whom the sun is every- 
thing, and a cloudy day or a sharp east wind the most pitiable 
calamity. The real truth is, that to ninety-nine rational 
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Englishmen and women out of a hundred, atmospheric condi- 
tions are altogether insignificant compared to social ones, and . 
the spectacle of a single member of our family in the dumps, 
or even the suspicion that the servants are quarrelling in the 
kitchen, detracts more from our faculty of enjoyment than a 
fall of the barometer from Very Dry to Stormy. In the same 
way we talk about people ‘‘loving the country” or “ loving the 
town,” just as if the character which fitted in and found its 
natural gratification in the one were qualified to enjoy quite 
equally the other. Obviously in some of us the passion for 
Nature and natural beauty is so predominant that if it be 
starved (as it must needs be in a great city) or only tantalized 
by the sight of pictures reminding us of woods, and hills, and 
fresh breezes when we are stifled and jostled in the crowded 
rooms of Burlington House, we miss so much out of life that 
nothing can make up for it, and no pleasures of the intellect 
in the company of clever people, or gratification of taste in the 
most luxurious home, is sufficient to banish the regret. A 
young branch swaying in the breeze of spring, and the song 
of the lark rising out of the thyme and the clover, are better 
than all the pictures, the concerts, the conversations which the 
town can offer. And just in. the opposite way, there are others 
amongst us in whom the whole esthetic element is subordinate 
to the social; and who long to take a part in the world’s work, 
rather than to stand by and watch the grand panorama of 
summer and winter move before them while they remain pas- 
sive. Is it not patently absurd to talk as if persons so differ- 
ently constituted as these could find happiness—the one where 
his ingrained passion for Nature is permanently denied its 
innocent and easy gratification—the other, where his no less 
deeply-rooted interest in the concerns of his kind is narrowed 
within the petty sphere of rural social’life. 

But let us now pass on, hoping that we have found the 
round man for the round hole, and the square man for the 
square one. What are the more hidden and recondite charms 
of the two modes of life, whose superficial characteristics the 
Town Mouse and the Country Mouse have rehearsed? What 
is the meaning in the first place of that taste for “Life at 
High Pressure,” against which Mr. Greg cautions us, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold inveighs? Why was it that the sage Dr. 
Johnson felt undoubtedly a twinge of the same unholy passion 
when he remarked to the faithful Boswell how delightful it was 
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to drive fast in a post-chaise—in such a post-chaise, and 
over such roads as existed in his time? I apprehend that the 
love for rapid movement comes from the fact that it always 
conveys to us a sense of vivid volition, and effectually stirs 
both our pulses and our brains, causing us not only to seem 
to ourselves, but actually to become, more intelligent. At first 
the bustle and hurry of London life bewilder the visitor, and 
finding it impossible to think, move, and speak as fast as is 
needful, he feels like a feeble old lady arm-in-arm with Jack 
in his Seven-league boots. But after a little while he 
learns to step out mentally as rapidly as his neighbours, and 
thereby acquires the double satisfaction of the intrinsic plea- 
sure of thinking quickly, and not dwelling on ideas till they 
become tedious, and the further sense of gratified vamity in 
being as clever as other people. This last is again a curious 
source of metropolitan satisfaction. It is all very well to boast 
of having “also dwelt in Arcadia.” Such pastoral pride is 
humility beside the conceit of being a thorough-bred Lon- 
doner. ‘There may live many men with souls so dead as never 
to themselves to have said—anything signifying peculiar appro- 


priation of the soil of Scotland, or of any other “ native land.” 
But who has ever yet met a Cockney who was not from the 
bottom to the top of his soul proud of being a Londoner, and 
deeply convinced that he and his fellows can alone be counted 


as standing eminent “ in the foremost files of time ?” Of course 


whilst he is actually in London, he has no provocation to betray 
his self-satisfaction among people who can all make the same 
boast. But watch him the moment he passes into the country, 
the pains which he takes that the natives shall fully understand 
what manner of man—even a Londoner—they have the privi- 
lege of entertaining, and no doubt will remain as to how 
immensely superior he feels himself to be from those who 
habitually dwell “ far from the madding crowd.” If he wander 
into the remoter provinces, say of Scotland, Wales, or Ireiand, 
there is always in his recognition of the hospitality shown to 
him, a tone like that of the shipwrecked apostle, “the bar- 
barous people there showed us no small kindness ;” and he 
manages to convey by looks, words, and manners, his astonish- 
ment at any vestiges of civilization he may meet on those 
distant shores, and his graceful forbearance in puttmg up 
with the delicious fresh fruit, cream, vegetables, and home- 
fed beef and mutton of his entertainers in lieu of the stale 
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produce of the London shops. One such stranded Cockney 
I have known to remark that he “ observed” that the eggs at 
N , and at another country house where he occasionally 
visited, had in them a“ peculiar milky substance,” about 
whose merits he seemed doubtful; and another I have heard 
after landing at Holyhead on his return from Ireland, compla- 
cently comparing his watch (which had like himself faithfully 
kept London time during all his tour) with the clock-in the 
station, and observing to his fellow passengers, “that there 
was not a single clock right in Dublin; they were all twenty 
minutes too slow, and when he went to Galway he found them 
still worse.”’ 

Even if a man sincerely prefer country life, and transfer 
his abode from London to the rural districts, he still retains a 
latent satisfaction at having lived once in the very centre of 
human interests, close to the throbbing heart of the world. 
The old squire who has been too gouty and too indolent to 
run up to town for twenty years, will still brighten up at the 
names of the familiar streets and play-houses, and will tell 
anecdotes whose chief interest seems to lie in the fact that he 
formerly lodged in Jermyn Street, or bought his seals at the 
corner of Waterloo Place, or had his hair cut in Bond Street, 
preparatory to going to Drury Lane. 

As volunteers enjoy a field day and all the manceuvres and 
marches, so a Londoner experiences a dim sense of pleasure in 
forming part of the huge army of four million human beings 
who are for ever moving hither and thither, and yet strangely 
bringing about not confusion but order. The Greek philoso- 
phers and statesmen who thought such a little tiny ‘ Polis” as 
Athens or Sparta (not an eighth part of one postal district of 
London) almost a miracle of divine order, would have fallen 
down and worshipped at the shrine of Gog and Magog for 
having provided that a whole nation should be fed, housed, 
clothed, washed, lighted, warmed, taught, and amused for 
years and generations in a single city eight miles long. It is 
impossible not to feel an ever fresh interest and even surprise 
in the solution of so marvellous a problem as this human ant- 
hill presents, and Londoners themselves, perhaps even more 
than their visitors, are wont to watch with pleasant wonder 
each occurrence which brings its magnitude to mind; the 
long quadruple train of splendid equipages filing through 
Hyde Park of a summer afternoon; the scene presented by 
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the river at the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race ; or the over- 
whelming spectacle of such crowds as greeted the Queen and 
her son on Thanksgiving Day. 

The facility wherewith a busy-minded person, possessed of 
moderate pecuniary resources, can carry out almost any project 
in London, is another great source of the pleasure of town 
life. At every corner a cab, a hansom, an omnibus, an under- 
ground station, or a penny steamboat, is ready to convey him 
rapidly and securely to any part of the vast area, or a post- 
pillar or post-office, or telegraph office, to forward his letter or 
card ortelegram. He has acquired the privileges of Briareus 
for doing the work of a hundred hands, while the scores of 
penny and halfpenny newspapers give him the benefit of the 
hundred eyes of Argus to see how to do it. 

Not many people seem to notice wherein the last and 
greatest of London pleasures, that of London society, has its 
special attraction. It is contrasted with the very best society 
which the Country can ever afford, by always offering the 
charm of the imprévu. There are always indefinite possi- 
bilities of the most delightful and interesting new acquaint- 
ances, or of the renewal of old friendships in London ; whereas 
even in the most brilliant circles in the country, we are aware 
before we enter a house, that our host’s choice of our fellow- 
guests must have lain within a very narrow and restricted 
circle, and that if a stranger should happily have fallen from the 
skies into the neighbourhood, his advent would have been pro- 
claimed in our note of invitation. Now it is twice as piquant 
to meet an agreeable person unexpectedly than by formal 
rendezvous ; and as for that large proportion of mankind who 
are not particularly agreeable, it is still more essential that 
they should be presented freshly to our acquaintance. Other 
things being equal, a Stranger Bore is never half so great 
a bore as a Familiar Bore, of whose boredom we have already 
had intimate painful experience. There yet hangs about the 
Stranger Bore somewhat of the mists of early day, and 
we are a little while in piercing them and thoroughly 
deciding that he is a bore and nothing better. Often, in- 
deed, for the first hour, or two, of acquaintanceship he 
fails to reveal himself in his true colours, and makes 
remarks and tells anecdotes whose dulness we shall only 
thoroughly recognize when we have heard them repeated on 
twenty other occasions. With our own Familiar Bore no 
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illusion is possible. The moment we see him enter the room, 
we know everything that is going to be said for the rest of 
the evening, and Hope itself escapes out of Pandora’s box. 
Thus, even if there were proportionately as many bores in 
London as in the provinces, we should still, in town, enjoy a 
constant change of them, which would considerably lighten the 
burden. Of course, however, this is very far from being the 
case, and the stupid wives of clever men and the dull husbands 
of clever wives, who alone smuggle into the inner coteries (few 
people having the effrontery to omit them in their invitations) 
are so far rubbed up and instructed in the best means of con- 
cealing their ignorance, silliness, or stupidity, that they are 
often quite harmless and inoffensive, and even qualified to shine 
with a mild reflected lustre in rural society in the autumn. Cer- 
tain immutable laws made and provided by society against bores 
are brought sooner or later to their knowledge. They do not 
tell stories more than five minutes long in the narration, nor 
rehearse jokes till they fancy they can recall the point, nor 
entertain their friends by an abridgment of their own pedigree, 
or by a catalogue of the ages, names, heights, and attainments 
in the Latin grammar of their hopeful offspring. To all this 
sort of thing the miserable visitor in the country is liable to 
be subjected in every house whose threshold he may venture 
to cross; for even if his host and hostess be the most de- 
lightful people, they always have some old uncle or aunt, or 
privileged and pompous neighbour, with whom nobody has 
ever dared to interfere in his ruthless exercise of the power to 
bore, and who will fasten on a new-comer just as mosquitoes 
do on fresh arrivals at a seaport after having tormented all the 
old inhabitants. 

And if London Bores are as lions with drawn teeth and 
clipped claws, London pleasant people on the other hand are 
beyond any doubt the pleasantest.in the world ; more true and 
kind and less eaten up by vanity and egotism than Parisians, 
and twice as agile-minded as the ‘very cleverest German. 
Again, a great delight of London is that wealth is of so much 
less social weight there than anywhere else. It is curious what 
false apprehensions are current on this subject, and how apt 
are country people to say that money is everything in town, 
whereas the exact converse of this proposition is nearer the 
truth. In a country neighbourhood the .man who lives in the 
largest house, drives the handsomest horses, and gives the 
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most luxurious entertainments is allowed with little question 
to assume a prominent position, be he never so dull and never 
so vulgar; and though respect will still be paid to well-born 
and weil-bred people of diminished or narrow fortune, their 
position as regards their nowveau-riche neighbours is every year 
less dignified or agreeable. Quite on the contrary in town ; 
with no income beyond what is needful to subscribe to a club 
and wear a good coat, a man may take his place (hundreds do 
take their places) in the most delightful circles, welcomed by 
all for his own worth or agreeability, for the very simple 
and sufficient reason that people like his society and want 
nothing more. In a city where there are ten thousand people 
ready to give expensive dinners, it is not the possession of 
money enough to entertain guests which can by itself make 
the owner an important personage, or cause the world to 
overlook the fact that he is a snob; nor will the lack of 
wealth prevent those thousands who are on the look-out only 
for a pleasant and brilliant companion from cultivating one be 
he never so poor. The distinction between the rural and the 
urban way of viewing a new acquaintance as regards both birth 
and fortune is very curiously betrayed by the habit of towns- 
folk to ask simply ‘‘ What aman may be?” (meaning, Is he a 
lawyer, a littérateur, a politician, a clergyman—above all, is he 
a pleasant fellow?) ; and that of country gentry invariably to 
inquire ‘‘ Who is he?”’ (meaning, Has he an estate, and is he 
related to the So-and-so’s of Such a place ?) It is not a little 
amusing sometimes to witness the discomfiture of both parties 
when a bland old gentleman is introduced in London to some 
man of world-wide celebrity (whose antecedents none of the 
company have ever dreamed of investigating), and the squire 
courteously intimates, as the pleasantest thing he can think of 
to say, that he “used to meet often in the hunting field a 
gentleman of that name who had a fineplace in Cheshire ;” or 
that “he remembers a man who must surely have been his 
father, a gentleman commoner of Christchurch.” 

For those men and women—numerous enough in these days 
—who hold rather pronounced opinions of the sort not relished 
in country circles, who are heretics regarding the religious or 
political creed of their relatives and neighbours, London offers 
the real Broad Sanctuary, where they may rest in peace, and 
be no more looked upon as black sheep, suspicious and uncom- 
fortable characters, ‘‘ unbelievers,” or “ radicals,’ as the case 
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may be, the “gentleman who voted for Topsy Turvey at 
the last election,” or ‘‘the lady who doesn’t go to church 
on Sundays.” In town not only will their errors be overlooked, 
but they will find scores of pleasant and reputable persons who 
share the worst of them and go a great deal further, and in 
whose society they will soon begin to feel themselves by com- 
parison quite orthodox, and perhaps rather conservative cha- 
racters. 

And lastly, beside all the other advantages of London 
which I have recapitulated, there is one of which very little 
note is ever taken. If many sweet and beautiful pleasures are 
lost by living there, many sharp and weary pains also therein 
find a strange anodyne. ‘There is no time to be very unhappy 
in London. Past griefs are buried away under the surface, 
since we may not show them to the unsympathizing eyes 
around ; and present cares and sorrows are driven into dark 
corners of the mind by the crowd of busy every-day thoughts 
which inevitably take their place. A man may feel the heart- 
ache in the country, and wander mourning by the solitary 
shore, or amid the silent woods. But let him go out of doors, 
after receiving a piece of sad intelligence, into the busy London 
streets, and be obliged to pick his way amid the crowd, to pass 
by a score of brilliant shops, avoid being run over by an 
omnibus, give a penny to a street-sweeper, push through the 
children looking at Punch, close his ears to a German band, 
hail a hansom and drive to his office or his chambers, and at 
the end of the hour how many thoughts will he have given to 
his sorrow? Before it has had time to sink into his mind 
many days of similar fuss and business will have intervened ; 
and by that time the edge of the grief will be dulled, and he 
will never experience it in its sharpness. Qf the influence of 
this process, continually repeated, on the character, a good 
deal might be said; and there may be certainly room to doubt 
whether thus perpetually shirking all the more serious and 
solemn passages of life is conducive to the higher welfare. 
After we have suffered a good deal, and the readiness of youth 
to encounter every new experience and drink every cup to the 
dregs, has been exchanged for the dread of strong emotions 
and the weariness of grief which belong to later years, there 
is an immense temptation to spare our own hearts as much as 
we can; and London offers the very easiest way without any 
failure of kindness, duty, or decorum, to effect such an end. 
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Nevertheless, the sacred faculties of sympathy and unselfish 
sorrow are not things to be lightly tampered with, and it is to 
be feared that the consequences of any conscious evasion of 
their claims must always be followed by that terrible Nemesis, 
the hardening of our hearts and the disbelief in the sympathy 
of our neighbours. We have made love and friendship unreal 
to ourselves, and it becomes impossible to continue to believe 
they are real to other people. Yet, I think, if the shelter be 
not wilfully or intentionally sought, if it merely come in the 
natural course of things, that the business and variety of town 
life prevent us from dwelling on sorrows which cannot be 
lightened by our care, it seems a better alternative than the 
almost infinite durability and emphasis given to grief in the 
monotonous life of the country. 


If these be the advantages of Town life, however, there are 
to be set against them many and grievous drawbacks. First, 
as the Country Mouse justly urges, half those quickly-following 
sensations and ideas which constitute the highly-prized rapidity 
of London life are essentially disagreeable in themselves, and 
might be dispensed with to our much greater comfort. In the 
country, for example, out of fifty sights, forty-nine at least are 
of pretty or beautiful objects, even where there is no particular 
scenery to boast. Woods, gardens, rivers, country roads, 
cottages, waggons, ploughs, cattle, sheep, and over all, always 
a broad expanse of the blessed sky, with the pomps cf sun- 
rises and sunsets, and moonlight nights and snow-clad winter 
days—these are things on which everywhere (save in the Black 
Country, which is not the country at all) the eye rests, and 
finds peace and delight. In the town, out of the same number 
of glances of our tired eyeballs, we shall probably behold a 
score of huge advertisements, a line of hideous houses with a 
butcher’s shop as the most prominent object, an omnibus and 
a brewer’s dray, a score of bricklayers returning slightly drunk 
from dinner, and a handsome carriage with the unfortunate 
horses champing their gag-bits in agony from their tight bear- 
ing-reins, while the coachman flicks them with his whip. In 
the country, again, out of fifty odours the great majority will be 
of fresh herbage, or hay, or potato or bean fields, or of newly- 
ploughed ground, or burning weeds or turf. In the town we 
shall endure the sickly smeil of drains, of stale fish, of raw 


meat, of carts laden with bones and offal, the insufferable 
32 
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effluvium of the city cook-shops; and last—not least—pervad- 
ing every street and shop and park, puffed eternally in our 
faces, the vilest tobacco. And finally, in the country, our ears 
are no less soothed and flattered than our senses of smelling 
and sight. The golden silence, when broken at all, is disturbed 
only by the noise of running waters, of cattle lowing, sheep 
bleating, thrushes and larks and cuckoos singing, rooks caw- 
ing on their return home at evening, or the exquisite “ sough ” 
of the night wind, as it passes over the sleeping woods as in a 
dream. In the town we have the relentless roar and grind of 
a thousand carts, cabs, drags, and omnibuses, the perpetual 
grinding of organs and hurdy-gurdies, the unintelligible and 
ear-piercing cries of the costermongers in the streets, and 
generally, to complete our misery, the jangle of a pianoforte 
heard through the thin walls of our house as if there were no 
partition between us and the detestable children who thump 
through their scales and polkas for six hours out of the 
twenty-four. Such are the gratifications of the senses in town, 
surely worth setting against the luxuries it is supposed to com- 
mand, but which it only commands for the rich, whereas 
neither rich nor poor have any immunity from the ugly sights, 
ugly smells, and ugly noises wherewith it abounds. But 
beyond these mortifications of the flesh, London entails on its 
thorough-going votaries a heavier punishment. Sooner or 
later on every one who really works in London there comes a 
certain pain, half physical, half mental, which seems to have 
its bodily seat somewhere about the diaphragm, and its 
mental place between our feelings and our intellect—a sense, 
not of being tired and wanting rest, for that is a natural and 
wholesome alternative of all strong and sustained exercise of 
our faculties—but of being “like dumb driven cattle,’ and 
of having neither power to go on nor to stop. We seem to 
be under some slave-master who whips us here and there, 
and forbids us to sit down and take breath. We want fresh 
air; but our walks through the crowded streets or parks 
only add fatigue to our eyes and weariness and excitement 
to our brains. We need food,—but it does us no good; and 
sleep,—but we waken up before half the night is past, with 
our brains busy already with the anxieties of the morrow. 
We are conscious we are using up brains, eyesight, health, 
everything which makes life worth possessing, and yet we are 
entangled in such a mesh of engagements and duties, that 
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we cannot in honour break loose. We can only break down, 
and that is what we pretty surely do when this state of things 
has lasted a little too long. 

Perhaps the reader is inclined to say, Why not try the 
golden mean, the compromise between town and country, to 
be found in some rus in urbe in Fulham or Hampstead, or a 
villa a little way further at Richmond or Norwood or Wimble- 
don? I beg leave humbly to contend that the venerable 
Aristotelian ‘‘ Meson,” is as great a mistake in geography as 
in ethics, and that it will be generally found that people adopt- 
ing the Half-way House system of lodgment will be disposed 
to repeat the celebrated Scotch ode with slight variations. 
‘Their heart is” in London; “ their heart is not,’”’ by any means, 
in Hampstead or Twickenham. ‘Their days are spent either in 
waiting at railway stations to go in or out of town, or in the 
yet more tantalizing anticipation of friends who have promised 
to “give them a day,” and for whom they have provided the 
modern substitute for the fatted calf, but who, on the particular 
morning of their engagement, are sure to be swept off their 
consciences by an unexpected ticket for the opera, which they 
“could not enjoy if they had gone so far in the morning as 
dear Mr. A.’s delightful villa.” Of course, it is possible to live 
in the outer circle of real London, and have fresh air and com- 
parative quiet, infinitely valuable. But he who goes further 
afield, the ambitious soul which dreams of cocks and hens, 
or even soars to a paddock and a cow, is destined to disillusion 
and despair. He tries to “‘ make the best of both worlds,” and 
he gets the worst of the two. The genuine Londoner con- 
siders his proffers of hospitality as an imposition, and the 
genuine country cousin is indignant, on accepting them, to find 
how far is his residence from the exhibitions and the shops. 
His trees are black, his roses cankered, and his soul embittered 
by the defalcations of friends, the blunders and extortions of 
cabmen, and his own infructuous effort to be always in two 
places at once. 

Nor is the second and, apparently, more facile resource of 
the tired Londoner—that of quartering himself on his kind 
country friends for his holidays—very much more successful. 
The country would indeed be delightful for our Christmas 
fortnight, or our Easter or Whitsuntide week, if we were per- 
mitted to enjoy in it that repose we so urgently need and so 
fondly seek. We are quite enamoured, when we first turn our 
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steps from the smoky city, with the trees and fields, and we 
enjoy indescribably our rides and drives and walks, and the 
aspects of nature, and the beasts and birds wherewith we are 
surrounded. But one thing we have not bargained for, and 
that is—country society. Of course we love our friends and 
relations in whose homes we are received with kindness and 
affection, whom we know to be the salt of the earth for good- 
ness, and who love us enough to feel an interest even in our 
towniest gossip. But their country friends, the neighbouring 
gentlefolk, the clergyman’s wife, the family doctor, the people 
who are invariably invited to meet us at the long formal 
country dinner! ‘This is the trial beneath which our new- 
found love of rural life is apt to succumb. Sir Cornewall 
Lewis’s too famous dictwm returns, slightly modified, to our 
memories—As “‘ life would be tolerable, but for its pleasures,” 
so the country would be enchanting, were it not for its society. 
Could we be allowed to live in the country, and see only our 
hosts, we should be as happy as kings and queens. But to 
fly, for the sake of rest and quiet, from the tables where we 
might have met some of the most brilliant men and women of 
the day, and then to find that we shall incur the disgrace of 
being unsociable curmudgeons, if we object to spend the after- 
noon in playing croquet with the rector’s stupid daughters, and 
to dine afterwards at the house of a particularly dull and vulgar 
neighbour, with whom we would fain avoid such acquaintance 
as may justify him in visiting us in town, this is surely an evil 
destiny! When, alas! will all the good and kind people who 
invite town friends to come and rest with them in the country 
forbear to make their acceptance the occasion for a round of 
rural dissipation, and believe that their weary friends would 
be only too glad, did civility permit, to inscribe on the doors 
of their bedroom during their sojourn, the affecting Italian 
epitaph, Implora Pace ! | 

The Country Mouse has naturally said as little as possible 
of the drawbacks of his favourite *mode of existence—meta- 
phorically speaking, the dampness of his ‘“‘ Hollow Tree,” 
and its liability to be infested by owls. It may be well to 
jot off a few of the less recognized offsets to the pleasures of 
rural life before listening to any eulogies thereof. 

The real evil of country life I apprehend is this—the whole 
happiness or misery of it is so terribly dependent on the 
character of those with whom we live, that if we are not so 
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fortunate as to have for our companions the best and dearest, 
wisest and pleasantest of men and women (in which case we 
may be far happier than in any other life in the world), we 
are infinitely worse off than we can ever be in town. One, 
two, or perhaps three, relatives and’ friends who form our 
permanent housemates, make or mar all our days by their 
good or evil tempers, their agreeability or stupidity, their 
affection and confidence, or their dislike and jealousy. “ Htre 
avec les gens qu’on aime cela suffit,” says Rousseau, and he 
speaks truth. But “ étre avec les gens qu’on n’aime pas,” and 
buried in a dull country house with them, without any pro- 
spect of change, is as bad as having a millstone tied round our 
necks and being drowned in the depth of the sea. In a town 
house, if the fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, scold and 
wrangle, if the husband be a bear, or the wife a shrew, there 
is always the refuge of the outer circle of acquaintances, 
wherein cheer and comfort, or, at least, variety and relief, may 
be found. Reversing the pious Dr. Watts’ maxim, we cry :— 


‘** Whatever brawls disturb the home, 
Let peace be in the street.”’ 


The Club is the shelter of henpecked man; a friend’s 
house or Marshall and Snelgrove’s the refuge of cockpecked 
woman. On the stormiest domestic debate, the advent of a 
visitor intervenes, throwing temporary oil on the waters, and 
compelling the belligerents to put off their quarrels and put 
on their smiles; and when the unconscious peacemaker has 
departed, it is often found difficult, if not impossible, to take 
up the squabble just where it was left off. But there is no 
such luck for cross-grained people in country houses. Hum- 
boldt’s “Cosmos” contains several references to certain observa- 
tions made by two gentlemen who passed a winter together on 
the inhospitable northern shores of Asia, and one of whom 
bore the alarming name of Wrangel. It is difficult to imagine 
any trial more severe than that of spending the six dark 
months of the year with Wrangle on the Siberian coast of 
the Polar Sea; but this is a mere fancy sketch, whereas 
hundreds of unlucky English men and women spend their 
winters every year in country houses, limited, practically, to 
the society of a Mr., or a Mrs., Wrangle, who makes life a 
burden by everlasting fault-finding, squabbling, worry, sus- 
picion, jar and jolt. As regards children or dependent 
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people, or the wives of despotic husbands, the case is often 
worse than this. By a terrible law of our nature, an un- 
kindness, harshness, or injustice done once to any one, has a 
frightful tendency to produce hatred of the victim—(I have 
elsewhere called the passion heteropathy)—and a restlessness to 
heap wrong on wrong, and accusation on accusation, to justify 
the first fault. Woe to the hapless step-child, or orphan 
nephew, or penniless cousin, or helpless and aged mother- 
in-law, who falls under this terrible destiny in a country 
house, where there are few eyes to witness the cruelty, and 
no tongue bold enough to denounce it! The misery endured 
by such beings, the poor young souls which wither under the 
blight of the perpetual unmerited blame, and the older 
sufferers mortified and humiliated in their age, must be quite 
indescribable. Perhaps by no human act can truer charity be 
done than by resolutely affording moral support, if we can do 
no more, to such butts and victims ; and, if it be possible, to 
take them altogether away out of their ill-omened conditions, 
and “deliver him that is oppressed from the hand of the 
adversary.” It is astonishing how much may be done by 
very humble spectators to put a check to evils like these, 
even by merely showing their own surprise and distress in 
witnessing them ; and, on the contrary, how deplorably ready 
are’ nine people-out of ten to fall in with the established pre- 
judices and unkindnesses of every house they enter. 

Very little of this kind of thing goes on in towns. People 
are too busy about their own affairs and pleasures, and their 
feelings of all kinds are too much diffused among the innu- 
merable men and women with whom they come in contact, 
to permit of concentrated dislike settling down on any 
inmate of their homes in the thick cloud it is apt to do in the 
country. 

Here we touch, indeed, on one great secret of the differ- 
ence of Town and Country life. All sentiments, amiable and 
unamiable, are more or less dissipated in town, and concen- 
trated and deepened in the country. Even a very trifling 
annoyance, an arrangement of hours of meals too late or too 
early for our health, a smoky chimney, a bad coachman, a door 
below stairs perpetually banged, assumes a degree of importance 
when multiplied by the infinite number of times we expect to 
endure it in the limitless monotony of country life. Our nerves 
become in advance irritated by all we expect to go through in 
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the future, and the consequence is that a degree of heat enters 
into family disputes about such matters which greatly amazes 
the parties concerned to remember, when the wear and tear 
of travel and of town life have made the whole mode of exist- 
ence in a country home seem a placid stream, with scarcely a 
pebble to stir a ripple. 


And now, at last, let us begin to seek out wherein lie 
the more hidden delights of the country life; the violets 
under the hedge which sweeten all the air, but remain half- 
unobserved even by those who would fain gather up 
the flowers. We return in thought to one of those old 
homes, bosomed in its ancestral trees, and with the work-day 
world far enough away behind the park palings so that the 
sound of wheels is never heard, save when some friend 
approaches by the smooth rolled avenue. What is the key- 
note of the life led by the men and women who have grown 
from childhood to manhood and womanhood in such a place, 
and then drop slowly down the long years which will lead 
them surely at last to that bed in the green churchyard close 
by, where they shall “sleep with their fathers”? That 
“note” seems to me to be a peculiar sense, exceeding that of 
mere calmness—of stability, of a repose of which neither begin- 
ning nor end are in sight. Instead of a “ changeful world,” 
this is to them a world where no change comes, or comes so 
slowly as to be imperceptible. Almost everything which the 
eye rests upon in such a home is already old, and will endure 
for years to come, probably long after its present occupants 
are underthe sod. The house itself was built generations since, 
and its thick walls look as if they would defy the inroads of 
time. The rooms were furnished, one, perhaps, at the father’s 
marriage; another, tradition tells, by a famous great-grand- 
mother; the halls—no one remembers by whom or how long 
ago. The old trees bear on their boles the initials of many a 
name which has been inscribed long years also on the church- 
yard stones. The garden, with its luxuriant old-fashioned 
flowers, and clipped box borders, and quaint sun-dial, has been 
a garden so long that the rich soil bears blossoms with twice 
the perfume of other flowers ; and as we pace along the broad 
terraced walks in the twilight, the odours of the well-remem- 
bered bushes of lavender, and jessamine, and cistus (each 
growing where it has stood since we were born), fall on our 
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senses like the familiar note of some dear old tune. The very 
sounds of the landrail in the grass, the herons shrieking 
among their nests, the rooks darkening the evening sky, the 
cattle driven in to milking, and lowing as they go, all in some 
way suggest the sense, not of restlessness and turmoil, like the 
noises of the town, but of calm and repose and the unchanging 
order of the “ abode of ancient Peace.” 

Then the habits of the owners of such old seats are sure 
to fall into a sort of rhythm. There are the lesser beats at 
intervals through the long day, when the early labourer’s bell, 
and the gong at nine o'clock, and one o’clock, and seven 
o’clock, sound the call to prayers and to meals. And there are 
the weekly beats, when Sunday makes the beautiful refrain of 
the psalm. of life. And yet again, there are the half-yearly 
summer strophe and winter antistrophe of habits of each 
season, taken up and laid down with unfailing punctuality ; 
while the family life oscillates like a pendulum between the first 
of May, which sees the domestic exodus into the fresh, vast 
old drawing-room, and the first of November, which brings 
the return into the warm oak-panelled library. To violate or 
alter these long-established rules and precedents scarcely enters 
into the head of any one, and the child hears the old servants 
(themselves the most dear and permanent institutions of all) 
speak of them almost as if they were so many laws of nature. 
Thus he finds life, from the very beginning, set for him to a 
kind of music, simple and beautiful in its way, and he learns to 
think that “ Order is Heaven’s first law,” and that Change will 
never come over the placid tenor of existence. The difficulty 
to him is to realize in after years that any vicissitudes have 
really taken place in the old home, that it has changed owners, 
or that the old order has given place to new. He almost feels, 
—thinking perhaps of his mother in her wonted seat,—that. 
Shelley’s dreamy philosophy must be true 


“That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all bright shapes and odours there, 
In truth, have never passed away ; 
‘Tis we, ’tis ours, have changed, not they.’ 


The anticipation of perpetual variety and change which is 
the lesson commonly taught to children by town-life,—the 
Micawber-like expectation of “something turning up,” to 
amuse or distract them, and for which they are constantly in a 
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waiting frame of mind, is precisely reversed for the little scion 
of the old county family. For him nothing is ever likely to 
turn up beyond the ordinary vicissitudes of fair weather and 
foul, the sickness of his pony, the death of his old dog, or the 
arrival of his new gun. All that is to be made out of life he 
invents for himself in his sports and his rambles, till the hour 
arrives when he is sent to school. And when the epochs of 
school and college are over, when he returns as heir or master, 
life lays all spread out before him in a long straight honourable 
road, all his duties and his pleasures lying by the wayside, ready 
for his acceptance. For the girl there is often even longer and 
more unbroken monotony, lasting (unless she marry) into early 
womanhood and beyond it. Nothing can exceed the eventless- 
ness of many a young lady’s life in such a home. Her walks to 
her village school, or to visit her cottage friends in their sick- 
nesses and disasters ; her rides and drives along the familiar 
roads which she has ridden and driven over five hundred times 
already ; the rare arrival of a new book, or of some old friend 
(more often her parent’s contemporary than her own) make up 
the sum of her excitements, or even expectations of excitement, 
perhaps, through all those years when youth is most eager for 
novelty, and the outer world seems an enchanted place. The 
effects on the character of this extreme regularity and mono- 
tony, this life at Low Pressure, vary, of course, in different 
individuals. Upon a dull mind without motu proprio, or spring 
of original ideas, it is, naturally, depressing enough, but it is 
far from equally injurious to those possessed of some force 
of character, provided they meet the affection and reasonable 
indulgence of liberty, without which the heart and intellect can 
no more develop healthfully than a babe can thrive without milk, 
or a child’s limbs grow agile in swaddling clothes. The young 
mind slowly working out its problems for itself, unwarped by 
the influence (so enormous in youth), of thoughtless companions, 
and devouring the great books of the world, ferreted out of a 
miscellaneous library by its own eager appetite and self-guided 
taste, is perhaps ripening in a healthier way than the best taught 
town child, with endless ‘‘ classes,” and masters for every 
accomplishment under the sun. Even the imagination is better 
cultivated in loneliness, when the child, through its solitary 
rambles by wood and shore, spins its gossamer webs of fancy, 
and invents tales of heroism and wonder such as no melodrama 
or pantomime ever yet brought to the town child’s exhausted 
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brain. Then the affections of the country child are concen- 
trated on their few objects with a passionate warmth of which 
the feelings of the town child, dissipated amid scores of friends 
and admirers, affords no measure whatever. The admiration 
amounting to worship paid by many a little lonely girl to 
some older woman who represents to her all of grace and 
goodness she has yet dreamed, and who descends every now 
and then from some far-off Elysium to be a guest in her 
home, is one of the least read and yet surely one of the 
prettiest chapters of innocent human sentiment. As to the 
graver and more durable affections nourished in the old 
home, the fond attachment of brothers and sisters ; the rever- 
ence for the father, the love—purest and deepest of all earthly 
loves—of mother for child and child for mother,—there can be 
little doubt that their growth in the calm, sweet country life 
must be healthier and deeper rooted than it can well be 
elsewhere. 

And finally, almost certainly, such a peaceful and solitary 
youth sgon enters the deeper waters of the moral and 
spiritual life, and breathes religious aspirations which have in 
them, in those early years, the freshness and the holiness 
of the morning. Happy and good must, indeed, be that 
later life from whose heights any man or woman can dare 
to look back on one of these lonely childhoods, without a 
covering of the face. Talk of hermitages or monasteries ! 
The real nursery of religion is one of these old English homes, 
where every duty is natural, easy, beautiful; where the plea- 
sures are so calm, so innocent, so interwoven with the duties 
that the one need scarcely be defined from the other; and 
where the spectacle of Nature’s loveliness is for ever suggesting 
the thought of Him who built the blue dome of heaven, and 
scattered over all the ground His love-tokens of flowers. The 
happy child dwelling in such a home with a father and mother, 
who speak to it sometimes of God and the life to come, but do 
not attempt to intrude into that Holy of Holies, a young soul’s 
love and penitence and resolution, is the place on earth, 
perhaps, best fitted to nourish the flame of religion. Of the 
cruelty and wickedness and meanness of the world the child 
hears only as she learns in her school books of the wild beasts 
or poisonous reptiles who may roam or crawl in African deserts. 
They are too far off to force themselves on her attention as 
dreadful problems of the Sphinx to be solved on pain of moral 
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death. Even of sickness, poverty, and death, she thinks 
oftenest as occasions for the kindly and helpful sympathy of 
her parents and guides. 

To turn to lighter matters. Of course among the first 
recognized pleasures of the country is the constant intercourse 
with, or rather bathing in, Nature. We are up to the lips in 
the ocean of fresh air, grass, and trees. It is not one beautiful 
object, or another, which attracts us (as sometimes happens 
in town), but, without being interrupted by thinking of 
them individually, they influence us en masse. Dame Nature 
has taken us on her lap, and soothes us with her own lullaby. 
Probably, on the whole, country folks admire each separate 
view and scrap of landscape less than their visitors from the 
town, and criticise it as little as schoolboys do their mother’s 
dress. But they love Nature as a whole, and her real influence 
appears in their genial characters, their healthy nervous sys- 
tems, and their optimist opinions. Nor is it by any means 
only inanimate nature wherewith they are concerned. Not to 
speak of their poorer neighbours (of whom they know much 
more, and with whom they usually live in far more kindly 
relations than townsfolk with theirs), they have incessant con- 
cern with brutes and birds. How much, to some of us, the 
leisurely watching of stately cattle, gentle sheep, and playful 
lambs, the riding and driving of generous, kindly-natured 
horses, and the companionship of loving dogs, adds to the sum 
of the day’s pleasures, and tunes the mind to its happiest 
keynote, it would be difficult to define. For my own part, 
I have never ceased to wonder how Christian divines have 
been able to picture heaven, and leave it wholly unpeopled by 
animals. Even for their own sakes (not to speak of justice to 
the oft ill-treated brutes), would they not have desired to give 
their humble companions some little corner in their boundless 
sky? A place with perpetual music going on, and not a 
single animal to caress—even those which Mahomet promised 
his followers,—his own camel, Balaam’s ass, and 'l'obit’s dog— 
would, I think, be a very incomplete and unpleasant paradise 
indeed ! 

It has often been said that the passion of Englishmen for 
field sports is really due to this love of Nature and of animals ; 
that, like sheep-dogs (who, if they are not trained to guard 
sheep, will by an irresistible impulse follow and harry them), 
they feel compelled to have something to do with hares and 
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foxes, and partridges and grouse, and salmon, and find that 
the only thing to be done is to course and hunt and shoot and 
angle for them. Into this mystery I cannot dive. The pro- 
pensity which can make a kind-hearted and merciful man (as 
most sportsmen are) not merely endure, but actually take 
pleasure in, killing innocent living things, and changing what 
is so beautiful in life and joy, into what is so ineffably sad 
and piteous wounded and dying, remains always to me utterly 
incomprehensible. But it is simply a fact that, boys trained 
from boyhood to take pleasure in such “sports,” and 
having, I doubt not, an “hereditary set of the brain” 
towards them, like so many greyhounds or pointers, never 
feel the ribrezzo or the remorse of the bird or beast-mur- 
derer, but escaping all reflection, triumph in their own skill, 
and at the same time enjoy the woods and fields and river- 
sides where their quarry leads them. To do them justice, as 
against many efforts lately made to confound them with tor- 
turers of a very different class, they know very little what 
pain they inflict, and they endeavour eagerly to make that 
pain as brief as possible. Nevertheless, Sport is as inexplicable 
a passion to the non-sporting mind to contemplate as for a 
deaf man to watch people dancing, bobbing up and down to 
music he does not hear. 

A larger source of wonder is it to reflect that this same 
unaccountable passion for killing pheasants and pursuing 
foxes has so deep a root in English life, that its arrest and 
disappointment by such a change of the game laws as would 
lead to the abolition of game, would practically revolutionize 
all our manners. The attraction of the towns already pre- 
ponderates over that of the country; but, as yet, the grouse 
have had the honour of proroguing annually the British 
Senate, and the partridges, the pheasants, the woodcocks, 
and the foxes, induce pretty nearly every man who can 
afford to shoot or hunt them, to bring his family to the 
country during the season wherein they are to be pursued. 
Of course women, left to themselves, would mostly choose 
to spend their winters in town, and their summers, from 
May till November, in the country. But the Sport determines 
the Session of Parliament, and the Session determines the 
season ; and as women love the London Season quite as much as 
men like fox-hunting, both parties are equally bound to the 
same unfortunate division of time, and year after year passes, 
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and the lilacs, and laburnums, and hawthorns, and limes in the 
old country homes waste their loveliness and their sweetness . 
unseen, and the little children pine in Belgravian and South 
Kensington mansions, when they ought to be romping among 
their father’s hay-fields, and galloping their ponies about his 
park. All these arrangements, and further, the vast establish- 
ments of horses and hounds, the enormous expenditure on 
guns, and gamekeepers and beaters, and game-preserving— 
the sole business of thousands of working-men, and the prin- 
cipal occupation and interest of half the gentlemen in the 
country—would be swept away by a stroke. 

By some such change as this, or, more probably, by the 
pressure of a hundred sources of change, it is probable, nay, 
it is certain, that the old form of country life (which I have 
been describing, perhaps, rather as it was a few years 
ago than as it is now), will pass away and become a thing of 
memory. When that time arrives, I cannot but think that 
England and the world will lose a phase of human existence 
which, with all its lights and shadows, has been, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and perfect yet realized on earth. Certainly 
it has offered to many a happiness, pure, stable, noble, and 
blameless, such as it will be hard to parallel in any of the 
novel types of high-pressure modern life. 


And, on the other hand, there is nothing so mournful as 
the life of an old ancestral home in the country! Everything 
reminds us of the lost, the dead who once called these stately 
chambers their habitations, whose voices once echoed through 
the halls, and for whose familiar tread we seem yet to wait; 
whose entrance, as of yore, through one of the lofty doors would 
scarcely surprise us; whom we almost expect, when we return 
after long absence, to see rising from their accustomed seats 
with open arms to embrace us, as in the days gone by. The 
trees they planted, the walks and flower-beds they designed ; 
the sword which the father brought back from his early ser- 
vice; the tapestry the mother wrought through her long 
years of declining health ; the dog grown blind and old, 
the companion of walks which shall never be taken again; 
the instrument which once answered to a sweet touch for ever 
still—these things make us feel death and change as we never 
feel them amid the instability and eager interests of town 
existence. All things remain as of old “since the fathers.fell 
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asleep.” The leaves of the woods come afresh, and then fade ; 
the rooks come cawing home; the church bells ring, and the 
old clock strikes the hour. Only there is one chair pushed a 
little aside from its wonted place, an old horse turned out to 
graze in peace for his latter days; a bedroom upstairs into 
which no one goes, save in silent hours, unwatched and 


furtively. 

As time goes by, and one after another of those who 
made youth blessed have dropped away, and we begin to 
count the years of those who remain, and watch grey hairs 
thickening on heads we remember golden, and talk of the 
hopes and ambitions of early days as things of the past— 
things which might have been, but now, we know, will never 
be on earth—when all this comes to pass, then the sense of 
the tragedy of life becomes too strong for us. ‘The dear home, 
loved so tenderly, is for us little better than the cenotaph 
of the lost and dead ; the warning to ourselves that over all our 
busy schemes and hopes the pall will soon come down—“ the 
night cometh when no man can work.” 

I believe it is this deep, sorrowful sense of all that is 
most sad and most awful in our mortal lot—a sense which 
we escape amid the rushing to and fro of London, but which 
settles down on our souls in such a home as I have pictured 
—which makes the country unendurable to many, as the 
shadows of the evening lengthen. To accept it, and look 
straight at the grave towards which they are walking down the 
shortened vista of their years, taxes men’s courage and faith 
beyond their strength, and they fly back to the business and 
the pleasures wherein such solemn thoughts are forgotten and 
drowned. And yet beneath our cowardice there is the long- 
ing that our little raceshould round itself once again to the old 
starting point ; that where we spent our. blessed childhood, and 
rested on our mother’s breast, and lisped our earliest prayers, 
there also we should lay down the burden of life, and repent 
its sins, and thank the Giver for its joys, and fall asleep,—to 
waken, we hope, in the eternal Home. 
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BY E. LYNN LINTON, AUTHOR OF “ PATRICIA KEMBALL,” “THE MAD 
WILLOUGHBYS,” ETC. 


 Masgt ! ” 

The voice was sweet and melodious, low in pitch, languid 
in intonation, and directed to an outer room where no one was 
sitting at this moment. Consequently Mabel, out of hearing, 
did not answer. 

“Mabel! are you there?” said the voice again. 

Still no answer. 

Then with a brisk impatience, quite unlike her former tone, 
the speaker said petulantly, 

“What a tiresome girl that is! She is never in the way 
when I want her,” as she roused herself from the sofa where 
she was lying in an attitude of studied but effective grace, and 
made three steps to the table. 

She wanted the second volume of the novel she was read- 
ing ; and the absent Mabel, who had failed to come when 
called, was the agent by whom her wants were generally 
supplied. 

Yet she was a young woman in apparently perfect health, 
and with no lack of power, mental or physical; tall, handsome, 
well-conditioned, and looking as if she might have borne a 
heavy burden with ease had the need been, or wrought a hard 
day’s work with credit if put to it. For all that, Mabel, 
pretty, loving Mabel Pennington her cousin and adorer, was 
her hand and foot, her slave and nurse; and Gertrude Roy- 
lance, the very goddess of indolence and self-indulgence, passed 
her home life in combining the privileges of an invalid with 
the enjoyments of untroubled health. 

It was a canon of faith at Oaktree House, where the two 
girls lived, that “ poor Gertrude was delicate,” of that fragile 
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order of humanity which has to be kept alive by incessant care; 
and that the final cause of Mabel’s existence was to attend on 
her superior cousin and prevent her from over-fatiguing her- 
self. Hven when there chanced to be a ball in the neighbour- 
hood, and the invalid who at home lived on the sofa danced 
for six hours at a stretch, or when the hunting-season had 
come round again, and she was amongst the foremost and 
most staying of the riders, even then that canon of faith stood 
firm. She was still credited with delicacy, but congratulated 
on the fine breeding which enabled her to overcome it for the 
moment, and to do so much more than could have been ex- 
pected. 

It was all her spirit, said her mother, Mrs. Roylance ; all 
the blood that was in her from both sides; while as for poor 
Mabel, you know—well, poor Mabel had not had the advan- 
tages of her cousin. She was “blue” by her mother’s side, 
certainly—for had not that mother been own sister to Mrs. 
Roylance ?—but then the father had been a vulgar, hearty 
plebeian ; not like Mr. Roylance, all nerves and bone like a 
racehorse; so that the rude health which knew nothing of 
hysterics, of languor, of delicacy in any direction, was to be 
expected as a matter of course, and if useful was uninterest- 
ing. As life is made up of those who get and those who give, 
it was only natural, considering the circumstances, that 
Gertrude should be the invalid and Mabel her sacrifice. 

Presently Mabel, flushed and smiling with a bunch of roses 
in her hand, came back to her post in the outer room. Her 
cousin was too nervous, too delicate to suffer her continual 
presence. She wanted her services not her companionship ; 
and made the short spells of conversation, when her serf was 
allowed to kneel by the sofa and talk to her if she had any- 
thing amusing to say, a reward of merit which the girl accepted 
as a reward beyond merit, one for which she could not be 
snfficiently grateful. 

“ Mabel! ” said the sweet voice languidly. 

Mabel was by her cousin’s side in an instant. 

“T have wanted you so much!” said Gertrude, closing her 
eyos as if about to faint, but speaking with more sorrow than 
blame, with more sense of suffering than of ill-usage. She left 
that to the conscience of her tender-hearted victim. 

The flush died away with the smile from the pretty loving 
face looking into hers. 
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“T am so sorry,” Mabel answered penitently. “I thought 
you were asleep, and went into the garden for some fresh 
flowers for you; and I stood talking for a few minutes to Hugh 
Mason who passed the gate.” 

Gertrude half opened her eyes. 

“Of what were you talking ?” she asked. 

“JT don’t know of what exactly; the flowers and the 
weather,” Mabel said a little shyly. Then with a certain 
effort, as if she tried not to appear embarrassed, she added, 
“and of the return of Mr. Dynevor.” 

“Ah! When?” 

Gertrude’s eyes were almost closed again now, but she 
watched Mabel through the long curved lashes keenly. 

“ Next week,” answered Mabel, her face breaking out into 
apparently encontrollable smiles as, with unconscious hypocrisy, 
throwing a false scent instinctively rather than of design, she 
laughed out: ‘and Hugh Mason says he is sure to give a ball 
as his house-warming after the alterations.” 

“‘ That will be pleasant for you,” said Gertrude in her soft, 
languid way. 

“And for you, too, I hope,” returned Mabel affec- 
tionately. 

“That depends on this wretched health of mine,” was the 
reply of the clear-complexioned, well-conditioned invalid. 

“Qh! [hope you will be well enough to go. It always 
seems to do you so much good to have a little pleasure,” said 
Mabel. 

Gertrude smiled plaintively, with saintly resignation, touch- 
ing acquiescence in the whips and stings of an unfriendly 
fortune. 

“TIT think it right to exert myself for my friends,” she 
answered. “It is hard enough to be so delicate as lam; I 
need not afflict others by letting them see how much I suffer, 
or making them attend to me too much.” 

“‘ Afflict ! it is a pleasure to do anything for you cried 
Mabel caressing her hands; and Gertrude, passing her pink 
finger-tips over the curly brown head worshipping her, said in 
her sweetest voice, her most enchanting manner, 

“Good Mabel! If it were not for you, love, I don’t 
know how I should get on! You are so good and devoted 
to me.”’ 

“And who would not be to such a darling as you are?” 

33 
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flung back Mabel enthusiastically ; whereat fair Gertrude smiled 
a fatigued smile, and her adorer, taking the hint, laid the roses 
very softly on the couch, and left the lovely sufferer from 
nerves and blood to her novel undisturbed. 

There are many praiseworthy circumstances in this highly 
favoured land of ours. We have the penny post and a free 
breakfast table; cargoes of pineapples in the summer, and 
nothing worse than glow-worms and hornets for the cobras and 
scorpions of other lands; we also have the British Constitu- 
tion ; but we have, as a set-off against these manifold blessings, 
a redundancy of young women in country places and a scarcity 
of marriageable men to match them. Hence a handsome young 
squire, with eight thousand a year, in a community like that of 
Sharlands, without a rival of his own height and where there are 
about twenty pretty girls from whom to choose, is a prize on the 
winning of which the whole female energies of the district are 
concentrated. His estate is the paradise at the gate of which 
all the peris, hopeful and desponding, stand at varying distances 
but with equal desires. And among the peris, casting wistful 
glances, the one towards Dynevor Hall and the other towards 
its master, were Gertrude Roylance and Mabel Pennington— 
Gertrude, the belle and “ first walking lady” of Sharlands, 
and Mabel, her humble cousin. 

This was Mabel’s characteristic designation. She was never 
anything but the cousin—never an individuality on her own 
account ; only and always the echo of the song, the shadow of 
the image. As her nature was one to which this quiet self- 
suppression was neither unpleasant nor inharmonious she made 
neither complaint nor effort to change it. Blythe and happy, 
loving and unselfish, so long as she could please her cousin 
Gertrude, wait on her, cherish her, sacrifice her own wishes 
for hers, believe that she was assuaging. the bitterness of her 
delicacy, she was perfectly happy. She wanted nothing more 
of life than to love and be of use. 

It was good news for Sharlands that Mr. Dynevor was on his 
way home. The place had missed him sorely, and his gross 
of peris had been in a very forlorn condition, wanting their 
master spirit within the gates of his paradise. To be sure his 
absence had been the penultimate cause of a brace of mar- 
riages ; by which the market had become lightened by so much ; 
for the vicar’s two daughters, being now undisturbed by the 

handsome young squire’s supreme attractions, had allowed 
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themselves to subside on the lower level offered by inferior 
aspirants; and the bird in the hand was in each case pro- 
nounced satisfactory, even though that one in the bush was so 
far more beautiful and desirable. There were still however, 
enough and to spare of the unmated to whom this return was 
as the return of day after night, of mirth after weeping ; but to 
none more than to the young ladies of Oaktree House—to 
Gertrude who coveted the estate, and to Mabel who loved the 
man, as yet without knowing that she did love him. 

He had been very kind to her last year when he was at the 
Hall; singularly kind. But she was only seventeen then; a 
mere child, as Gertrude used to say with the contempt of com- 
pleted majority, the glorious flowering of twenty-three for 
the insipid immaturity of nonage. And Mabel’s manifest 
pleasure in his society had been only the gratitude of a young 
person taken notice of unduly—a child’s affectionate venality, 
if innocently venal yet venal all the same, bought by a few 
kind words or a summer day’s excursion, with boats and 
champagne to satisfy the sentiment and the senses. This was 
how Gertrude looked at it from the height of her confessed 
superiority. For all that, she watched the young person 
through her long curved lashes keenly, and noted the blush and 
the smile spreading like sunshine over the happy young face 
when she said that Mr. Dynevor was coming home. And 
watching, she schemed and pondered. 

There were two Mr. Dynevors at Sharlands: the one, first 
in position if not in age, this young Mr. Lambert Dynevor at 
the Hall; the other, his cousin Dion Dynevor, some twenty 
years his senior, living at Hart Lodge just outside the park. 
This cousin was scarcely the young fellow’s friend in the higher 
sense, though outwardly they were on civil terms enough ; for 
the advent of the boy, after Dion had been taught to consider 
himself his uncle’s heir fcr so many years, had been resented 
at the time and ever after as an offence against justice and a 
personal wrong excusing hostility if not demanding reparation. 
Still, there had been no open break ; and the world does not 
trouble itself with the rugged under-scores beneath a smooth 
surface. 

Besides these two men there was also another Dynevor at 
Sharlands ; the old lady, or Madam, as she was generally called, 
Lambert’s mother—the Sarah to whom a son had been given 
in her husband’s old age and her own declining years. For 
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she was over forty when the boy was born in London—odd 
things happen in London—whither she had gone for better 
attendance during the event than she could have from the 
country nurses and doctors of Sharlands; and long after she 
had given up all hope of ever holding her own child in her 
arms. It had been a great disappointment and the cause of 
her husband’s enduring disfavour that she had been a childless 
wife ; and Madam, who was a proud woman and fond of her 
rather disagreeable lord, had naturally made much account of 
her motherhood—when it came. JDion’s father, also Dion 
Dynevor, swore that she did it to spite him; and he and his 
wife and their son let fly their arrows of indignation winged 
with all sorts of strong insinuations. They stopped at nothing 
in their wrath; and the neighbours who had no estates, lis- 
tened partly amused and partly horrified; when they departed 
delivering themselves of quiet homilies on the snare of riches, 
and thanking a kind Providence which had saved them from the 
dangers of wealth. But whatcould be done? How much so- 
ever Mr. and Mrs. Dion might dislike it, the boy was a great 
fact which had to be accepted ; and even a disappointed heir 
cannot strangle the obtrusive baby in its cradle. The affection 
between the two brothers which had always been of a cool 
kind, dashed with envy on the one side and arrogance on the 
other, went down to zero; while as for the wives—if Mrs. 
Lambert could have found a flaw in Mrs. Dion’s crystal, or if 
Mrs. Dion could have put her hand on a stain in Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s ermine, each would have proclaimed their find to the 
world at all four corners, and the country would have been re- 
freshed by a scandal of gigantic dimensions. 

The cause of all this turmoil did not seem to be welcome 
anywhere. His old father, to be sure, was proud of him, but 
he died when Lambert was still a little fellow; and then no one 
had a surplusage of love for him. His mother was not like 
other mothers, and had but little of a mother’s caressing ways. 
She was proud of the boy, none more so, and had him carefully 
attended to by nurses, governesses, tutors, in due gradation 
as he grew out of the successive spheres presided over by 
these persons; but she gave herself very little trouble else 
about him, and saw him as seldom as was decent in a mother. 
Nevertheless, Lambert grew up a fine, handsome, generous, 
joyous kind of young fellow, brave and bold, loving and 
giving; a man to whom life of itself was a luxury, and to 
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whom the gravest obstacles were but as good-sized ninepins, 
to be bowled over by a steady aim and a strong hand—such 
as he had. How he came by his beauty, his good humour, 
and his magnificent physique, he, the son of a querulous 
sexagenarian father and a forty-year-old mother, was a 
marvel no one quite understood. Madam herself did not 
quite understand it, she said, and always met her neighbours’ 
thinly-veiled sarcasms with a grave acquiescence in their 
justice. 

“ Yes, it is strange, is it not?” she would say. “I can 
scarcely believe myself the mother of such a son of Anak ! ” 


oo 


II. 
Tue ball prophesied of by Hugh Mason, the bird in the 


hand of the vicar’s younger daughter, translated itself into a 
garden-party, with a “‘ carpet-dance ” to finish off the evening 
as the young people would have it finished. It was more 
appropriate for the time of year, which was the sunny month 
of June; and country peris are not afraid of the daylight 
like their town-bred sisters, but bear comparison with the 
flowers bravely enough. 

Those judges who pronounce for a tall, dark-haired girl 
with a cream-coloured skin and sleepy eyes of the softest 
brown, shaded by lashes that would have made the fortune of 
a Circassian, found Gertrude Roylance the belle, both of Shar- 
lands in general and of their special féte; but Mabel had her 
advocates as well as her cousin—Mabel, with the curly brown 
head, the blue eyes, shy and sweet, the fresh skin of milk and 
roses, the slight young figure, supple and slender, of the 
typical English girl, pure, true, and tender. it was scarcely 
just to say that she rivalled her cousin. Gertrude was so 
infinitely the superior of the two artistically, it was absurd to 
make a comparison between them; but perhaps the younger 
girl’s expression was the more satisfactory if colour and line 
and feature were inferior ; and her character, if less interesting 
to study as a work of art, had more in it as a work of nature. 
Still, men are weak on that question of a woman’s beauty. A 
good complexion ranks with most of them higher than a good 
temper, while graceful manners, a superb figure, fine eyes, and 
undeniable points of hands and feet are worth as much as 
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intellect and truth, fidelity and honour; and with some worth 
a good deal more. 

Lambert Dynevor had always been one of those who held 
it as a fact not to be disputed that Gertrude Roylance was the 
loveliest girl in England, no matter what the charms of the 
rival brought against her, Indeed she had been the goddess 
of his fancy for a season; but last year that fancy of his, a 
little vagrant and unsettled as belonged to his age, had 
wandered off towards Mabel; and this year would probably 
see a new love altogether. By the look of things at the 
present moment however, it would see a return on the old; 
for as soon as Mrs, Roylance and her two girls came into the 
garden, Mr. Dynevor concentrated his whole duty as host in 
devotion to them ; at the first impartially, but as the day wore 
on, to Gertrude in excess of all the rest. But then, you see, 
as Mrs. Roylance said, Gertrude was delicate and demanded 
especial attention. 

It was a lovely day, and an admirably got-up féte ; happy 
faces and pretty toilettes abounded; but Mabel was ill at 
ease. She did not know why she was not as happy as she had 
expected to be. Everything was perfect: what was amiss with 
her? Lambert had spoken to her kindly—very kindly ; he 
had been careful to see her well placed at Badminton, and 
well matched at croquet; he had taken her to the refreshment 
tent for an ice ; what more could she expect from the host of 
so many guests—the master of so many movements? To be 
sure he was more with Gertrude, dear, graceful, delicate Ger- 
trude, giving only so much of himself to the rest as he was 
obliged; and she quite acknowledged her cousin’s superior 
charms both to herself and everyone else ; still, she was ill at 
ease somehow, and more than once wished herself at home; 
while the lookers-on wagged their heads and said they saw 
clearly there would soon be a mistress at Dynevor Hall, and 
Mrs. Roylance would settle her daughter well. And they cer- 
tainly made a grand-looking pair; a more striking and in one 
sense a better matched pair than did Lambert and Mabel; 
and so Mabel felt in her secret heart, with something very like 
a sob and a wish that she had been born tall, superb, and 
cream-coloured like cousin Gertrude, not a mere insignificant 
apple-faced dairymaid as she was. 

There was another person also to whom this public devo- 
tion of the handsome young master gave even greater pain 
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than it gave to Mabel. Grim, saturnine Dion, with his coal- 
black eyes and iron-grey hair, looked on frowning, thinking 
his chance on both sides so much the farther off for what he 
saw. While Lambert was unmarried a kind Providence might 
break, his neck, and then the land would go to the man who 
had always regarded himself as the rightful owner unjustly 
ousted; but marriage would probably send his chances another 
step to the background, and the old difficulty would crop up 
again about strangling an unwelcome heir in his cradle. Also 
he had loved Gertrude Roylance ever since she was of an age 
to be loved at all; and though he knew his pitiful half-a- 
dozen hundreds a year had no chance with a superb creature 
who spent nearly as much on her dress and dogs, for all 
that he did not like to see another step in where he was 
excluded, and that other the man who had already injured 
him sufficiently by being born at all. 

Under the trees, as much a guest as the rest, sat Madam, 
a cold, pale, silent old dame, with an Elizabethan kind of 
stately pride and pitiless severity of which every one was more 
or less afraid. She watched the games and pretty follies afloat 
as one who had no interest therein—watched them with her 
hard, haughty, unsympathetic face set like a flint, sitting there 
under the trees impassive and immovable, like a shadow on the 
brightness of the day. She had been gradually hardening and 
stiffening for some time past now. ‘Those who knew her best 
said that she had never been the same woman since her hus- 
band died. Something seemed to have passed over her then 
that took the heart out of her, and left her only the outer husk 
of pride and coldness, of reserved impenetrability such as she 
wore now. 

Of late years she had become almost ferociously pious, 
and strangely generous to Dion. In the days of long ago, 
when she had felt her childlessness like a curse—felt it chiefly 
in the increasing disfavour of her husband who had never loved 
this younger brother, and loved still less that brother’s son, his 
natural successor—she too had set herself against the heir pre- 
sumptive of the Dynevor estates ; but of late she had changed 
in her ways, and with no more show of personal affection had 
made herself in a manner the patroness and protectress of this 
grim, middle-aged failure—this Mordecai at the gates of the 
favoured Haman she called her son, Lambert Dynevor. Had 
there been any intelligible reason why, one might have said 
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that her manner looked like remorse. Perhaps it was only 
pity. 

At one moment during the féte, Lambert, Gertrude, and 
Dion found themselves together, in a kind of family party under 
the trees, where Madam sat. They made a striking group, 
each individual having special qualities marking him or her off 
from the crowd, and all more or less typical and picturesque. 
Madam with her stately Elizabethan sternness, dressed-in her 
unvarying black velvet for all that the summer day was bright 
and warm, her white hair built up in rows of last century curls, 
and her head and shoulders shrouded in fine old lace, looked 
like the queen of the day surveying the revels before her with 
more scorn than pleasure ; Dion, by her side, watchful, cynical, 
the expression of latent power in every feature, every gesture, 
the expression too of potential passion—of revenge, of hatred, 
malice and cruelty, if so be that the occasion offered—was to- 
day only the philosopher who has weighed all the pleasures of 
life and found them but dust, measured all the joys of man and 
written against them Vanity—save perhaps a woman’s love, 
lightest, vainest thing of all; while Lambert, ruddy, fair-faced, 
handsome, bright with the strength of manhood, flushed with 
the hour’s delight, glad with the sense of an enduring and 
abounding joy, was the favourite of fortune, to whom all things 
had come by free grace and unearned gift. And Gertrude f— 
Gertrude was the younger queen whose crown was at her feet, 
waiting only for the consecrating hand. 

And in truth she looked something like a queen, with her 
black hair bound in a coronet above her head, and the feathered 
thing she called a hat set in the manner of an aureole above it, 
with her pearl-white dress on which the crimson roses she had 
chosen for her colour had even more than ordinary intensity of 
hue, and where the golden chain about her neck seemed to be the 
badge of sovereignty. Graceful, languid, regal in the way of 
feminine supremacy rather than in that of direct command, she 
sat by the side of Madam, sharing the honours of her state if 
surpassing her attractions ; Dion and Lambert, both her slaves 
—the former the one on whom she placed her foot, the latter 
him to whom she bent her head—her attitude to each deter- 
mined simply by that omnipotent magician, Gold. 

In the distance pretty Mabel fluttered about the croquet 
hoops, her gauzy dress of blue looking like a bit of the sky fallen 
to the ground, while she might have been one of the cherubs 
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banished to the earth for some heaven-held misdemeanour. 
But she was only the young queen’s waiting-maid; and her 
glances cast this way to the family group beneath the trees 
where her heart was, were only glances of dutiful devotion, 
watching to see if her mistress needed her. 

This at least was the way in which Gertrude put it, when 
she said with a sweet smile of condescending gratitude : 

“What a gocd litile thing that cousin of mine is. She is 
like a second maid to me, and waits on me almost too assiduously. 
She is sometimes a little overpowering, dear child, with her 
rather noisy ways and fussy interference. But she isa good 
little soul of the servant class; not in the least fitted to bea 
lady or to hold a responsible social position.” 

“TI hate your spaniel women ! ” said Dion sourly. 

But Lambert said hastily : 

“No one can say that of Miss Pernington. She seems to 
me the very essence of sweetness and goodness.” 

Gertrude looked languid and superior. 

*‘ Yes, so she is,” she said. ‘‘ She is the best little creature 
living ; but for all that she is a born servant and not a lady.” 

“T have always thought her of an inferior type,” said 
Madam in her stately way. “But,” reflectively, «‘the world 
wants milk-maids as well as fine ladies; and good health is 
perhaps a more important matter than highly-strung nerves.” 

“Yes, you are right,” Gertrude answered calmly. “ You 
always are right, Mrs. Dynevor.” 

At this moment a servant came upon the party from the 
back, by the shrubbery path which also led to the offices, and 
which was a masked way made by the late Mr. Dynevor’s 
father at the cost of some hundreds of pounds and of about 
as much ingenuity as would have built a city. 

“If you please, ma’am, a woman wants to speak to you,” 
he said. “I told her you was particularly engaged, but she 
would not take no for an answer, and insists on speaking with 
you.” 

“What woman?” asked Madam with a certain sudden 
contraction of her pale lips that would have been a shiver, 
had she been a coward. As it was, it meant setting her teeth 
to meet that which she knew would some day come upon her. 

“T do not know, ma’am,” he answered, “ she is a stranger 
to these parts. She only says she wants to see you.” 

“* Ask her business,” said Madam sternly. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” was the obedient reply. 

But as the man turned, a decent-looking woman, of forty- 
five or so, came from behind the trees, and dropping a 
curtsey said in a firm voice like one that would not be 
denied— 

“ Can I speak a word with you, my lady? My name is 
Moss—Mary Moss. Perhaps you may remember me; I met 
you in London a time back.” 

The stern old face grew blanched; the pale lips drew 
themselves closer together; the vixen eyes, a little dilated, 
glanced first at Lambert and then flashed back on Dion—no 
love in them for either; then they looked up at the woman 
standing before her, and Madam said in a voice of unnatural 
stillness— 

“Yes, I remember you, Mary; come into the house, I will 
speak with you.” 

“Why do you disturb my mother at such a time? What 
on earth can you want with her?” cried Lambert hastily. 

Good and generous as he was, he had got a temper, and 
being a Dynevor felt himself entitled to rule the district like 
a king. 

The woman called Mary Moss looked at the handsome 
young autocrat towering above her and speaking to her with 
such masterful disdain, a strange expression coming into her 
own strong, purposeful face. 

“T have business with your mother,” she said in an odd 
way, not quite in the way it might have been expected that 
a wayfarer with travel-stained garments, poor, weary, and 
footsore, would have spoken to the young squire, master of 
the domain where she had intruded. “The lady knows me 
and know what I have to say,” she added. 

** Yes,” said Madam with an effort, “I have business with 
her. Come into the house, Mary,” she said again, this time 
rising. 

“Cannot you talk here, mother?” inquired Lambert 
haughtily. 

The circumstance annoyed him altogether. He did not like 
this secret business of his mother’s, and with a travel-stained 
woman of the people. Though neither fanciful nor suspicious, 
it seemed to bring with it the sense of a mystery that disturbed 
and vexed him. | 

“‘T must speak to the lady alone,” again said Mary Moss, 
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looking full into the young man’s face; and again there was 
something, both in her eyes and her voice, that was odd and 
unlikely. 

“‘Yes, we have business I do not care to discuss in public,” 
said Madam. 

Lambert, with an impatient, “I hate mysteries!” offered 
his arm to his mother to assist her across the lawn. 

“Thank you, no, I do not require your help,” said 
Madam coldly, as if his dutiful politeness was an offence. 

And the two women, the patrician and the plebeian, the 
mistress and the suitor, walked slowly across the lawn, passing 
through the merry groups like the shadows of coming sorrow 
flung across the sunshine. 

An idea, strange and inexplicable, shot like an inspiration 
across Gertrude. She was of the generation to whom Lam- 
bert Dynevor was in no sense a mystery, rather a very pleasant 
substantial fact standing solidly on eternal bases; nevertheless 
she had heard echoes of the old-time suspicions and wonder- 
ings when Madam had brought home her boy; and the 
sudden appearance of this strange woman seemed somehow to 
be connected with these old-time suspicions, these whispered 
wonderings. What if it had been all a trick, and Madam in 
despair had really palmed off a supposititious child on her 
husband, hoping to win back the love her childlessness had 
lost her? What if Dion was after all the real heir, and 
Lambert only a make-believe to be tumbled off his pedestal 
when the righteousness of justice should be done? 

As she sat under the trees watching the retreating figures, 
Lambert standing before her, Dion pale, jealous, watchful, and 
suspicious by her side, she turned gracefully to him, and said 
in the sweetest voice, the most enchanting manner at her 
command— 

“You have not been to see our roses this summer, Mr. 
Dynevor. I think,” smiling graciously, “even such a con- 
noisseur as you will allow that some of them are nice. Not 
equal to yours I know, but passable.” 

**T will come,” said Dion in a low voice. 

For years he had hungered and thirsted for even so much 
grace as this fair queen of his dreams had just now shown 
him ; and it had never come. Hart Lodge and six hundred 
a-year were nowhere in the scale of Gertrude’s chances; but 
the possibility born of Madam’s face and the new woman, 
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Mary Moss, gave that scale a sudden twist, and Dion, repre- 
senting the Dynevor estate, became all at once a personage 
whose favour was worth the trouble of fostering. 

“T see the game is ended; will you make up one of the 
next set?”’ asked Lambert, suspecting nothing, therefore 
using the tone and look of undisguised admiration he had 
used throughout the day. 

“No, thank you, I will stay here a little longer. I am 
tired,” said fair Gertrude. ‘‘ But do not let me detain you, 
Mr. Dynevor. I dare say Mr. Dion will take care of me. He 
is not a croquet-player I think,” with a smile of the same 
exquisite sweetness as before. 

Lambert flushed ; the cynical countenance of Dion relaxed ; 
Gertrude, innocent of all cause of offence or congratulation on 
either side, fanned herself in slow, rhythmic movements, and 
looked at the groups scattered about the lawn with graceful 
interest. Just then, Mabel sent by Mrs. Roylance to make 
sure that Gertrude was not faint, not tired, not exhausted, not 
uncomfortable in any way, came up to the triad. 

“ Aunt wishes to know how you are, dear,” she said in 
her fresh young voice; ‘and if you are tired or want any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“T am a little tired, thanks,” said Gertrude. ‘I am not 
going to play this game.” 

“Tam so sorry!” cried Mabel. “Do you feel ill, dear?” 

Gertrude smiled and slightly shrugged her shoulders. 

“No, my good little Mabel,” she answered, “not ill enough 
to cause you the slightest alarm. So do not go into hysterics, 
I beg, dear child ; [ am only rather tired, nothing more.” * 

“Come, Miss Pennington, do you take your cousin’s 
place,” said Lambert who by this time had got over his 
momentary annoyance at Gertrude’s refusal and seemed quite 
content with her substitute. 

Gertrude was indignant that he was so content; and angry 
with Mabel, Lambert, Dion, and herself that she could not 
prevent this substitution. She wished to drive her pair for 
the present equally harnessed and held, letting the one go 
free whom time should prove to be the one of least money- 
worth. But till that time came she had no desire to give up 
the reins of either to a second hand. Nevertheless, circum- 
stance was too strong for her, and she was outwitted by her 
own action. Had she been at home, gracefully reclinig on 
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the sofa, she might have claimed her pretty young cousin’s ser- 
vices for a thousand minor needs. Sitting under the trees at a 
garden party, with a stalwart gentleman, her slave, to attend 
on her, she could not frame a reason that would hang together 
why Mabel should remain and not take her part in the game. 

Hence she was fain to see Lambert take her cousin on 
his arm, with just the same lover-like kind of courtesy as he 
had been showing to herself—it was the young man’s way 
with pretty women—and walk off to the croquet-ground, 
evidently as well pleased with the waiting-maid as the queen ; 
evidently therefore a man not to be relied on, and whose 
admiration was worth no more than the wind in the solid cal- 
culation of chances. 

And Gertrude was right. Lambert was quite as well 
pleased to be the squire of Mabel as of herself, much as he 
admired her. His feelings, which were only fancies, changed 
from hour to hour, and he was in no hurry to consolidate his life 
or to deprive himself of freedom. He was just a joyous, good- 
natured, high-spirited young man, who has never yet been 
forced to think, and who thus takes the goods of to-day with- 
out planning for their recurrence to-morrow, and who believes 
in the law which, with winged seeds, makes floating come 
before rooting. 

To Mabel it was as if the clouds, which had hitherto some- 
how gathered between her and the summer sun, had cleared 
off since Lambert took her on his arm as Gertrude’s sub- 
stitute. She confessed now to herself that this was the most 


delightful garden-party she had ever known, and that she had ~ 


never been so happy as she was now—no never since she was 
a little child and mamma had given her her “best doll.” 
Walking across the lawn to be Lambert Dynevor’s partner at 
croquet was even better than playing with her best doll; and 
her happiness made her look so pretty that Lambert thought 
she was almost as lovely as Gertrude, and somehow rather nicer. 
His thought, showing itself as such thoughts usually do, 
determined Gertrude’s. Between Dion and Lambert she 
would be a fool to hesitate—were there a chance of upsetting 
present arrangements. Of the one she was sure; with the 
other, Mabel or some other pretty girl might be her successful 
rival any day. She would watch then, and do her best to 
find out if Dion had a chance; and if he had, she would make 
it hers as well. 
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Mary Moss, gave that scale a sudden twist, and Dion, repre- 
senting the Dynevor estate, became all at once a personage 
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used throughout the day. 
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is not a croquet-player I think,” with a smile of the same 
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her fresh young voice; ‘‘and if you are tired or want any- 
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“T am a little tired, thanks,” said Gertrude. ‘I am not 
going to play this game.” 
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free whom time should prove to be the one of least money- 
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the sofa, she might have claimed her pretty young cousin’s ser- 
vices for a thousand minor needs. Sitting under the trees at a 
garden party, with a stalwart gentleman, her slave, to attend 
on her, she could not frame a reason that would hang together 
why Mabel should remain and not take her part in the game. 

Hence she was fain to see Lambert take her cousin on 
his arm, with just the same lover-like kind of courtesy as he 
had been showing to herself—it was the young man’s way 
with pretty women—and walk off to the croquet-ground, 
evidently as well pleased with the waiting-maid as the queen ; 
evidently therefore a man not to be relied on, and whose 
admiration was worth no more than the wind in the solid cal- 
culation of chances. 

And Gertrude was right. Lambert was quite as well 
pleased to be the squire of Mabel as of herself, much as he 
admired her. His feelings, which were only fancies, changed 
from hour to hour, and he was in no hurry to consolidate his life 
or to deprive himself of freedom. He was just a joyous, good- 
natured, high-spirited young man, who has never yet been 
forced to think, and who thus takes the goods of to-day with- 
out planning for their recurrence to-morrow, and who believes 
in the law which, with winged seeds, makes floating come 
before rooting. 

To Mabel it was as if the clouds, which had hitherto some- 
how gathered between her and the summer sun, had cleared 
off since Lambert took her on his arm as Gertrude’s sub- 
stitute. She confessed now to herself that this was the most 
delightful garden-party she had ever known, and that she had - 
never been so happy as she was now—no never since she was 
a little child and mamma had given her her “best doll.” 
Walking across the lawn to be Lambert Dynevor’s partner at 
croquet was even better than playing with her best doll; and 
her happiness made her look so pretty that Lambert thought 
she was almost as lovely as Gertrude, and somehow rather nicer. 

His thought, showing itself as such thoughts usually do, 
determined Gertrude’s. Between Dion and Lambert she 
would be a fool to hesitate—were there a chance of upsetting 
present arrangements. Of the one she was sure; with the 
other, Mabel or some other pretty girl might be her successful 
rival any day. She would watch then, and do her best to 
find out if Dion had a chance; and if he had, she would make 
it hers as well. 
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Wut the croquet balls were spinning through the hoops, and 
the shuttlecocks flying over the net, Madam and Mary Moss 
were closeted in the lady’s private apartment, through the 
open windows of which the shouts and laughter of the guests, 
coming in bursts of pleasant glee, were as sounds from 
another world, so far removed were they from the sombre 
business between these ill-matched companions. The two 
women faced each other; the one stern, the other resolute ; 
both women of character and purpose. 

“So you have broken your word, Mary!” began Mrs. 
Dynevor, looking at her fixedly. 

“ T am sorry, my lady, to have had it to do, but hunger is 
a hard driver,” answered Mary. 

‘Yes; harder than honour; harder than an oath sworn on 
the Bible. In your case I see it is,” said Madam. ‘“ What 
else indeed can you expect from the canaille,” she added, 
scornfully. 

‘Tt is easy for a lady as has never known what it is to 
want, to blame them as has,” said Mary. ‘ You would not 
have liked my life these last years yourself, my lady; and I’m 
thinking you would have done pretty much as I have done; 
if you’d have had the screw you'd have used it.” 

“No, before I would have done as you have done, I would 
have died,” said Madam fiercely. ‘And you should have 
died too, Mary, before you had done this thing which you swore 
before God never to do—come to find me in my own home; 
me and mine.” 

“ You may get quit of me without much trouble, my lady,” 
said Mary Moss in a quiet, distinct voice. ‘I have come for 
money, and you can buy me to go as soon as you’ve a mind.” 

“ And if I give you money to-day, what guarantee have I 
that you will not be back again next week for more?” said 
Mrs. Dynevor, still holding her look and accent of contempt. 
“You promised me once before, when I gave you money 
enough to last your lifetime—gave you what was an income 
that would have satisfied better people than yourself; how can 
I trust you now?” 

“¢ He’s gone,” Mary answered. ‘ You know what he was; 
he’d sell his soul for money, and then he’d not keep what he’d 
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got. I can take care of myself now, and will, if so be you'll 
stand my friend, my lady. It was his doing that we came to 
grief; but now that the Lord has taken him, I am on my own 
feet, and I can stand.” 

“Yes, it is all very well to throw the blame on your hus- 
band now that he is dead and gone, and not able to give his 
version of matters,” Madam returned ; “but you don’t look 
to me like a woman who would be led by her husband or any 
one else against her will; and what he did with his right hand 
you very probably did with your left.” 

“That may be, or it mayn’t be,” said Mary doggedly. 
* What’s past is done with ; what’s on us or to come is all we 
have to care for. And I want money now to keep me from 
starvation ; and if one of those in this big house will not give 
it me, another may be, will.” 

“Wretch ! do you mean to say you would betray me? ” 
cried Madam fiercely. 

‘A drowning man catches at a straw,” said Mary; “and 
one would sell a secret like anything else, if one was hungry 
and could make it into bread.” 

She spoke without heat or insolence, only very deter- 
minedly, very distinctly. For once in her life Madam had 
found her mistress and a will under which her own had to go 
down. She recognized too the force of circumstances as well 
as the strength of the woman’s will, and knew that she must 
give way, surrounded as she was on all sides, taken in her own 
net and unable to free herself. 

“ Well, I will help you,” she said after a moment’s pause, 
during which she had appeared to reflect, doing her best to 
make her submission to necessity wear the look of voluntary 
surrender to an impulse of kindness ; Mary Moss, as politic as 
herself, accepting this enforced submission as the voluntary act 
of grace it was assumed to be. “ How much will set you straight 
again? how much will insure your never troubling me or 
mine so long as you live ?” 

‘Mary named a sum; it was a thousand pounds. 

“That will keep me respectable,” she said, “and I’ll put 
it where it will be safe, and never trouble you more.” 

“TI gave you two before; that makes three thousand 
pounds!” cried Madam in a tone of mingled injury and 


anger. 
‘‘- Your husband has been dead these twenty years or more,” 
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said Mary, quietly. ‘‘ Please to reckon up, my lady, how 
many thousands you have had as mistress here and guardian 
of—the young gentleman; you'll find them come to a pre- 
cious deal more than what I’ve had, who made it possible 
for you.” 

Mrs. Dynevor did not answer. She felt the justice of what 
the woman said, but a proud old aristocrat does not like to 
hear justice argued by the lips of a plebeian; and though she 
did not wish to do wrong, she did not care to be put right by 
such a one as Mary Moss. 

“What my income is has nothing to do with the question,” 
she said proudly. ‘ You forget yourself, Mary.” 

‘A hungry woman is apt to,” answered Mary. 

** Are you hungry now?” asked Madam. 

‘‘ Pve walked twelve miles and have not broke my fast to- 
day,” Mary answered. 

“Why did you not tell me that _— ?” cried: Madam 
hastily, her sense of hospitality wounded as well as her 
woman’s heart of pity touched. 

“T could have bought in the town, when I went back with 
money in my hand,” said Mary. 

“You shall have something here before you start,” cried 
Madam, ringing the bell sharply ; and when the servant came, 
to his astonishment almost made manifest, she ordered meat 
and bread and beer to be brought up here—here, in her own 
sacred private room, “for this person,” and on the instant. 
She might resent the visit, writhe under the demand, but she 
was the mistress of Dynevor Hall and no one must want 
within those walls. 

“ Shall I not go down into the kitchen, my lady? it is 
putting you about here,” asked the unwelcome guest, mean- 
ing no ill. 

The lady gave her a sharp suspicious glance. 

“No,” she said shortly, “ you are best here.” 

“T would not talk, if that’s your meaning. If I’ve been 
forced to turn the screw to save myself from being hungered, I 
am no tattler.” 

Mary said this proudly, with an air of offended dignity not 
‘unbecoming to her fine strong face. 

“You are best here,” repeated Mrs. Dynevor coldly. 

The woman smoothed her shawl, and said no more; she 
was one of the simply direct kind, not loquacious ; but when. 
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the meat and bread and beer came she eat and drank as if she 
was as she had said, half famished. She was too purposeful 
- for nerves; and neither the strange errand on which she had 
come, nor the exciting scene through which she had passed, 
had affected her appetite, sharpened by a twelve miles’ walk 
and a twenty-four hours’ fast. 

When she had finished, Mrs. Dynevor, who had not spoken 
during the time, but had sat as still and as stern as imper- - 
sonate death, gave her some loose money and a piece of 
paper. | 
“T have not the sum you want in the house, naturally,” 
she said; “ but if you will take this open check to the bank, 
in ten days from now, you will have half the amount you 
claim, five hundred pounds ; in two months’ time you will have 
the rest. The money I give you is for your immediate wants. 
You see I trust you once more, Mary! I am willing to over- 
look your breach of faith and to give you another chance.” 

She spoke as if she was the generous dispenser of forgive- 
ness and unforced bounty. It was a little farce between them, 
which both thought it well to play. 

“Thank you, my lady, and you may. I will never trouble 
you more; I never will indeed,” said Mary solemnly. “ This 
is the last you will see of me in this life, believe me it is.” 

“‘T do believe you,” said Madam. 

“ And I will not even ask to go through the garden again,” 
continued the other woman, with a yearning look to the win- 
dow ; “ though it did my heart good to see him so fine and 
strong and happy as he looks, so handsome, and my own! ” 

“« Silence! ” cried Mrs. Dynevor sternly. ‘‘ You have no 
right to speak of him. You are paid for your bargain, and let 
it be a bargain.” 

Tears came into the woman’s eyes. 

“You are right, my lady,” she said humbly ; “ as you say, 
I sold my right—have sold it twice over, and have no right 
to speak of him; but human nature’s not easy put away, and 
one’s own is always one’s own!” 

“ He is not yours! ” cried Madam strongly agitated. “It 
is false.” ,. 

The woman looked at her keenly, and the old white face 
met her look as boldly. What she had bought and paid for, 
that she determined to hold; but the interview was trying her, 


and her face was wilder than it ought to have been. Mary 
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had no wish to hurt her. She had accomplished her purpose, 
raised herself above want for ever; she did not want to be 
hard on the conquered. 

‘* Good-day, and may God bless you, lady,” she said, rising 
and dropping the regulation curtsey. ‘‘We did wrong, both 
you and me, but he.is the gainer, and you at least have not 
suffered.” 

How do you know whether I have suffered or not! ”’ 
said the poor lady. “ Is living with a daily lie, a daily fraud 
and injustice no suffering? Now, go; you have been here too 
long, and let me never see your face again till we meet in the 
next world.” 

“To be judged,” said Mary solemnly, as she turned and 
left the room, quitting the house by the side door that led 
through the orchard into the highway—when there, taking 
the road that led by the river-side, to the town if you took 
the right turn ; to the sea if you followed the wrong. 

During this interview, Gertrude Roylance, afflicted with 
one of her sudden headaches and the faintness characteristic 
of her delicate condition, had retreated from the oppressive 
gaiety of the lawn and had taken refuge in the guest-chamber, 
next Madam’s private apartments. There was no one about 
the house when she entered, for the servants were all employed 
on their several duties or their pleasures; hence she was not 
seen as she glided noiselessly up the staircase to the great 
room set apart for the more favoured of the ladies, and no one 
but herself heard the murmur of voices from the adjoining 
chamber, by which she was guided to her retreat. . But listen 
as she might, she could gather no connected story from what 
she heard. There were broken threads of the skein, isolated 
words, incomplete and wildly suggestive, but nothing that she 
could piece together, beyond her certainty of a secret, a 
mystery, perhaps a crime; the chink of coin and the fact of 
food. 

In her own mind she had not a doubt of the reason why. 
It was not by inspiration or intuition, or by any other impos- 
sible mental faculty, that she came tothe conclusion—Lambert 
was a supposititious child, and Dion was the rightful heir ; it 
was simply by the process of putting two and two together, 
and believing in the result. If such a thing had never been 
heard of before, in all probability Gertrude Roylance would 
not have been the one to have imagined the process; but 
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having been in olden times she did not see why it should not 
be repeated in modern ones, and why the strange suspicions 
she had heard every now and then whispered, from her youth 
upwards, should not be ill-understood truths to which here 
was the key. 
_ It was an interesting moment for her; it would have been 
more interesting had things been clearer; but this creamy- 
skinned, indolent belle of Sharlands had all her share of Eve’s 
legacy, and was by no means averse to trying conclusions on 
her own account. She wished now, passionately, that Dion 
should be found the rightful heir. Lambert was of course 
the more delightful man; and between Lambert and Dion, 
were each as sure as the other, there would be no question ; 
but Lambert, as we have seen, was by no means sure so far as 
Gertrude was concerned, and Dion was; and even were Lam- 
bert her confessed lover Gertrude Roylance was not one to prefer 
love to a balance at her banker’s, and a cottage with the man 
of her heart to a mansion with simply the necessary indifferent 
matrimonial adjunct. Hence, pressed by that master passion 
of hers—self—she ranged herself now on Dion’s side; and in 
the struggle which she foresaw would take place decided on 
her flag, which she bent all her energies to make the winning 
colour. , 
To this point her meditations had brought her when Mabel, 
after long searching, found her at last lying on the couch in 
the guest-room, drenched with eau de Cologne, complaining of 
a fierce attack of nervous headache—that had passed ; looking 
however bright-eyed and clear-skinned, and without a symptom 
manifest by which a medical man could have judged of her 
sufferings. Nevertheless, she was so suffering that she must 
leave the féte at once, generously forbidding Mabel to accom- 
pany her, as well as desiring that no fuss should be made on 
her departure. She would manage it all quietly, she said, not 
to break up the day ; and only if she was missed and asked for 
was Mabel to say she had gone home. ~ 
It all turned outas she had designed. The Oaktree House 
carriage was found without difficulty, also without attracting 
attention, and Gertrude drove away in the direction of home, 
cutting off an angle when out of sight, and branching in the 
direction of the town. She thought the strange woman who had 
. been closeted with Mrs. Dynevor would probably go there for 
the night, and she would be sure to overtake her before she 
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had found her appropriate quarters. But she saw no traces of 
her she sought. Then she remembered the road leading by 
the river to the sea, and ordering the carriage to turn that way, 
overtook Mary Moss walking meditatively on the high steep 
bank which ran between the river and the road. 

Gertrude stopped the carriage, and got out. For one of 
her well-conditioned, waxen grace she was strangely agitated, 
and almost wished now she had let the mystery lie untouched by 
her. It might turn out an ugly matter one of these days; and 
young ladies of position in England do not care to be mixed 
up in ugly matters, even if they are on the right side. Never- 
theless it was a question of vital moment to her individually. 
Dion was at her feet; if the right heir he must be raised to 
the height of her hand, while her acceptance was one of grace 
and before it became known that Dynevor Hall was his by 
right and that handsome, generous Lambert was only a 
usurper to be dispossessed by the law. 

Wherefore she strengthened herself to her task; and 
stopping Mary said in a smooth voice, 

“My good woman I want to speak to you; and I will 
make it worth your while.” 

“Any one can speak to me, my lady, without a bribe,” 
said Mary with a half-defiant manner. Something in this 
beautiful young lady filled her with distrust, and as she had all 
she needed now, and was faithful in her own way, she was 
jealous of words which seemed to assume that she was of course 
one of the mercenary and the treacherous. | 

“‘T want to know your business with Mrs. Dynevor,” said 
Gertrude, plunging boldly into the heart of her subject. 

Mary measured the young lady with the keen eyes which 
looked so straight from under the strong, almost fierce, brows. 

“‘ That is best known to my lady and me,” she answered. 

“‘ And should be to me,” said Gertrude with emphasis. 

“And who are you?” she asked. “Are you child or 
sister to any of them ?” 

** T am nearer than either,” said Gertrude. 

“Then what you want to know you'll not get from me,” Mary 
answered. ‘ The old lady is the one to speak to, not me.” 

“ It is such an injustice! such a wickedness!” cried Ger- 
trude at a venture. “ How can you let it go on? ” 

“That is not my business, my lady,” said Mary ; “ folks 
must take care of their own souls. What I said I’d do I 
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have done, and the lady has behaved as a lady should. I’ll say 
no more and do no more. If you want to know what’s between 
her and me, ask her, not me,” she repeated, folding her arms 
and standing like a rock. i 

“Tt touches me as nearly as any one,” said Gertrude. if 

Mary lifted up her eyes. + 

“ That’s nothing to do with me,” she said; ‘I have been dl 
paid for my bargain, and I’ll keep to it. Not the Queen her- ' 
self should get another answer from me.” Then, after a 
pause she added: “‘ You are wasting your time, my lady, and 
losing mine; and I have far to travel before the sun goes down. 
I wish you good-day, and my last words to you is—let sleeping 
dogs lie.” | 

On which she turned away, and set off at a rapid pace 
along the high bank between the river and the road, her face 
towards the sea. 

Gertrude had nothing for it then, but to regain the carriage | 
and drive back to Dynevor Park, cured of her headache, and = 
ready for her share of pleasure. She had thrown her dredge- : 
line and had brought up nothing. When she thought over the 
short conversation she had had with the woman, she found 
there was nothing in it either tangible or intelligible. At the 
time it seemed as if they were talking of the same thing ; but 
dissected, reasoned on calmly, it was a mere shadow, a vapour, 
a breath, a thing impossible to serve as a base for action in any if 
direction. The sole tangibility init was that there was a secret 
between Madam and this woman, and that the latter had been 
paid for keeping silence on her half of it. All the same, this 
did not prove that Dion was the true heir and Lambert a 
usurper; but it seemed very like it; meanwhile, pending 
disclosures and decision, Gertrude resolved to be politic and 
_ to drive her pair dexterously,if she could. Failing this power, 
she would declare for Dion. 














IV. 


Mapam had not been strong of late years. She gave one the 
impression of failing as much from mental anxiety as from 
bodily weakness; of having a conscience clouded, a heart over- 
loaded, and a memory oppressed with some painful fact that 
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would not be dismissed. Never joyous nor expansive, she had 
grown paler and harder and still more silent as the seasons 
passed. She read little else than the most gloomy Calvinistic 
books she could find, and she threw her whole energies into 
church-going. But her prayers failed to give her comfort or 
to lighten the spiritual gloom that darkened the very day for 
her. They were very long and fervent, but they seemed to 
win no spiritual blessing, and only made her more sorrowful, 
more depressed, more and more as if she was conscious of a 
crime committed and a soul lost. 

Ever since the day of the féte, when Mary Moss had been 
closeted in her private room to leave a thousand pounds the 
richer than when she came in, Madam had noticeably changed 
in bearing to the two men whose name she shared : cold, almost 
bitter, to Lambert; pitiful, almost tender, to Dion, and ever 
more munificent to him in act as if she wished to compensate 
him, so far as she could, for the loss she had occasioned him. 
Indeed her charities everywhere were stupendous in proportion 
to her income ; so that the poor-law guardians said she pauper- 
ized the neighbourhood, and created with the one hand the 
poverty she relieved with the other. 

Yet nothing seemed to ease her, and week by week found 
her feebler and frailer and nearer to her end. 

Her manner began to be talked about, and the watchful 
neighbourhood scented again the trail of that mystery which 
had now been lost and now recovered, ever sincea lusty young 
heir, waited'for over twenty years, had been brought like a fairy 
gift from London. Gertrude Roylance focussed the floating 
thoughts and suspicions in a famous speech she made at a 
certain afternoon tea given by Mrs. Hugh Mason. 

“ Depend upon it,”’ she said in her melodious voice, and 
with that sweet, indolent grace which so many tried to imitate 
and none could come near, ‘‘ Madam has a bad conscience. That 
woman who came to the Hall on the day of the garden-party 
was Mr. Lambert’s mother, and poor dear Mr. Dion is the 
right heir. You will’see that my words will come true.” 

More people said the same thing—some openly, some in 
whispers ; and the report spread, till matters began to be 
disagreeable for Lambert, who wondered why some folks looked 
at him askance and some with sympathy, favourite of fortune 
as he was; and why his mother, to whom he had ever been a 
dutiful son, had all at once thrust him out into the cold shade 
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of her displeasure, while, from contemptuous and hostile she 
had become so gracious and friendly to Dion. 

Gertrude Roylance too, had changed as much as his mother. 
Formerly her sweetest smiles, her best humour, her most 
charming ways, had been consecrated to him; now he was 
passed by with neglect, not to say disdain, while Dion was 
landed in his place. People went so far as to say they were 
engaged, and Lambert believed they were because it gave him 
pain to believe it, partly because he disliked Dion and thought 
Gertrude far too good for him, and partly because he had so 
much of the dog-in-the-manger quality belonging to human 
nature in general, that it offended him to see appropriated by 
another that which he had by no means decided on taking to him- 
self, but which he might some day take if the fancy suited and 
other claimants kept off. As to anything serious however, 
between Dion and Gertrude, when he or others questioned 
Mabel, she always answered eagerly : 

“No, no, there is no engagement. Only Gertrude is so 
good to every one, and she says she pities Mr. Dion.” 

For herself, Mabel stood midway between Gertrude and 
Lambert ; loving both and loyal to both, she had rather 
hard work to keep herself perfectly clear from entangling 
threads. Gertrude’s sudden change had piqued what else 
had been only a fancy into the semblance of a passion; and 
Lambert, with a young man’s blindness, chose Mabel for his 
confidante, and burdened her tender little soul with his sorrows 
—sorrows that laid with a double weight on her, for him and 
for herself. She used to try and bring Gertrude to a better 
mind towards the man she herself loved in innocence and girlish 
simplicity ; but she was powerless. Nothing that she could 
say, nothing that Lambert could do, softened the hard husk 
in which Gertrude had encased herself. She only shut her 
eyes and said: 

_ “Why do you tease me about Mr. Lambert, Mabel? I do 
not care for the young man, though he is the present master of 
the Hall;” and once she added, laughing, “ Your favourite 
Mr. Lambert is fitter for you, Mab, than for me. You are 
both rustics, my dear, in nature, and should make a match 
of it. I will mark out your life for you—Marry Mr. Lam- 
bert ’—Gertrude never called him Mr. Dynevor now, and 
never called Dion anything else—“ leave the Hall to Mr. 
Dynevor, and go to one of the colonies. You would be a 
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splendid pair of emigrants, and as happy as the day was long 
in your bush-farm ! ”’ 

After this Mabel pleaded no more with her beautiful cousin. 
She only wondered at her gravely, how she could have said 
such a thing to her; it was not like Gertrude ; but she supposed 
she was ill that day and fretted, and as she loved her too well 
to harbour unkind thoughts against her, she put away the 
recollection of what had been a cruelty and an insolence, and 
only begged Lambert, when he next spoke to her, not to ask 
her to carry messages or to find out this or that ; Gertrude did 
not like being spoken to, and would not be called to account 
however gently. 

So this was how matters stood in the game playing at Shar- 
lands; and Gertrude, having rather unwisely thrown all her 
chances on one throw, schemed day and night how she could 
help her side to win. 

Madam grew daily weaker. She had no illness that could 
be treated by drug or named by science, beyond “a general 
breaking up.” She was dying, no one knew exactly why, but 
she was dying manifestly ; and everyone waited with held breath 
to see what the next move of events would be. It was in the 
air. They all knew that something was about to happen, and 
they all foresaw what that something would be—all but the 
one most immediately concerned—blind, unsuspecting, inno- 
cent Lambert, who only suffered vaguely, he did not know why, 
from a shadowy disfavour he could neither explain nor analyse. 

At last the end drew near. It was only a question of a few 
hours, the doctor said; the machine had worn out and the 
works were gradually stopping. Before the next day’s sun 
rose they would have stopped, never to go on again. 

The doctor was a good man who believed both in death-bed 
repentance and the necessity of putting crooked things straight 
while yet there was time; and he too shared the prevailing 
idea that Madam had something on her mind it was as well she 
should throw off before she died, and something in her life to be 
repented of and repaired. Wherefore he told her, distinctly 
enough, of her danger, and that if she had any arrangements to 
make, any wrong to set right—this he repeated with emphasis 
—she must begin now at once, for no spare time now was left her. 

“Confess, and make your peace with God,” he said 
earnestly ; “‘andif you have done evil to man make reparation 
while you can.” 
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Then Madam turned her face to the wall, and said ina 
broken voice : 

“Send for Lambert and Dion. I have a confession to 
make, and I cannot die while this sin is on my soul.” 

Let none say the Fates are impartial. They have their 
favourites aud their victims like mere mortals; and they pro- 
tect the one and persecute the other with as much injustice in 
either case as men and women would show. In this matter of 
the heirship they protected Lambert and they oppressed Dion. 
When the two men were sent for the latter was found without. 
difficulty, being no farther off than the dining-room, where 
indeed he had in a manner lived since Madam took to her bed 
—waiting for this summons, listening for this confession. But 
Lambert was away at the moment, no one knew where; conse- 
quently he did not hear the confession, the hearing of which, 
from the accent of truth that was in it, would have carried 
conviction along with it without other proof. And as he was 
honourable and generous he would not have fought a righteous 
claim on technical grounds, but would at once have yielded the 
estates to his so-called cousin, had he believed, as he would 
have done, the dying woman’s story. 

But hearing a thing at second hand is another matter. 
Yielding then, without proof, is simple cowardice ; and a man 
who holds his own so loosely that a reported conversation can 
make him (drop it, is simply unworthy of having anything to 
hold. Thus, when the young squire and master of all returned 
to find his mother speechless, with the doctor and Dion by her 
side, both averring thatshe had confessedto the fraud as many had 
suspected—how that Lambert was not her son but the son of 
the woman, Mary Moss, who had come there on the day of the 
féte, and to whom she had given an order on her banker, which 
would be part proof of her story—how that Dion was the real 
heir and Lambert nothing but a usurper and unconscious 
impostor—it was only natural that. the young man should 
laugh the whole thing to scorn, and refuse to credit a tale 
so monstrous, so unlikely, so unproved. There was even no 
signed deposition. The doctor had written down the few 
broken utterances, and he and Dion had both signed the 
record as true and what Madam had really said; but that 
went for very little, even with Lambert, who yet would have 
been strong enough to act on principle against his own advan- 
tage had he been convinced. Had she rallied sufficiently to 
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splendid pair of emigrants, and as happy as the day was long 
in your bush-farm ! ” 

After this Mabel pleaded no more with her beautiful cousin. 
She only wondered at her gravely, how she could have said 
such athing to her; it was not like Gertrude ; but she supposed 
she was ill that day and fretted, and as she loved her too well 
to harbour unkind thoughts against her, she put away the 
recollection of what had been a cruelty and an insolence, and 
only begged Lambert, when he next spoke to her, not to ask 
her to carry messages or to find out this or that ; Gertrude did 
not like being spoken to, and would not be called to account 
however gently. 

So this was how matters stood in the game playing at Shar- 
lands; and Gertrude, having rather unwisely thrown all her 
chances on one throw, schemed day and night how she could 
help her side to win. 

Madam grew daily weaker. She had no illness that could 
be treated by drug or named by science, beyond “a general 
breaking up.” She was dying, no one knew exactly why, but 
she was dying manifestly ; and everyone waited with held breath 
to see what the next move of events would be. It was in the 
air. They all knew that something was about to happen, and 
they all foresaw what that something would be—all but the 
one most immediately concerned—blind, unsuspecting, inno- 
cent Lambert, who only suffered vaguely, he did not know why, 
from a shadowy disfavour he could neither explain nor analyse. 

At last the end drew near. It was only a question of a few 
hours, the doctor said; the machine had worn out and the 
works were gradually stopping. Before the next day’s sun 
rose they would have stopped, never to go on again. 

The doctor was a good man who believed both in death-bed 
repentance and the necessity of putting crooked things straight 
while yet there was time; and he too shared the prevailing 
idea that Madam had something on her mind it was as well she 
should throw off before she died, and something in her life to be 
repented of and repaired. Wherefore he told her, distinctly 
enough, of her danger, and that if she had any arrangements to 
make, any wrong to set right—this he repeated with emphasis 
—she must begin now at once, for no spare time now was left her. 

“Confess, and make your peace with God,” he said 
earnestly ; ‘‘andif you have done evil to man make reparation 
while you can.” 
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Then Madam turned her face to the wall, and said ina 
broken voice : 

“Send for Lambert and Dion. I have a confession to 
make, and I cannot die while this sin is on my soul.” 

Let none say the Fates are impartial. They have their 
favourites aud their victims like mere mortals; and they pro- 
tect the one and persecute the other with as much injustice in 
either case as men and women would show. In this matter of 
the heirship they protected Lambert and they oppressed Dion. 
When the two men were sent for the latter was found without. 
difficulty, being no farther off than the dining-room, where 
indeed he had in a manner lived since Madam took to her bed 
—waiting for this summons, listening for this confession. But 
Lambert was away at the moment, no one knew where; conse- 
quently he did not hear the confession, the hearing of which, 
from the accent of truth that was in it, would have carried 
conviction along with it without other proof. And as he was 
honourable and generous he would not have fought a righteous 
claim on technical grounds, but would at once have yielded the 
estates to his so-called cousin, had he believed, as he would 
have done, the dying woman’s story. 

But hearing a thing at second hand is another matter. 
Yielding then, without proof, is simple cowardice ; and a man 
who holds his own so loosely that a reported conversation can 
make him ‘drop it, is simply unworthy of having anything to 
hold. Thus, when the young squire and master of all returned 
to find his mother speechless, with the doctor and Dion by her 
side, both averring that she had confessedto the fraud as many had 
suspected—how that Lambert was not her son but the son of 
the woman, Mary Moss, who had come there on the day of the 
féte, and to whom she had given an order on her banker, which 
would be part proof of her story—how that Dion was the real 
heir and Lambert nothing but a usurper and unconscious 
impostor—it was only natural that. the young man should 
laugh the whole thing to scorn, and refuse to credit a tale 
so monstrous, so unlikely, so unproved. There was even no 
signed deposition. The doctor had written down the few 
broken utterances, and he and Dion had both signed the 
record as true and what Madam had really said; but that 
went for very little, even with Lambert, who yet would have 
been strong enough to act on principle against his own advan- 
tage had he been convinced. Had she rallied sufficiently to 
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have said one word to him corroborating what she had said to 
them, he might have wavered ; but the dying face never once 
flashed back into the light of life and intelligence again; the 
passing soul passed and did not stay; and the woman he had 
been taught to call his mother, to revere and to love as his 
mother, died in silence so far as he was concerned, making no 
sign that should sway him to believe that she had been a bold, 
unscrupulous trickster all these years of her life, and that he was 
not her son, not Lambert Dynevor, but a nameless waif living 
in a world of shadows, with nothing real about him—his very 
identity a myth with the rest. 

The Fates had stood between the favourite of fortune and 
mischance. She who had done the wrong had discharged her 
own conscience, but she had not moved his; and the wrong 
remained as far from reparation as before. 

“Will you fight it ?’? asked Dion, when they had left the 
room where the poor pale dead lay, helpless now for bane or 
blessing, for wrong or right. 

“ Fight it! Can you think I would give up my life without 
a struggle, and for no better reason than the last words of a 
dying woman?” asked Lambert. “ Bring me proof that what 
my mother said was true, and I will neither force you to 
unnecessary expense nor make a vexatious resistance; but I 
must have proof—solid proof—proof that will satisfy me ; else 
you can easily understand I shall hold by my own, as any man 
would who had either courage or self-respect.” 

“The thing being true, the proofs will be easy to get,” said 
Dion calmly. 

“Let me see them,” returned the other, each man speaking 
out of his own nature: Dion with a kind of quiet intensity that 
meant attack tothe death; Lambert with a frank yet generous 
heat that promised resistance while resistance was fair, but that 
would accept defeat nobly when it'came, if so be that it came 
righteously. 

The doctor stood between the men, compassionate for both 
if the partisan of one. 

“T fear, dear Lambert, your chance is but small,” he said 
with the affectionate familiarity of an old friend who had carried 
the young fellow scores of times in his arms, and had known 
him ever since he was six weeks old. ‘So many circum- 
stances make me believe the poor lady’s story to be true.” 

“Ido not say it is not, doctor; I only want to be con- 
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vinced,” answered Lambert. ‘I say again what I have just 
said to Dion, let him bring proofs that this monstrous tale 
is true—show me in black and white that I am not my mother’s 
son, not my father’s heir, and I will give up; but the burden 
of proof lies with him, afd till I am convinced I will hold to 
my rights and keep my patrimony in my own hands.” 

“‘ Mine you mean,” said Dion, sarcastically ; “and mine, as 
you will find it to be.” 

“Let me see it,” returned Lambert; “and begin as soon 
as youlike. We both know now what is before us.” 

“Yes, we both know what is before us, and I know the 
end,” said Dion; the doctor adding, “ My poor boy, do not 
buoy yourself up with false hopes: the case must go against 
you. Far better come to a friendly compromise with Mr. Dion 
and save the scandal of a public exposure.” 

“And discredit my mother’s memory, doctor? No, I will 
defend that while a shred remains to fight for,” cried Lambert 
warmly. ‘ You have first to convince me that my mother could 
have committed such a crime—could have lived a life of false- 
hood and deception—could have been so false to truth and 
honour and so cruel to us both—to the one she dispossessed, and 
to the other she reared on false hopes only to destroy them at 
the last; no, you must convince me of all this before I will 
yield a step or cede one point. Iam fighting not only for my 
own rights but for my mother’s memory ; and I will fight to 
the last. Now we understand each other.” 

“ T am sorry for you, my boy,” said the doctor. __ 

** You have made me, from the generous friend I would have 
been, an open and implacable enemy,” added Dion darkly. 

To which Lambert answered with pride: “ I accept your 
enmity ; and I prefer it to your friendship bought at the price 
you demand.” 

So now the great secret was made known, the bubble had 
burst, and the war which had been in the air shaped itself into 
a fact in which all were more or less implicated. For the 
neighbourhood took sides, so that the whole society was 
divided into two hostile camps ;—those who declared for Dion 
and those who upheld Lambert. Mrs. Roylance, being a politic 
peaceable body mainly occupied with her roses and her straw- 
berries, wished to keep on good terms with both. She knew 
the glorious uncertainty of the law and was not at all sure 
that the right would win, whichever that right might be. 
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She had no very distinct ideas on the subject; and, for her own 
part, did not much care about it either way. It was possible 
certainly ; such things had been before and might be again ; 
but then she had always considered Lambert as a Dynevor and 
the heir, and it seemed odd now to call him Moss and a usur- 
per. Wherefore, as has been said, she would have willingly 
remained neuter; but Gertrude, who had convinced herself 
that Dion was the rightful heir and that he would win the 
day, pronounced strongly in his favour ; and now, Mabel, when 
questioned, did not deny that they were engaged. 

As for herself, poor child, her position was more painful 
than ever. She hated Dion, she loved Gertrude, and she be- 
lieved in Lambert. How could she reconcile the first and last 
of these states with that middle term—that central love of her 
life? The thing was impossible! No solution of her difficul- 
ties came in the tears she shed nightly as her version of a 
sleeping draught. Gertrude had declared for Dion—they 
were to be married when the case was won, which of course it 
would be as soon as it was brought before the court; Lambert 
was practically excluded from the house, and Mabel had by 
this time wakened to the knowledge that she loved him. Con- 
quered or victorious, the favourite of fortune or the sport of 
fate, the master of Dynevor Hall son of a long line of gentry, 
or a penniless emigrant born of parents so base they would 
sell their child for money—it was all one to Mabel so far as 
her love was concerned. She loved the man not the position, 
and would have made of the desert her palace if she had 
shared it with him. 

What to do with these contradictory loves ? how to recon- 
cile her loyalty to Gertrude with her distress, her despair at 
her bitter partizanship ? how to reconcile her love for Lambert 
with her enforced civility to Dion, his enemy ? 

It was a hard moment for her, the poor pretty Mabel to whom 
life had hitherto been so easy and love so simple; but she 
suddenly found strength whereby to bear her burden without 
wincing, and, as it seemed to her, a clear path whereon to 
walk without stumbling, though it proved afterwards that she 
must still wince and still stumble perhaps more painfully than 
before. This was after she had one day met Lambert by 
chance on the road. The war had begun then in good earnest, 
and each side was busy.in getting up its case; or rather Dion’s 
side was busy, being active, Lambert’s only passive. The 
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burden of proof rested with them; he and his had but to dis- 
prove, if they could, such evidence as might be brought 
against him. So he said to Mabel on that day when they met 
on the Queen’s highway, and discussed the great fact of the 
hour, and what was done, and what reported. 

On Mabel’s saying, raising her pretty eyes shining with 
love to his face ; ‘Oh, you must win the case, Mr. Dynevor ! 
Right is right, and you will be sure to succeed,” Lambert 
took her hand and kissed it, making for answer, “If I suc- 
ceed I will ask you for this as my crowning reward, the com- 
pletion of my triumph. Will you give it to me, Mabel? Will 
you forget that little time of madness when I thought I loved 
some one better than your dear self, and will you tell me that 
you love me when I am firm in the saddle again, and have 
the Hall clear to offer as your home? ” 

“*T would not need you to be master of the Hall for that,” 
said Mabel in a low voice. Then with a vivid blush, tears 
filling her eyes, she added; ‘“‘I would rather you were poor, if 
my love would console you and make you happy; for then 
you would know that it was for yourself and not your money 
that I loved you.” 

*T know that now,” said Lambert; “I know that you 
love me, Mabel and you know that I love you. But I would 
not ask you to share my ruin.” 

“It would not be ruin to me if I shared it with you,” 
said Mabel simply. 

“Would your cousin say as much to Dion?” asked Lam- 
bert with a bitter laugh; then kissing her hand again, he 
said; ‘‘ But I am a wretch to spoil this dear moment with their 
names! Let them go their ways and we will go ours, sweet- 
heart ; and in any case ours will be happy because we love.” 

“Only I am not good enough for you!” said Mabel 
prettily. 

Whereon Lambert threatened her with various penalties 
if she ventured to depreciate his treasure; and they parted 
betrothed man and wife, just as Gertrude and Dion were be- 
trothed. ) 

‘‘The Hall then is sure to belong to one of you,” said Mrs, 


Roylance reflectively, when Mabel told her what had hap-— 


pened. 
“Did I not tell you long ago that youand Lambert ought 
to go out to the colonies?” was Gertrude’s commentary. 
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She had no very distinct ideas on the subject; and, for her own 
part, did not much care about it either way. It was possible 
certainly ; such things had been before and might be again ; 
but then she had always considered Lambert as a Dynevor and 
the heir, and it seemed odd now to call him Moss and a usur- 
per. Wherefore, as has been said, she would have willingly 
remained neuter; but Gertrude, who had convinced herself 
that Dion was the rightful heir and that he would win the 
day, pronounced strongly in his favour ; and now, Mabel, when 
questioned, did not deny that they were engaged. 

As for herself, poor child, her position was more painful 
than ever. She hated Dion, she loved Gertrude, and she be- 
lieved in Lambert. How could she reconcile the first and last 
of these states with that middle term—that central love of her 
life? The thing was impossible! No solution of her difficul- 
ties came in the tears she shed nightly as her version of a 
sleeping draught. Gertrude had declared for Dion—they 
were to be married when the case was won, which of course it 
would be as soon as it was brought before the court; Lambert 
was practically excluded from the house, and Mabel had by 
this time wakened to the knowledge that she loved him. Con- 
quered or victorious, the favourite of fortune or the sport of 
fate, the master of Dynevor Hall son of a long line of gentry, 
or a penniless emigrant born of parents so base they would 
sell their child for monev—it was all one to Mabel so far as 
her love was concerned. She loved the man not the position, 
and would have made of the desert her palace if she had 
shared it with him. 

What to do with these contradictory loves ? how to recon- 
cile her loyalty to Gertrude with her distress, her despair at 
her bitter partizanship ? how to reconcile her love for Lambert 
with her enforced civility to Dion, his enemy ? 

It was a hard moment for her, the poor pretty Mabel to whom 
life had hitherto been so easy and love so simple; but she 
suddenly found strength whereby to bear her burden without 
wincing, and, as it seemed to her, a clear path whereon to 
walk without stumbling, though it proved afterwards that she 
must still wince and still stumble perhaps more painfully than 
before. This was after she had one day met Lambert by 
chance on the road. The war had begun then in good earnest, 
and each side was busy in getting up its case ; or rather Dion’s 
side was busy, being active, Lambert’s only passive. The 
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burden of proof rested with them; he and his had but to dis- 
prove, if they could, such evidence as might be brought 
against him. So he said to Mabel on that day when they met 
on the Queen’s highway, and discussed the great fact of the 
hour, and what was done, and what reported. 

On Mabel’s saying, raising her pretty eyes shining with 
love to his face ; ‘‘Oh, you must win the case, Mr. Dynevor ! 
Right is right, and you will be sure to succeed,”? Lambert 
took her hand and kissed it, making for answer, “If I suc- 
ceed I will ask you for this as my crowning reward, the com- 
pletion of my triumph. Will you give it to me, Mabel? Will 
you forget that little time of madness when I thought I loved 
some one better than your dear self, and will you tell me that 
you love me when I am firm in the saddle again, and have 
the Hall clear to offer as your home ? ”’ 

“IT would not need you to be master of the Hall for that,” 
said Mabel in a low voice. Then with a vivid blush, tears 
filling her eyes, she added; ‘‘I would rather you were poor, if 
my love would console you and make you happy; for then 


_ you would know that it was for yourself and not your money 


that I loved you.” 

“T know that now,” said Lambert; “I know that you 
love me, Mabel and you know that I love you. But I would 
not ask -you to share my ruin.” 

“¥¢ would not be ruin to me if I shared it with you,” 
said Mabel simply. 

“ Would your cousin say as much to Dion?” asked Lam- 
bert with a bitter laugh; then kissing her hand again, he 
said; “ But I am a wretch to spoil this dear moment with their 
names! Let them go their ways and we will go ours, sweet- 
heart ; and in any case ours will be happy because we love.” 

“Only I am not good enough for you!” said Mabel 
prettily. 

Whereon Lambert threatened her with various penalties 
if she ventured to depreciate his treasure; and they parted 
betrothed man and wife, just as Gertrude and Dion were be- 
trothed. 

‘‘The Hall then is sure to belong to one of you,” said Mrs. 
Roylance reflectively, when Mabel told her what had hap-_ 
pened. 

“Did I not tell you long ago that youand Lambert ought 
to go out to the colonies?” was Gertrude’s commentary. 
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‘See now what a good guess I made! You will be forced to 
go, you know, when this trumpery case is decided ; for though 
Dion meant to be generous had that foolish fellow come to 
terms in the beginning without all this unnecessary fuss, still 
you cannot expect him to do much now ; and if we manage to 
start you well amongst us that will be all we can do. So you 
will go to the colonies with Lambert as I suggested, Mabel, 
and live in the bush with black servants and a sheep-run half 
as large as England; and you will be far happier than if you 
were at the Hall where you would be out of place in every 
way. Dion and IJ are the right people there.” 

“ But if it is Lambert’s?” asked Mabel. 

“Tt is not Lambert’s!” answered Gertrude with decision. 
“Tt is Dion’s ; and it will be mine.” 


V. 


Maset, though supremely happy in her love, had scarcely 
realized the mental difficulty in which she had placed herself 
by her engagement with Lambert. She had put herself in the 
position known as that between two fires, and on each side was 
compassed round about with sorrow. Gertrude, the beloved 
friend and life-long queen who had been the glory and the 
object of her existence ever since she came to Oaktree House, 
was to be made prosperous and blessed if Dion won the day ; 
while she, on her side, loving Lambert and his promised wife, 
naturally wished his success so far as he was concerned, and 
thought his cause pre-eminently righteous, and all his enemies, 
save Gertrude, heartless, wicked, cruel, and dishonest. 

Yet, if he won, it would be at the cost of that beloved queen’s 
prosperity! What could she desire? what hope ought she to 
cherish? Had she been mistress, law and equity in one, and 
possessing the power of playimg Providence all round, she 
would have given Gertrude the Hall—she did not frame it as 
giving Dion Lambert’s inherited estate, and thus discrediting 
the memory of poor old Madam as her son swore it should 
never be discredited ; Mabel was loving and generous but not 
a logical reasoner—while she and Lambert, with a few hun- 
dreds in hand, would go out to that bush-farm full of black 
servants and fat-tailed sheep, prophesied of by Gertrude. She 
was strong and not afraid of privation. She could manage 
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the rough duties of a colonist’s life; but Gertrude was fragile 
and sweet and dainty and delicate, and had to be taken care 
of and surrounded with attentions and comforts; and Dynevor 
Hall was just the place for her. 

Fortunately however her thoughts and wishes had no 
vital influence on the case in hand, and what she dreamed as 


the best solution of the difficulties besetting them was not . 


able to translate itself into action. 

Meanwhile, her life became daily more painful. At first, 
Gertrude had been profoundly indifferent to the fact of her 
engagement with Lambert; perhaps indeed a little glad, 
selfishly, in that she should thus be free of her presence which 
might be embarrassing when she should be Mrs. Dynevor of 
the Hall ; generously, in that “the poor girl would be happy 
with her farmer,” as she phrased it in her fine contemptuous 
way. But as time wore on, and the certainty which once 
seemed so close receded and became a little doubtful, she took 
up her parable against Lambert and Mabel, the engagement 
and all it implied, and made the girl’s life a burden to her 
because making her responsible for all that had happened, or 
was not to happen, in that settlement of the succession. She 
girded at her daily, taunting her with her love for Lambert which 
meant hostility to her. Gertrude was her friend and cousin 
who had always tried to make her happy, and had been like 
her sister for all these years—and now she had gone over to 
the other side, and had joined hands with the man who was 
the greatest enemy she had! She banished her from her 
presence, refusing all those loving offices which Mabel had 
performed so long and so tenderly, with the air of a martyr 
condemned to pain by her false friend’s wickedness. She could 
not have Dion’s enemy about her in the free familiar inter- 
course of old, happy times, she said plaintively yet proudly. 
Who knew what she might not think it her duty to tell to 
Lambert? Chance words might be said which would set him 
on the track of their final discovery, and so give him power to 
circumvent them. She did not believe that Mabel would 
willingly, intentionally, do anything dishonourable, she added 
a little more softly, as the poor girl’s distress became almost 
ungovernable ; but every one except herself knew what an 
utterly unscrupulous and dishonourable man Lambert was, 
and a girl in love has very little power of saying nO; 80 
she begged she would find some other room to sit in 
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excepting the one where she (Gertrude) was; and as she said » 
this always on the days when she complained most of head- 
aches and languor, Mabel’s heart was wrung with ten-fold 
sorrow. 

She had been so long accustomed to devote herself to her 
beautiful cousin, to consider her fragile and to be kept alive 
by care, that it was infinite pain to her to leave her by herself, 
or only with the perfunctory attendance of an unsympathizing 
and hard-handed maid. All of which Gertrude knew to the 
letter, but, none the less, punished her as she deserved to be 
punished for leaguing herself with the enemy. 

Dion, being a man, had not these personal side-weapons at 
command. He was as envenomed, but in a rather larger way ; 
and when he had had bad news from his lawyer, he made 
Mabel a present of his discomfort by abusing ‘‘ the other side ” 
as a conspiracy of thieves and rogues not one of whom would 
shrink from perjury, manslaughter, or petty larceny. He 
lumped all the sins to which poor humanity is subject in a 
tight-pressed ball of iniquity, which he flung at the heads of 
that “ other side ” with impartial aim, if it did not always hit 
where it was aimed. And after he had broken the vial of 
his wrath, and emptied the contents all round, he used to say 
with his dark look made darker by the forced smile that 
accompanied it— 

“You can tell Mr. Lambert Moss what I say, Miss Pen- 
nington. We work openly, not in the dark, and there is nothing 
on our side to conceal or be ashamed of.” 

The consequence of all this was that Mabel’s health began 
to fail. The terrible warfare of affections raging within her, 
the mental unrest which could not settle its hopes anyhow, 
told heavily on her; and soon the assumed fragility of the 
queen would be the real condition of the waiting-maid unless 
something was done to give her peace. Hitherto, Mrs. Roy- 
lance who was her natural guardian, had refused to hear of her 
marrying Lambert while this question of inheritance was un- 
settled. She thought, reasonably enough, that if the young 
man was found to be a penniless usurper, he was not the hus- 
hand she ought to choose for her sister’s child. Weak and 
wordly as she was, she was also kindly and conscientious ; and 
she acted up to her lights which were feeble. She gave way 
however when the case became serious, and the doctor told 
her she must make her choice between a bridal and a burial. 
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It was a terrible alternative, as she said twenty times a day ; 
but Mabel failed to see anything terrible in it at all, and now 
laughed herself back to a momentary flush of health when 
she knew that she was to be Lambert’s wife without more 
delay. 

Gertrude too, who was selfish and false, but not really 
wicked in the way of cruelty without a motive, advocated the 
bridal rather than the burial ; so did the old vicar who loved 
bonny Mabel like his own child, and, being a good, simple- 
hearted man unable to compass either plots or crimes in his 
flock, believed in Lambert ; so this was how it came about that 
before the case was settled Mabel was married to her beloved, 
though without the parade or ceremonial befitting such an 
event as taking a bride to Dynevor Hall. He was afraid, 
said those who were on Dicn’s side; Lambert Moss dared not 
make a show as if a Dynevor was marrying. So far even Ger- 
trude allowed that Mr. Lambert Moss showed judgment; and 
Dion swore he would have interrupted the marriage had it 
been one of ceremonial. Though what there would have been 
in a few extra silk gowns and fancy ties, a few extra carriages 
and white netted ear-caps to the horses, which should have 
warranted an interruption to a thing to which these were only 
adjuncts, not essentials, it would be hard to say. But anger is 
a subtle reasoner ; so subtle that logic getsevaporated by the way. 

With the marriage, Mabel’s life with Gertrude came to an 
end, and she was banished asa culprit to whom grace had been 
shown, but grace exclusive of reinstalment. Henceforth she 
was in the enemy’s camp, and must remain there. Were she 
to leave it for the old home of her childhood she would be 
treated as a spy; but the very concentration of her life proved 
her salvation, and Mabel was too happy as a wife to fret for 
even her queenly cousin. It was only one of the lessons so 
continually taught in this life, that love does not win gratitude 
nor devotion recognition; that sacrifice and affection must 
be their own reward, like virtue, and that nothing is per- 
manent save self. 

While all this was going on, the case, which had looked so 
easy for Dion’s side to substantiate, so solid and undeniable, 
turned out to be one of those vague probabilities wherein 
everything hangs dramatically together, but where no legal 
proof can be had such as would satisfy judge or jury. It 


responded to and justified the floating suspicions of - neigh- 
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bourhood ; but floating suspicions, even when crystallized into 
a perfect drama, are not sufficient to dispossess one man of an 
estate and give it to another; and the law, which assigns nine 
of its ten points to possession, must be well satisfied of its 
ground before that tenth is declared king over the other 
nine. 

The stars fought for Lambert. Was he not the favourite 
of fortune and protected by the Fates? Ever since he came 
into the world, the helpless product of indifference and poverty, 
up to this moment, he had been defended from the natural 
consequence of causes, and had been like a modern Achilles, 
invulnerable. Link by link of the chain of evidence had 
been snapped during these twenty-six years of his existence, 
so that now, without those links the chain was a mere formless 
heap of conjectures and possibilities. The doctor was dead 
who had attended “Mrs. Dynevor;” and thus could not be 
brought forward to give his testimony that the Mrs. Dynevor, 
the birth of whose boy he might have remembered, was a 
comely young creature of eighteen or less, in whose condition, 
a stately lady, well over forty, took manifest interest—a lady 
whose name he did not know. His books, which would 
have made nothing clearer, had long ago gone to light the 
kitchen fire of his successor; and as there had been nothing 
peculiar in the occurrence, it had made no mark on his mind 
so that he should relate it to his friends or bequeath it as a 
history or tradition anyhow. ‘The husband of Mary Moss was 
dead, else he would have told everything for half-a-crown ; 
and the nurse had married and gone to Australia, whence even 
a lawyer, a detective, and a large reward could not unearth her. 
Had she been found she might have given a clue by her de- 
scription of her patient, which would have been the same as 
that of the doctor’s—a Mrs. Dynevor, fair and florid, and of 
the people; age, say eighteen, perhaps younger; with a kind 
lady, name unknown, evidently disposed to befriend her to the 
utmost of her power. 

There still remained the woman Mary Moss to seek, but 
she had vanished like a cloud. Nota trace of her was to be 
found after Gertrude had met her on the high bank between 
the road and the river, going down to the sea. They all re- 
membered how Miss Roylance had disappeared from the féte, 
and Gertrude’s own version of the matter was that she had driven 
down the sea-road for a little fresh air, being afflicted as they 
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might remember with one of her bad headaches. Here she had 
overtaken the woman Mary Moss, and she had given herself the 
trouble of getting out of the carriage to warn her, seeing that 
she was a stranger, that the way she was going led only to the 
sea, and she had better turn back to the town. But the woman 
was insolent, said Gertrude, and took the warning ill; con- 
tinuing her course when she left her. 

She gave no sign of drink or suicide, she said when further 
questioned ; and she herself had had no doubt that so soon as 
she was out of sight the woman would return; but she did not 
know, for certain, as she never saw her again. 

Through her evidence the river was dragged, but with no 
result. The prey it had engulfed it did not restore; and the 
false step made in the evening twilight, when the weary wayfarer, 
pondering on many things, slipped into the rushing waters, was 
a fact whereof no record was left. Had they inquired of the 
authorities of a small French fishing village in a lonely part of 
Brittany, they would have found that, some weeks after this 
strange and sudden disappearance, the body of a woman, un- 
recognized and unrecognizable, had been washed ashore at 
Saint Jean and buried with Christian piety in the graveyard 
of the mariners’ chapel. 

Lambert was loudly accused by Dion and Gertrude of having 
smuggled the poor creature away—perhaps of having killed 
her; and a quite touching story got afloat of how, late that 
evening, when the guests had all gone, impelled by that 
divine storge which even the most abandoned feel—which does 
not desert even the woman who has sold her child—Mary Moss 
had returned to the Hall for the purpose of once more seeing her 
son; and how Lambert, by ways at present unknown, had 
put her to death that his place might be troubled no more. It 
was amazing how fast and far this story flew. All the other 
side believed it like gospel, and made it a personal matter that 
it should be accepted as it stood. It made not the slightest 
difference to them that it was a cobweb woven of pure imagi- 
nation, something that never existed at all. It answered its 
purpose, true or untrue; and Lambert lived as a good fellow- 
companion, a magistrate, and a volunteer, under the load of a 
surmise which, had it been a fact, would have hanged him as a 
felon without hope of mercy. 

What then could be made out of the whole affair? Madam 
might confess what she liked; could the wild hallucinations 
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of a dying woman be accepted as evidence, unsupported by any 
proof? Grant that she had lived for years, gloomy, pale, and 
silent, and giving one the impression of having something on 
her mind—a false fancy brooded over, a monomania cherished 
as fact would have just the same effect as the truest remorse 
for the most tangible crime. Nothing could be made of an 
old lady’s haggard looks and unsocial demeanour—that was 
not the tenth point which would overcome the other nine ! 

Lambert’s own conscience too, was absolutely untouched. 
He fought his fight with strength and determination because 
his right was clear to his own mind, and he was fighting for 
truth and justice as well as for his mother’s memory. He faith- 
fully and firmly disbelieved the whole thing from first to last ; 
and his blindness was his power. For every suspicious circum- 
stance there was an answer that explained it away, and washed 
it as clear of doubt as if it were a crystal sphere washed clear 
of dust. With that answer he was naturally well content. A 
man does not willingly sharpen the knife with which his enemy 
is seeking to cut his throat ; and even the most conscientious 
does not give more credence to the unproved reports which 
tell against his cause than to the answers which explain them 
away. ‘The initial part of all was the worst—why had Mrs. 
Dynevor left her own home for the birth of the child ? and why, 
if hers at all, was it not born as a Dynevor should have been, in 
the old Hall? Why, indeed? Yet not necessarily because a 
fraud was intended or committed. Many ladies go to London 
on the like errand, who have no intention and no need to 
palm off a false heir, to please a peevish husband and 
damage a disagreeable brother-in-law. Though with all that 
followed, it was a pity she did go, thought Lambert, it 
proved nothing—could not by any human ingenuity be made 
to prove anything, unsupported as it was. 

In fact there was no foothold whatever when the thing came 
to be passed through the legal alembic, and the residuum ex- 
amined. The lawyers on each side made that clear enough. 
Lambert was owner by the law, owner by right of possession, 
by right of false registration, by right of expectancy and edu- 
cation ; and he kept what he had, justified by the law and his 
own soul. 

All the same the estate was Dion’s by right and equity, if 
right and equity could have got a hearing. But justice is 
blind, and fortune has her favourites; and Lambert was one of 
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that large army of wrongdoers who are innocent in their sin 
and blameless though guilty. 

As for that baffled Dion, he was the victim of the Fates and 
the sport of an unfriendly fortune ; and it was but poor conso- 
lation to him to feel sure that he was the rightful heir while 
Lambert was the unjust possessor, when Gertrude declined his 
pitiful offer of half-a-dozen hundreds a year, and married a rich 
banker from London instead. That cruel, riotous Babylon 
of the present! what infinite harm it had wrought him! 
Once it had sent him the false heir to dispossess him of his 
rights, now the rival that robbed him of his bride; but in the 
end it gave him peace; for he found there his death, poor luck- 
less Dion, and so ended a life of undeserved disappointment 
and sorrow before it had become too burdensome to bear. It 
was all by the law; but the law sometimes blunders, for 
though links may be broken the chain is none the less a 
reality—only the law does not always see it, and not seeing 
cannot pronounce on its quality. 


END OF “‘ BY THE LAW.” 


























